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THE MINISTERIAL RE-ELECTIONS. 


OTHING could better illustrate the total uselessness of 
the constitutional rule which requires Ministers of the 
(rown to be re-elected than the elections which have taken 
this week. No opposition has anywhere been offered. 
Most of the Ministers hold seats too secure to be attacked, 
put even where a contest might have promised a possibility 
of success, it has not been attempted. It always seems un- 
ous to try to turn a man out simply because he has 

lad a piece of personal good luck. Success in a particular 
contest would not affect the general result; the Ministry 
would still govern the country; the policy and the principles 
ofthe Ministry would still be triumphant. It would be only 
the individual official that would be hurt, and it seems very 
invidious to grudge a member a piece of good fortune, and to 
vent him irom having a rise in the world or a share of 
the good things going. If the object of these re-elections is 
not to give their opponents an opportunity of displacing 
the Ministry, and if attacks on individuals are thought, as 
they are most justly thought, beneath the dignity of honour- 
able opponents, the only possible good that it can do to send 
back a new Minister to his constituents is to force him to 
why he takes office, and what is the policy of the 
Government he is going to join. In real life it is quite 
nmediess for him to explain why he takes office. In nine 
cases out of ten he takes office because he is very glad to 
get the chance, which is the simplest of reasons and requires 
no explanation. In the tenth case the official takes office 
because his friends represent to him that he will damage his 
party unless he does take office; and he yields to their re- 
tations. To allege that he would not be able to explain 

is conduct except by vacating his seat, is simply ridiculous, 
Is there not the penny post always at his service? or, if 
he likes it better, cannot he always take a return ticket 
md address the local reporters at a public luncheon ? 
As to explaining the general policy of the Ministry on 
the occasion of a re-election, that is impossible. Either the 
whole Government is new, as on the present occasion, and 
then each member of the Government tells his constituents 
that, as nothing has been decided, there can be nothing to 
reveal, or the particular member is new, and then he says 
that he cannot commit his colleagues, whose circle he has 
only just joined, and with whose views he is necessarily but 
very imperfectly acquainted. The sooner, therefore, this ab- 
surd custom of forcing Ministers to be re-elected is abolished 
the better. It was originally intended for a purpose now 
happily obsolete, and was meant to check the power of the 
Crown, and to frustrate a job by which a totally unfit person 
might have been made a Minister. We are not aware that 
itever was of any practical use. The power of the Crown, 
and of the different cliques that wielded that power from 
time to time, was much too great at one time: frightful jobs 
Were perpetrated, and very unfit persons were put into 
Various good places in the official world. But this enforced 
appeal to the constituencies did not act as a check. The 
dticial had been thought good enough to be the representative 
member of the constituency appealed to, and why should a 
constituency that thought a man good enough to be its repre- 
fentative hesitate to think him good enough for office? The 
sly practical effect of the rule has been a bad one, for on many 
®casions an official has been appoiated, not because he was the 
best man in the House of Commons for the place, but because 
his seat was a safer one than that of a rival who would have 
served the country better. But, although all this is obvious 
ttough, yet as the custom of requiring re-elections only caused 
4 moderate tical inconvenience, and did not do any very 
great harm, it endured simply because it existed, and was 
Protected by that reverence which Englishmen pay to every 
Part of their Constitution which is not evidently mischievous. 
an occasion has arisen when the inconvenience of the 


custom and its total inutility have been brought out into the 
strongest relief. Ministers elected at a General Election have 
been obliged to be xe-elected before they had even taken their 
seats. This, we may hope, is an extreme of absurdity which 
will put an end to the custom altogether. The Ministry can 
scarcely perhaps be expected to put an end to it themselves, 
for they might in doing so be thought afraid of their con- 
stituents; but any independent member who liked to stir 
himself in the matter would have an opportunity such as in- 
dependent members so dearly covet and so seldom have—an 
opportunity of proposing a Bill generally welcome, and of 
carrying what he proposed. 

It is not, however, to be supposed that all the speeches that 
have been made this week by different Ministers have been 
totally devoid of all interest and meaning. Nothing in them 
was, or could have been, worth the trouble of a re-election ; 
but naturally there were things said which, in one way or 
another, were not mere platitudes. In the first place, it was 
especially observable that all the Ministers chiefly concerned 
spoke their minds freely about retrenchment. They said that 
the little—and it certainly was very little—of what they had 
seen of office only confirmed their previous ge and 
convinced them that retrenchment was possible. They are 
now committed to a reduction of the Estimates for the Army 
and Navy ; and it must be said, to their credit, that they have 
not sheltered themselves behind the usual official platitudes. 
They have not talked darkly about the troubled state of 
Eastern Europe, and endeavoured to raise the impression 
that, but for events which no one could have foreseen, they 
would infallibly have reduced the Estimates to the satis- 
faction of the most sanguine. They have boldly promised 
that the Estimates shall be reduced. Mr. CuiLpers especially 
has taken the bull fairly by the horns. He has undertaken 
to reduce the Navy Estimates, not perhaps to so low a point 
as he hopes to reduce them if he holds office for a considerable 
time, but still in a marked and unmistakeable manner. At 
the same time he promises us a thoroughly efficient navy, 
sufficient to satisfy the pride of the nation, and to give it 
a consciousness of power and a tee of security. The 
ships are to be of the best possible kind, the gunnery up to 
the standard of the latest approved inventions, the men ample 
in number and of the highest quality. How is this to be 
done? That is his secret. All he told his constituents was 
that all his wishes had been strictly carried out, and that the 
administration of the Board of Admiralty is now such that he 
alone has full power and the whole responsibility. If reduc- 
tions can be made, and he is the man to make them, he has 
now the best possible opportunity. Mr. GLapsTone reminded 
his constituents at Greenwich that, at a very early period of 
the late electoral campaign, he had denounced the extrava- 
gant expenditure of the Conservatives, Three millions of 
money had, he said, been added to the Estimates, apart from 
the cost of the Abyssinian war, and this was almost wholly, if 
not quite, unnecessary. The spokesmen of the Conservatives 
answered, that the extra expenditure had been owing to 
certain definite causes—to the necessity of paying the troops 
higher wages, to the cost of following the course of scientific 
invention, to the constantly increasing demands for protection 
made by a constantly increasing commerce. Mr. GLapsTONE 
and his present colleagues did not contest, or only con- 
tested in a very lame and imperfect manner, the justice of 
these pleas, but they said that what they complained of was a 
policy generally and radically wrong, and they asserted that if 
they were in office they yon | make great savings. It must 


be allowed that this is a fair offer. It is quite true that it is 
only by being in office, and by having complete control over 
the whole national expenditure, that any set of men can be 
expected to make reductions. Better arrangements will some- 
times enable half of a given sum of money to produce greater 
results ; and although it is ridiculous for private persons who 
criticize the Estimates to say that they think they are far too 
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high, but that they cannot say that any particular item is 
wrong, yet aman like Mr. GLapsrone, who has had great official 
experience, and who is the leader of a great party, is perfectly 
justified in saying that he pledges himself, if he is placed in 
power, to give the nation a much better bargain for its money. 
But then things of this sort must be said seriously, and the 
man who gives these pledges must be called on to redeem 
them strictly. What we are offered is an army and navy 
equally efficient at a cost considerably less, If Mr. GLADSTONE 
and his colleagues give us this, let them have all the credit 
that will be due tothem. But if they fail, their failure will 
be most justly remembered against them. If they effect no 
reduction, or effect a reduction by crippling and injuring the 
two services, then they must bear to be ranked on a level with 
the members of the late Ministry, who got six additional 
months of office by bragging that the minds of the constituen- 
cies were secretly with them, and who left office because the 
elections gave a majority of over a hundred against them. 


There were personal revelations, too, made by some of 
those re-elected which were not without interest. Few English- 
men will have read the address of Mr. Bricut to his consti- 
tuents without curiosity, and few probably without appro- 
bation, It had excited some attention in the public mind to 
hear that Mr. Bricut had accepted so minor an office as that 
of President of the Board of Trade. Some of the Con- 
servative organs of opinion, with that delicate satire and keen 
appreciation of the shades of truth which distinguishes them, 
had rejoiced in discovering that the man they hated had 
given the man they dreaded a humble part only to insult him, 
and that Mr. Brieut had been condemned, as they put it, 
to be the “ walking gentleman ” of the Cabinet. Mr. Bricut 
took the occasion of his re-election at Birmingham to explain 
himself what happened. He had been offered one of the first 
parts in the play, and had been invited to become Secretary 
for India. With great good sense he declined the office. He 
did not think he would have been the right man for the place. 
He held views about Indian administration which are not 
in harmony with those generally received, and either he 
would have had to govern in a state of partial variance with 
all his subordinates, or he would have had to spend his days in 
working a system which he believed to be radically wrong. 
Then, again, the very first duty of all concerned in the govern- 
ment of India is to see that our military hold on it is pre- 
served in the highest state of efficiency. But this military 
side of Indian affairs struck Mr. Bricut as a little out of 
keeping with the habits and traditions of a Quaker. He 
therefore considered it much better in every way to accept 
the lighter post he now holds, as more congenial to him, 
as better for his health, and as more likely to allow him to 
take his proper part in great debates. He had also the plea- 
sure—and it was a pleasure in which he might, without re- 
proach, find much satisfaction—of telling his constituents that 
he had reason to suppose the offer to him of office had received 
the full approbation of the Queen. Rumour says that there 
was something more than approbation of his being invited 
to join the Cabinet, and that the Queen took occasion to 
say a few words of gratitude to him for the kind expres- 
sions he had used in her defence when she was accused of 
indulging in an excess of sorrow. Whether the rumour is 
true or not, we do not pretend to know; but it is exceed- 
ingly probable that among her new Ministers the QuEEN—who 
naturally regards minute differences of social rank with the 
equal eyes of royalty—might have felt a marked degree of 
friendliness for a man whose pride in England as opposed to 
pride in the English upper classes, whose deep sense of family 
affection, whose tender memory of family sorrows, and whose 
passionate love for the poor are not without echoes in her own 
bosom. Mr. Bricut’s principal aim, however, was not to show 
that he was right in accepting the office he holds, but to show 
that he was right in accepting office of any kind. Those whom 
he addressed were quite ready to absolve him, and were not 
perhaps without a legitimate pride in thinking that their 
member was a Right Honourable and among the foremost men 
in the actual government of the country. It is impossible to 
criticize unfavourably the course taken by Mr. Bricut in ac- 
cepting office at the earnest entreaties of his friends, and with 


desire that the system of Parliamentary government should 
be kept up. But the difficulties which a Premier has to 
encounter when he is forming a Ministry were illustrated, 
not only by the hesitation as to accepting office which Mr. 
Briaut described himself as having felt, but by the extreme 
disinclination for office which the Soriciror-GENneRAL avowed 
he had entertained. And if difficulties are caused by some 
being too unwilling to take office, equal difficulties are caused 


by the jealousies and ill-humour of those who are gj 
pointed. Ordinarily, those who do not get what they 
have the good sense and good taste to hold their tongues, and 
let others dwell on their wrongs for them. But Mr, Larry 
has this week most obligingly offered to an amused public the 
whole story of his disappointment. He expected, as he said t 
Southwark, to have been in the Cabinet; he was Not in the 
Cabinet, and so he could say nothing about any subject of 
political interest. The grand gentlemen in the Cabinet mug 
settle what was to be done, and then poor fellows like himself 
would be expected to back it up, and to swear it was the 
proposal ever made, and to work and speak their hardest tg 
carry it. If Mr. Layarp, of all impossible people, expected j) 
be in the Cabinet, what expectations Mr. GLADsTONE must hay 
had to disappoint, and what intrigues he must have had tp 
baffle! If Mr. Layarp really wishes to know why he was not 
in the Cabinet, let him study the speech made at Bradford 
Mr. Forster, whose exclusion from the Cabinet was perha 
unavoidable, but was a real loss to his party and the natj 
and who yet not only did not say a single word that could 
indicate pique at his being still a subordinate, but who had 
even the worldly wisdom and tact to seem in the hi 
degree satisfied, and even to rejoice that he had got to wok 
under such a splendid hand at educational reform as Lord Dz 
Grey. 


TURKEY AND GREECE, 


i efforts of the Great Powers to prevent the dispnte 
between Turkey and Greece from becoming identical with 
the “Eastern Question” seem not unlikely to prove successful, 
It was clear from the first that they must be successful if 
there was nothing in the immediate quarrel beyond what wa 
visible on the surface. That Turkey should be irritated into 
sudden action by a series of petty annoyances, and by the 
disposition lately shown in the English Foreign Office to 
underrate her powers of self-defence, was perfectly natural, 
The speculations as to the share which Austria or France had 
had in the despatch of the ultimatum partook of that exces- 
sive farsightedness which, in the attention it pays to the 
horizon, forgets to look at what is lying just before it. Why 
Austria, to whom peace is a necessary of life, should have 
gone out of her way to risk a European war was a problem 
which the inventors of these rumours prudently declined to 
consider. Some passable reasons could, it is true, be a» 
signed why France might not dislike an outbreak at a safe 
distance from her own doors; but that she should identify 
herself at starting, and in so marked a manner, with the caus 
of the Porte was sufficiently improbable. If the action of the 
Turkish Government admitted of being explained without re- 
sorting to any recondite theories, that of the Greek Govern- 
ment was equally open to an interpretation not inconsistent 
with a peaceful solution of the difficulty. Whether, indeed, 
Greece would have rejected the ultimatum without some 
prospect of assistance, is open to doubt; but it does not 
follow that this expected assistance was necessarily to assume 
a warlike shape. Supposing that the Greek Ministers found 
themselves unable to concede the demands of the Porte 
without an unpleasant conflict with the popular feeling at 
home, or without creating a precedent of submission to 
Turkey which might entail inconvenient consequences, 4 
powerful friend might stand ready to take the matter out 
of their hands, and so relieve them of the responsibility for 
a settlement which would be in name, as well as in fact, 
the work of the Great Powers. If by this method the 
friend in question could serve a purpose of his own, and 
reassume a position which circumstances had lately forced 
him to relinquish, such a conclusion of the business would 
have the double recommendation of pleasing both parties 
Let us apply this hypothetical explanation to the facls 
of the case. What, presuming it to be true, would be 
the form which the diplomatic negotiations inevitable 
under the circumstances might be expected to take! 
Would it not be that Russia, after allowing Europe ® 
get sufficiently frightened at the prospect of a gene 

war, should propose, either by herself or by an agent 
that so tremendous an issue should not be left to the 
decision of the Governments immediately interested, but 
should be referred to a European Conference? What has 


actually happened is not very unlike this. For some days @ 
war between Turkey and Greece seems almost inevitable. 
The Great Powers are all in accord as to the extreme 1m- 
portance of preventing such a catastrophe, but they are not 
equally agreed upon the means by which their views are to 


be carried out. While they are waiting for some happy 10 
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sation which shall animate them all at the same moment, 
danger that some decisive step will be taken by the Porte 
inereases every day. Then, almost at the last moment, a 
Conference is suggested—whether by Russia directly, or by 
ia, does not much affect the theory—and is assented to 
by the other Governments; not willingly, for the very 
word Conference has an ominous sound in connexion 
with Eastern affairs, but because there is nothing better 
to be done. ‘The precise result of the discussion is 
4 matter of minor importance to those by whom it is 
originated. Greece will doubtless have to yield something, 
put she will do so under pressure which it is obviously im- 
ible to resist. Russia will once more find herself discuss- 
ing the position of Turkey, and will thus terminate the 
enforced abstinence from that, to her, most interesting of ques- 
tions which she has had to put up with since 1856. And in 
this way the ends which both Governments had in view 
when the rejection of the ultimatum was determined on 
will have been sufficiently attained. That this has been 
the real course of events we cannot undertake to say. But it 
will be admitted that the hypothesis is not without a certain 
prima facce probability. 
Whatever objections may exist to the application of the 
sed remedy, the fact that it is inconsistent with a policy 
of non-intervention is certainly not one of them. A good deal 
has been eaid during the last fortnight about the folly it would 
argue in the English Government to allow this country to be 
mixed up with the Eastern Question. The politicians who 
take this view seem entirely to forget that there is such 
a thing as being committed by previous avis. If the sub- 
ject were now raised for the first time, something might 
perhaps be said in favour of England holding aloof from 
the discussion. In point of fact, however, it has long ago 
been decided that we shall bear our part in every negotia- 
tion which arises; nay, more—it has to a great extent been 
decided what that part shall be. There isa school of writers 
who approach every question of European diplomacy as 
though it were a question of first instance. They seem to 
forget that a nation has any continuous life, or that it is in 
the least degree pledged by the obligations it has voluntarily 
incurred. It will be of little use therefore to recommend 
the advocates of unconditional non-intervention to read 
the treaty between England, France, and Austria, signed 
st Paris no longer ago than the 15th of April, 1856. And 
yet, if words mean anything, there must be something in 
the agreement of these three Powers to “ guarantee jointly 
“and severally the independence and the integrity of the 
* Ottoman Empire” as recorded in the Treaty of Paris, and 
to consider ‘‘ any infraction of the stipulations of the said 
“treaty as a casus belli.” Different views may be taken of 
the duties which this agreement imposes upon the contracting 
parties, but that it imposes some duties, and that the dis- 
charge of those which it does impose is binding upon Great 
Britain, admits of no doubt at all. What, therefore, could 
be more absurd than for a Government thus pledged to 
proclaim non-intervention as its policy? And yet this is 
the line which, if it were to listen to some of its advisers in 
the press, the English Cabinet would take. The very Minister 
who signed the Treaty of Paris on behalf of Great Britain 
would now have to proclaim to Europe that it is nothing 
better than waste paper. We are not arguing that there is 
anything in the terms of the treaty which calls for an inter- 
vention as between Turkey and Greece, A treaty can only 
be violated by the Powers which are parties to it, and Greece 
was not one of the signataries to the Treaty of Paris. Nor 
does an undertaking to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire commit Fngland to any hostile action against the 
revolted subjects of the Porte. But the position taken up 
by the advocates of non-intervention is absolute and with- 
out exception; and it is a sufficient answer to their argu- 
ments to say that England is pledged to intervene in the 
Eastern Question under certain defined circumstances, and 
that it is extremely improbable that a war between Turkey 
and Greece could subsist for any length of time without these 
circumstances arising. If the Western Powers took no 
in the matter, and if Greece, as would be most probable, 
got the worst of the contest, it might be out of the power 
of the Emperor of Russia to remain a mere spectator, how- 
ever anxious he might be to do so. The moment he draws 
the sword against Turkey the state of affairs contemplated by 
the Treaty of April, 1856, comes into being, and with it arise, 
without any further act on our part, a whole series of inter- 
national obligations. So far, therefore, from an assent to a 
Conference on the part of England being an unwise meddling 
4Q questions with which we have no concern, it may rather be 


regarded, as matters stand at present, as the only method by 
which we can avert a grave and unwelcome necessity, 
What should be the course taken by Great Britain in the 
event of the Conference assembling, is a matter which 
fairly admit of argument. The first effort of all con 
will naturally be to stop the impending war without com- 
promising the independence of either dombatant. If this 
proves to be impossible, the English Government can hardly 
go far wrong in assenting to such action as can be jointly 
undertaken by the Great Powers. Both sides of the dis- 
pute may be said to be represented, the one by Russia and 
the other by Austria, and an exercise of authority which com- 
mends itself to both these Governments is not a to press 
with undue weight upon either Turkey or Greece. If no such 
general agreement can be arrived at, the difficulty of the situa- 
tion will be greatly increased ; and it will then become a ques- 
tion whether the efforts of the Western Powers ought not to be 
strictly limited to the exclusion of any third Power from the 
field of battle. It would be obviously premature to discuss 
such a point as this before the Conference has been even agreed 


upon. 


THE IRISH CHURCH AND ULTRAMONTANISM, 


NGLISHMEN who wish to speculate on any Irish sub- 
ject soon find themselves discouraged. Ireland is one of 
those countries that seem to bafile all calculations, and to be 
surrounded by a haze of mystery that frustrates all inquiry. 
Books about Ireland tell us little that is useful, for an account 
of one part of Ireland gives an impression wholly false as 
regards other parts of Ireland, and what is true to-day in any 
district becomes false to-morrow. Irishmen themselves have 
not much information to give that is worth having, for their 
minds are almost always biassed by the prejudices among 
which they have been brought up, and by the jealousies and 
rivalries of different localities and different creeds. English- 
men who travel in Ireland are consciously and avowedly 
humbugged by the most hospitable gentry, the pleasantest 
women, and the most inventive peasantry in the world. When, 
therefore, we begin to speculate upon any of the consequences 
of disestablishing the Irish Church, we can only do so after 
premising that all prophecies and guesses about Ireland will 
very probably be falsified by the event. Still the connexion 
between the disestablishment of the Irish Church and the 
triumphant growth of Ultramontanism in Ireland has been so 
often put forward as a main element in the decision of the 
question whether the Irish Church ought to be disestablished, 
that it is almost impossible to avoid speculating how far it is 
true that Ultramontanism has the promise of a great success 
if the Irish Church is disestablished. Fortunately those who 
look upon the main question from the point of view which 
guides the Liberal party, and which has received the sanction 
of the nation, are free from the trouble of considering, for the 
purposes of practical action, whether Ultramontanism will 
benefit or not by the disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
The Irish Church is defended and maintained on the ground 
that it has been erected as a symbol of the detestation with 
which the conquering nation regards the religion of the con- 
quered. It answers exactly the same purpose as would have 
been answered if every parish in Ireland had been forced to 
set up a bronze statue of Witiiam-: III. within its bounds out 
of the parochial funds. Of course, there are other grounds 
on which it is defended, but this is one ground, and it is quite 
enough for all those who have adopted one of the pri 
principles of the Liberal party, that it is wrong and wicked 
to use physical strength in order to give pain to the religious 
feelings of those who are governed by force, As soon as an 
English Archbishop put forward in defence of the Irish 
Church the plea that it was a good bol of religious 
hatred, further discussion, so far as the Liberal party went, 
was unn . If the consequence of disestablishing the 
Irish Church would be that every one of the seven hundred 
thousand Irish Anglicans would fall under the sway of Ultra- 
montanism within a week, no one could be shaken in his 
resolve to do away with a symbol of religious hatred who not 
only thinks such symbols bad in themselves, but whose whole 
policy and conception of government would be cut away if he 
had to accept such symbols as part of the system he upheld. 
Whether, therefore, Ultramontanism would be most likely to 
win or to lose by the disestablishment of the Irish Church is 
only a point of theoretical importance, just as it is only 
a point of theoretical importance whether the Irish will be 
in any way conciliated by what we are going to do with the 
State Church. It may be that Protestantism will make 
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may be that the Irish will appreciate with kindly feelings the 
sacrifice we shall make; but we are going to disestablish 
the Irish Church, not to benefit Protestantism or to please the 
Trish, but because government on Liberal principles and the 
maintenance of the State Church of Ireland vannot go on 
together. Simply as a matter of speculation, and of specula- 
tion based on the extremely imperfect data procurable on all 
Trish questions, we venture to hazard the opinion that the 
immediate effects of disestablishing the Irish Church will be 
favourable, and the ultimate effects unfavourable, to Ultra- 
montanism. 


It seems extremely improbable that the ardour of volun- 
taryism will be so great as to provide for the celebration 
of Anglican Services, and the residence of an Anglican 
clergyman, in every Irish parish. However devoted Irish 
landlords may be to their Church, and however heartily they 
may subscribe to provide for its wants, it is scarcely likely 
that those who preside over the administration of the Church 
will fing themselves possessed of funds so ample as to warrant 
them in supporting a clergyman in places where he has 
often nothing else to do except to read the services to his 
wife. Protestantism will therefore retire out of some of the 
territory it now holds. The deserted sheep, where there are any, 
will first deplore the absence of the shepherd to whom they 
have been accustomed, will then probably keep aloof for some 
time from all folds, and ultimately will in many cases stray 
into the fold that is nearest to them. We may put against 
this loss the gain which Protestantism, if it has more energy 
and life put into it, is supposed by sanguine calculators to be 
likely to achieve in large towns. But in any case there will 
be human beings, whether many or few, who, if the Established 
Church were maintained, would be Protestants, and who, if 
the Established Church is not maintained, will be Ultra- 
montane Catholics. In this sense Ultramontanism will profit 
by the disestablishment of the Irish Church. It will win 
over some fraction of the seven hundred thousand Anglicans. 
But this is by no means all. The Protestant clergyman, 
even in the most Catholic parishes, is something more 
than the representative of an alien Church and a foreign 
conquest. He is also a man of some education, position, 
and means; he is generally a married man, and his wife 
is able to show what a home is where comfort and re- 
finement have a place. He has got the impress of secular 
ideas on his mind, and to some extent the English way of 
looking at things. It is impossible that such a man should 
not exercise some influence, however faint and indirect, on 
the peasants around him. They must have some sort of 
reverence for the one man they know who is not afraid of the 
priest; they cannot help getting a glimmering of a con- 
ception that there are at least two ways of looking at re- 
ligious matters, and although he seems to them, of course, a 
heretic, and destined to be most properly punished for his 
heresy, yet the mere daily prospect of a heretic who draws a 
decent income from his heresy, and lives and dies contentedly 
in it, cannot fail to have some effect on their minds. But if 
the State Church is disestablished, this influence will in many 
districts be withdrawn; and very naturally the counter-in- 
fluence will prevail more strongly or more completely. Not 
only will Ultramontanism prevail throughout many parishes, 
but the very germs of all religious thought not in harmony 
with Ultramontanism will be crushed. ‘lhe peasantry will go 
what we shall call back, and what Ultramontanes would call 
forward, in some parts of Ireland, and will be more entirely 
submissive, and more absolutely destitute of a thought that 
can be called their own. Lastly, Irish Ultramontanism will 
still have many battles to fight with the English Government, 
even after the State Church is got rid of, and it will fight 
these battles in reliance on the hold it possesses over the 
peasantry. It must be expected that it will make use of its 
present triumph as an incentive to exertion, and an encourage- 
ment to perseverance. The priests will invite their adherents 
to labour to get rid of this or that thing they dislike, and will 
promise as easy a victory as that gained over the Anglican 
Church. Irishmen, like other people, wish to be on the winning 
side, and Ultramontanism will represent itself as having made 
the English Government give way once, and perfectly able to 
do so again. 


In these respects the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
will probably be beneficial to Ultramontanism, but its ulterior 
effects will perhaps incline the other way. It is not Pro- 
testantism that Ultramontanism fears, or has to fear; it is the 
spread of what it stigmatizes as the dangerous principles of 
modern civilization. The Pore has lately had a kind 
word to say for poor benighted Protestants, but nothing 


want a just and honest Government, and a thriving country, 
and liberty of speech and thought. The spirit that animate, 
them is the direct opposite of that to Ultramontanj 
which strives to damp off the intellect out of men, and to keep 
them poor and rather dirty, but in return undertakes to keep 
their souls in the state most likely to lead to their salvation, 
They are two radically different views of life, and it must be 
owned that theoretically there is a great deal to be said fo 
the Ultramontane view. But they are incompatible views, ang 
individuals and nations have to choose between them. 
really important point to settle, when we ask how the dis. 
establishment of the Irish Church will affect Ultramontanj 
is, whether it will tend to advance or retard the growth in 
Ireland of that way of looking at human life which the Pop, 
curses as the worst part of modern civilization. Everything 
that gives power to Liberal principles in Ireland, or tha 
promotes the material prosperity of the country, is adverse tg 
Ultramontanism; everything that shuts out thought and 
makes the people poor is favourable to it. We are thus forced 
back to the old familiar position which, so far as we are aware, 
Ultramontanes do not deny, that what are commonly known 
as Liberal principles of government, whatever harm they ma 
do otherwise, favour independent thought and contribute to 
the material wealth of nations. It is precisely because 
thus stir up the rebellious passions of the heart, and fix the 
mind on temporal blessings, that Ultramontanes so fi 
oppose them. But the maintenance of the State Church in 
Ireland is clearly inconsistent with the triumph or advance of 
Liberal principles. Even, therefore, if the disestablishment 
of the State Church had no positive effect in promoting the 
principles of modern civilization in Ireland, yet these prin- 
ciples must fade away, and withdraw themselves out of 
Ireland, unless the State Church is disestablished. Ultra- 
montanism, therefore, sustains a very great loss by this 
disestablishment, inasmuch as an insuperable barrier to the 
advance of principles directly antagonistic to those of Ultra 
montanism is thus removed. Further, it is the object of those 
who most warmly urge forward the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church to make Ireland one with England, and to 
treat it, and to persuade it that it is treated, and that itis 
good for it to be treated, as a part of the English nation. 
Opinions may differ as to whether this result would in any 
degree flow from the disestablishment of the Irish Church; 
but no one can doubt that if it did flow, if Ireland were more 
united to England, more penetrated by English ways of 
thinking, more engaged in English modes of seeking wealth, 
the influence of Ultramontanism would decline. The dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church is only a part of a whole, a 
small but indispensable portion of a general policy. This 
policy may fail, or it may succeed; but it seems so likely to 
succeed, that we can conceive that an Ultramontane able to 
look ahead, and not dazzled by petty temporary and local 
triumphs, would prefer to see the Established Church preserved 
exactly asitis, 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES IN FRANCE. 


_ a man in the mental condition into which the Emperr 
of the Frencu seems to be rapidly settling down, a change 
of Ministry is perhaps an end in itself. Irresolution wants 
to be always doing something, and never doing anything 
decisive. To leave public affairs to take their own course 
would be to disregard the apprehensions which constantly 
suggest that the time for choosing his path has come, and that 
if he lets it slip he may find it irretrievably chosen for him. 
To commit himself definitively to peace or war abroad, to 
liberty or repression at home, would be to leave himself no 
outlet supposing his calculations to fail. To change a Minister 
or two may easily seem to be a happy compromise. There 18 
a semblance of vigorous action about it which is soothing to 4 
politician who has hardly yet given up the idea of influencing 
events, instead of being influenced by them. If the result 
should not prove exactly what he anticipates, no great harm 
will be done. The Ministers are only responsible to their 
master, and if their antecedents or their convictions should 
prevent them from cordially co-operating with their Sovereign 
after the mood in which he appointed them has given place 
to another, there is no difficulty in repeating the process 
as often as may be necessary. At all events, the Imperial 
object will have been attained. The popular mind will 
have been occupied by a shadowy political interest, while the 
Sovereign himself will have been gratified by the sense of 
being equal to the situation. The recent changes in the 
Foreign Office and the Ministry of the Interior are probably 
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———— 
of health is of itself sufficient to explain his resignation ; 
put, apart from this, the position of affairs on the Continent 
ed to demand some slight shuffling of the diplomatic 
by way of tribute to public opinion. After keeping 
the attention of Europe on the stretch through the whole 
gmmer and autumn, it was apparently decided some weeks 
that the current rumours of war were to mean nothing. 
The faint glow of decision implied in this resolution is happily 
d by the appointment of the Marquis pe Lavaterre. 
It is supposed to stand for something in connexion with the 
fastern question, but nobody knows exactly what, and in this 
t the Emperor himself has possibly very little advantage 
over the general public. But M. pe Lavaterre has been 
Ambassador at Constantinople, and the occasion on which he 
was so was before the Crimean war. If any one likes to argue 
t hoc ergo propter hoc, the fallacy may serve to create an 
impression that France is playinga great part in Europe. He 
has also been Minister at Rome, and his retirement trom that 
post coincided with M. Tuouvenet’s retirement from the Foreign 
Office. Consequently he may be credited with more Italian 
thies than his immediate predecessor, and the Emperor 
very likely thinks that, as the clergy and the peasantry in the 
South have had their own way on the Roman question for more 
than a year, it is time to try whether the unbelieving laity and 
the Northern towns cannot be conciliated by a slight change 
of tone, and of tone only. Then, as to Germany, M. pe La- 
VALETTE represents that phase of policy which prompted the 
publication of the three maps of France. He accepts the 
aggrandizement of Prussia as Mr. DisraEtt accepted house- 
hold suffrage. Now that it has come, what does it signify ? 
This was the substance of his Circular of September, 
1866; and to this point, after many intermediate oscilla- 
tions, the Emperor of the Frencu seems to have come 
round. If he can only persuade his subjects to take the same 
view of the question, the interests of peace will certainly be 

promoted for the moment. 


The appointment of M. pe Forcape pe Laroquette to the 
Ministry of the Interior seems to symbolize a new bid for 
popularity in the country districts. M. Pinarp’s reign has 
inall respects been disastrous. To begin with, he seems to 
have cursed where he was called to bless. He was the Re- 
porter on the Press Law to the Council of State, and as this was 
regarded by the authorities in the light of a signal concession 
tu liberty, 1t may be supposed that they intended M. Pixarp’s 
promotion to be a further advance of the same kind. The 
best that can be said of him, however, is that he has not 
suffered his own law to remain a dead letter. His prosecu- 
tions of various newspapers for giving non-official summaries 
of the debates in the Legislature, and more recently for pub- 
lishing the Bavpiy subscription-list, have given unusual 
occasion to the enemies of the Government to blaspheme. On 
the whole his policy hus been one of defiance rather than of 
management, and the result has shown that there are too 
many hostile elements at work in France to make it wise to 
take this line unless you are prepared to go through with it. 
M. Pivxarp is too straightforward a politician to have the 
conduct of a general election, which from now till next May 
will be the chief function of the Minister of the Interior. 
In fact, the more politics can be excluded from the public mind 
during this interval the larger will be the Government ma- 
jority. Politics in France have an unpleasant connexion with 
“the old parties.” If they are once tasted, it is difficult to 
ensure that only a moderate draught will be taken of them. 
The Emperor has to solve the problem which has baffled, and 
will bafile to the end of time, paternal Governmeats of all 
shades. He would like his subjects to use their own judg- 
ments, and follow their own wills, if he could only be sure 


_ that their judgments and wills would take the right road. If 


they would but see eye to eye with him, every semblance of 
compulsion or restriction would be gladly withdrawn, and 
the Empire mizht take its place among strictly Parliamentary 
Governments. As this cannot be, the only alternative is to 
give Frenchmen something else to think of. M. Pixarp tried 
to fight the evil directly, and only succeeded in aggravating it. 
His successor will try the wiser course of overcoming evil 
With good. ‘This seems to be the meaning of M. pe Forcape DE 
Laroquette’s translation. He will use the experience gained 
in the Ministry ot Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works in 
promoting the material interests of the country, or, more accu- 
rately perhaps, of those parts of the country in which there is any 
fear of an electioneering reverse. The most beneficial changes 
are occasionally attended with some drawbacks, and in tuis 
case it has been impossible to promote M. pe Forcape ve 
Laroqvette without otlending the Minister who has been dis- 
missed to make room for him. M. Pinarp declines to see 


that he has been too aggressive in his Conservatism, and 
refuses compensation in any form. This unusual assertion of 
independence has taken Paris by surprise, and for the last ten 
days M. Pryarp has been receiving unexpected compliments 
from journalists of all parties. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the policy to be initiated by his successor is 
founded on a more thorough appreciation/of the situation, and 
that if peace abroad is to be accompanied by contentment at 
home, the connexion can only be secured by a liberal admi- 
nistration of solid pudding. How such a meal agrees with 
French digestion the May Elections will show. M. Gresster’s 
appointment as Minister of Agriculture seems designed to win 
popularity in the Corps Législatif. Hitherto neither debating 
eminence nor straight voting has helped the possessor of these 
virtues in his political career. The Corps Législatif seemed to be 
the one place which was not a nursery for Ministers. The choice 
of M. GressIer as successor to M. DE Forcape pe LaroqueTTEe 
has put an end to this tradition, and the number of would-be 
Ministers who will seek in future to make oratory the path to 
office will probably be considerable. The new Minister is sup- 
posed to belong to that school of moderate Imperialists which, 
content with the substance of power, does not think it necessary 
to show the whip as well as use it. He was the Reporter of 
the Commission on the Army Law of last year, and in that 
capacity defended the scheme of the Commission, not only 
against the Opposition, which thought the law unnecessary, but 
against Marshal Niet, who thought it inadequate. That the 
Emperor should now single him out for office confirms to some 
extent the notion that pacific counsels are likely for the pre- 
sent to be in the ascendant at the Tuileries. 

Upon these various changes the Emperor, it may be sup- 
posed, relies to regain for his Government that popularity 
which has been rudely shaken by the events of the autumn. 
How strongly he feels the necessity of doing something in 
this way may be gathered from his asserted intention to 
defer the election for the four seats now vacant in the 
Corps Législatif until the latest date allowed by law. It 
is true that this happens to coincide with the period of 
the general election, but the Emperor wou'd scarcely ieave 
four constituencies unrepresented for half a year, and thereby 
give the Opposition an opportunity of. assuming that. 
he is afraid of the popular verdict if the elections were 
held now, unless he felt sufficiently doubtful of the result to 
make it safer to sit still under such an imputation, In 
six months from this time the state of affairs at home and 
abroad may have undergone extensive changes. M. Baupin 
and his monument may have been forgotten, a happy stroke 
of diplomacy may have pacified the East, and the promise of 
some new railways may have gladdened the hearts of the 
French agriculturists. At all events, the evil day may be 
postponed, and this consideration alone is probably sufficient 
to account for any step which is now taken by Naroxeon III. 


MR. MILL AND MRS. M‘LAREN. 


MERE are consolations for most of the evils of life, 
- anodynes for every smart, mollifying ointments for every 
wound bo:h of body and soul. Mr. Mitt, we are glad to 
think, has found Sisters of Mercy in Edinburgh, when the 
coarse and unfeeling men of Westminster have treated him 
with contumely and neglect. One might have expected to find 
an impulsive Irish spinster welcoming with the Irish poet’s 
perennial affection the champion of Woman's Rights, but 
plaintive bleak Scotland, in the person of Mrs. M‘Laren, 
repeats the strain of endearing affection— 
Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer ! 
Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home is still here : 
Here still is the smile that no cloud can o’ercast, 
And the heart and the hand all thy own to the last. 
To do her only justice, Mrs. M‘Lanen, after the manner of 
women, selects those particular aspects of Mr. Miu’s active 
political life which have most completely alienated from him 
not only the confidence of the Westminster electors, but the 
masculine mind generally. And, on the other hand, to do 
Mr. MILL justice, he selects as the peculiar honour and glory 
of the sex—and indirectly, therefore, as forming their best 
claims to the suffrage—those qualities of mind, or rather those 
mental disqualifications, which he thinks superior to “ reason- 
“ing.” That the Edinburgh Branch of the National Society 


for Woman’s Suffrage —the title, though ambitious, betrays a 

feminine ellipsis of meaning—should be hurt, as the ladies 

say, at the rejection of their patron, is not unnatural; and 

that, being hurt, they should sigh, is most natural; and that, 

regretting and sighing, they shoud be a litile spiteful, is no 

very strange thing. But when Mrs, M‘Lanen and her sisters 
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were deploring the loss that they had sustained in Mr. M11t’s 
absence from Parliament they were not very wise, if they 
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“ generous indignation,” they ought to have the Parliamentary 
franchise. Not that, of course, we admit Mr. MILt’s accoug 


were right as to the fact, in connecting Mr. Mitt’s defeat | of the reluctance of Englishwomen to approve of Mr, Eypy’s 


with his prosecution, or persecution, of Governor Eyre. If on 
this ground Mr. MILL was rejected, it was not very prudent, 
though very womanly—or, as Mr. GLapsTonE would say with 
an apt distinction, very womanish—to let the cat out of the 
bag. Not that Mrs. M‘Laren stands alone in this maladroit 
confession. Mr. Mr. own electioneering 
secretary, admits that the Bouverie correspondence and the 


BrapiaueH subscription had much to do with his rejec- 
tion from Parliament. Had an enemy said that these 
three events in Mr. Mutt’s life —the Eyre matter, the 
BraDLavuGH matter, and the Bouverte matter—cost him his 
seat, Mr. Mitt might have set this down as an impertinent 
surmise which could never be proved. What can he say when 
his friends assure him of the unpleasant fact? for fact we may 
assume it to be, vouched for, in Westminster and Edinburgh, 
by his chosen and confidential friends Mr. Matteson and Mrs. 
M‘Laren. 

What, however, we are most concerned with is the very 
singular and noticeable theory about feminine character and 
feminine moral duties which Mr. Miu broaches. It is the 
more noticeable because Mr. Mitt propounds it in the calm 
philosophic seclusion of Avignon, as a moral theorem. The 
right or claim to the suffrage urged on the part of women is in 
itself a mere political and subordinate consideration; it is a 
matter of municipal regulation, and it has been properly 
enough argued in a narrow, technical way. If women are 
allowed to possess property, and to make wills and dispose of 
their means, to hold the offices of parish clerk and sexton, to 
sue and to be sued, there is something at any rate specious 
both in the way of precedent and policy to be said for en- 
trusting them with the franchise, or at least such of them as, 
under the present law, are citizens for so many purposes. 
Here is a legitimate subject to canvass and discuss. And that 
was about all that Mr. Mitt did discuss as a legislator at 
Westminster. But at Avignon he goes into the root of the 
matter, and tells us what the auto-woman ought to be; and 
in so doing he has managed to give the strongest argument to 
the opponents of woman’s rights. The ladies’ champion has 
given the most severe and damaging back-handed blow to the 
whole sex. The sternest misogynist could hardly have pro- 
nounced a more bitter satire against them. 


Loving Mr. Mitt much, Mrs. M‘Laren and her friends 
hate Governor Eyre more; and it would almost seem that 
it was rather for this indirect object that the Edinburgh 
letter was penned. Indeed, she says as much. Assuming 
the function of “an enlightened posterity,” Mrs. M‘Laren 
is convinced that future ages will subordinate the ladies’ 
advocate to Governor Eyre’s prosecutor ; and she is convinced, 
end is woman enough to say so, that for this act Mr. Mini 
will be far more distinguished in history than for his eminent 
intellectual endowments. We, being neither “ posterity” nor 
“enlightened,” would prefer to forget, in the author of Liberty 
and Logic, Mr. Eyre’s assailant, and the correspondent of 
My. Bouverir, Mr. Mr. and Mrs. M‘Laren. 
Not so Mrs. M‘Laren. This is too often the way of women. 
If their hero has a weak place in his character, they are 
sure to make matters worse by trying to make the best of 
them. Mrs. M‘Laren has the womanly wit to know where 
the hole in Mr. Mitu’s coat is, and then, woman-like, she 
scratches and scrapes and cobbles at the rent only to make it 
ten times more conspicuous. His best friends, and we do not 
consider ourselves the least or coldest admirers of Mr. Mitt, 
deplored his violence and bitterness in this particular matter; 
Mrs. M‘Laren will have it to be his crowning glory. 


Mrs. M‘Laren having done everything that she could to 
make bad worse as regards Mr. Mitt, Mr. Mitt returns 
the clumsy compliment by making the worst form of the | 
feminine character worse by his defence of it. Mr. Mit. 
admits that Englishwomen generally did not back him in 
lis attack on Mr. Eyre. But they ought to have done 
so, he says. If we admit this, what is it but to say that 


prosecution. Why women have felt for Mr. Eyre in }jg 
sufferings is because they really had this very wo 
sympathy and generous indignation which Mr. Mini denig 
them. Only they did not confine it to the negro, They 
thought, and thought generously, of the man who, a 
they believed, saved their own white sisters from d 
and what was worse than death. They thought kindly anq 
with warmth of feeling of one who, as they believed, hag 
been grossly persecuted. Their sympathy was with wha 
they deemed to be the weak and suffering. Only they foung 
this suffering in the treatment which Governor Eyre received 
at the hands of Mr. Mitt and Mr. Taytor, not in the fiction 
of the eight miles of negro corpses in Jamaica. 

Mr. Mitt goes further, and he ventures to say that g 
many—by which he means the majority of—Englishwomey 
are to be blamed because they did not give way to their 
feelings at the expense of their judgment. “If such women 
“had possessed the warmth of heart which all women ough; 
“ to have, their feelings would have been revolted at the tortures 
“ inflicted, and they would have considered the reasonings 
“which they were attempted to be palliated as beyond ther 
“ province.” Only change the subject-matter—for the tor- 
tures inflicted on the negro read the tortures inflicted on Mr, 
Eyre—and this is precisely how our women felt, and precisdy 
- what our women did, in the matter. Their feelings were revolted 
at the injustice done to Mr. Eyre, and they did consider as 
beyond their province the reasonings by which Mr. Mitt and 
Mr. TayLor attempted to palliate that injustice. This is what 
our women did, and ag women they were perlectly right in 
so doing. They were led away by their warmth of heart, 
and they refused to go into elaborate reasoning. This is their 
way, and a very good way too. They act upon impulse, not 
upon judgment; and they always will do so, and as Mr. 
MILL says, always ought to do so, So say we, but because 
this is their way, ought to be their way, and always will 
be their way, we hold that this characteristimof the sex 
debars them as a sex from political judgment, which must 
be formed, not upon “warmth of heart,” but strength of 
head. It seems to us—but then we are not philosophers 
and logicians—a very odd political principle that political 
power ought to be entrusted to one half of the community 
chiefly because it is their nature, and their best nature, to 
act upon feeling in defiance of reason; and it is but a clumsy 
help to Mr. Mitt’s argument on behalf of his clients to draw 
a distinction between the sacred few who are aware that it is 
their duty to use their intelligence on matters of politics and 
the ignoble feminine multitude to whom these things are 
too high, and at the same time to admit that not to be con- 
cerned in politics ought to conduce and does conduce to the 
development of the purest and highest grace of womanly 
pity and generous indignation. How are we to understand 
Mr. Mitt? As a matter of fact Englishwomen are divided 
into two great classes—namely, those who are aware that 
it is their duty to use their intelligence on matters of poli- 
tics, and those who are not so aware. That is, all women 
are either Beckerites or non-Beckerites. Among the non- 
Beckerites, and especially and emphatically because they 
are not politicians, the most womanly virtues ought to be 
found. ‘This is Mr. Mitu’s own argument. The conclusion 
seems irresistible—but then we are not logicians—that if 
not to pursue politics most conduces to the excellence of the 
female character, then to pursue politics is the surest way to 
debase the special grace of womanhood ; a conclusion of which, 
as it is Mr. Mitu’s, Mrs. M‘Laren may make what she can. 
We can get nothing else out of the correspondence, and as 
we certainly are not anxious to see women at the polling- 
booth, we are in a way thankful to Mr. Mixt for his admirable 


| argument against himself. 


MR. JOHNSON ON REPUDIATION. 


Englishwomen as a whole, on a very important matter, have 
shown themselves to be perfectly ignorant of their duties, and | 
utterly deficient in moral perception? If this is so—and Mr. | 
MALL must mean this when he observes that it is with especial 
sorrow that he has seen so many women cold and unmoved 
and unsympathizing with Mr. Eyre’s assailants—what, we 
would ask, follows but that Mr. MiLu is proposing to confer 
great political powers on a class which has proved itself to be 
totally deficient in appreciating its first and most elementary 
duties? Because so many women are deficient in their 


proper home charities and virtues, “in womanly pity and 


| & is impossible to fathom the mysteries of the Atlantic 


Telegraph. We have heard, till we are weary of the phrase, 
how it annihilates time and space and flashes intelligence. But 
the report of Mr. Jounson’s Message to Congress shows how, 


| without a single absolute misstatement or verbal inaccuracy, 


it can annihilate truth and flash anything rather than intelli- 
gence. The only impression which any one could possibly 
gain from the recent telegrams was that the Presipent had 
sent down a Message strongly opposed to repudiation, and in- 
sisting on specie payment; that the Senate had refused even 
to hear it read through; and that the House of Representatives 
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= 
had straightway passed a Resolution, by an almost unanimous 
yote, denouncing every device that savoured of repudiation, 
and agreeing with the Presipent in proclaiming a policy of the 
severest honesty. How such events could be possible no one 
gouldimagine. That any policy whatever which Mr. Jounson 
might proclaim should be adopted by Congress seemed mar- 
yellous enough, but that the agreement should occur upon this 
licy of full payment in gold—a policy which Democrats 
very policy 
had openly denounced, and which Republicans had not ven- 
tured to put forward at the hustings, and against which there 
was said to be an overwhelming majority in the House of 
resentatives—was one of those astonishing statements 
which it was impossible either to believe or to explain away. 
Now that the text of the Message has arrived, the ex- 
tion is simple enough. The Message does recom- 
mend a return to specie payments, so far as the currency 
js concerned; and, if this policy stood alone, its practical 
result would, of course, be to merge the question whether 
bonds should be paid in paper or gold, by bringing the 
lower up to the higher standard. But the telegraph, while 
transmitting the declaration in favour of specie payment, 
wholly omitted to state that President Jounson proposed to 
supply the requisite funds by the entire confiscation of the 
pnneipal of the debt. This is an entirely novel form of re- 
diation, and though the morality of the process is not 
improved by disguise, there is a sort of decency in casting a 
veil, however flimsy, over the process of robbing the public 
creditor. Mr. Jounson’s audacity, however, is above all 
guch subterfuges. According to his view the creditors who 
have received their stipulated interest for three or four years 
have had quite enough, and ought to be quite satisfied to 
give up the principal altogether in consideration of being 
paid interest for sixteen years more, which, according to 
the Presipent’s calculation, would just about amount to 
the entire capital. According to their bonds the creditors 
have a right to the promised interest for the sixteen years, 
and, at the end of that time, or whenever the settlement takes 
, to the whole principal also (whether in paper or gold 
mes now a comparatively trifling question), and Mr. 
JouNson proposes to discharge this obligation by omitting 
altogether the payment of the principal. The most violent 
Western Democrats had not gone beyoud a proposal to pay 
the principal in paper. The extremest Republicans meant to 
limit themselves to forcing what they called a compromise 
upon the creditors, in consideration of the removal of the 
technical blot on their securities arising from the absence of 
an express stipulation for repayment of the principal in gold. 
But Mr. Jounson has distanced all competitors in the quiet 
audacity of his project; and his ideas of justice and equity, 
and of the sacred observance of national credit, are too original 
to be stated in any words but his own :— 

“ Our national credit should be sacredly observed; but in 
“making provision for our creditors we should not forget 
“what is due to the masses of the people. It may be as- 
“sumed that the holders of our securities have already re- 
“ceived upon their bonds a larger amount than their original 
“ investinent, measured by a gold standard. Upon this state- 
“ment of facts it would seem but just and equitable that the 
“ six per cent. interest now paid by the Government should 
“be applied to the reduction of the principal in semi-anuual 
“instalments, which in sixteen years and eight months would 
“ liquidate the entire National Debt. Six per cent. in gold 
“would at present rates be equal to nine per cent. in currency, 
“and equivalent to the payment of the debt one and a half 
“times in a fraction less than seventeen years. This, in 
“ counexion with all the other advantages derived from their 
“investment, would afford to the public creditors a fair and 
“liberal compensation for the use of their capital, and with 
“this they should be satisfied. The lessons of the past ad- 
“monish the lender that it is not well to be over-anxious in 
“ exacting from the borrower rigid compliance with the letter 
“ofthe bond. If provision be made for the payment of the 
“indebtedness of the Government in the manner suggested, 
“our nation will rapidly recover its wonted prosperity.” 

Mr. Jounson has not hitherto proved himself a very suc- 
cessful prophet, and we venture to think that his last pre- 
diction is very far indeed from the truth. That the United 
States will recover material prosperity in spite of any blunders 
which their Government may commit is perhaps as certain as 
anything human car be; but it is not less certain that that 
fioeverity will be delayed rather than promoted by providing 
or what Mr. Jounson calls “ the payment of the indebtedness 

‘of the Government” by the method of repudiation. The 
past has lessons for debtors as well as for creditors, and if it 


partial robbery than to provoke total confiscation, it also 
warns all Governments that immunity from payment, acquired 
as Spain and some other States have acquired it, is one of the 
most certain forerunners of national decline. And it is satis- 
factory to see that the declaration pf the Presipent in 
favour of dishonesty has done more to convert the American 
Congress, and perhaps also the American people, to sound 
views of fiscal morality than all the speeches of their ablest 
statesmen and all the homilies of foreign critics. ‘The Reso- 
lution passed in answer to Mr. Jounson’s speech excludes 
in terms every form of repudiation, and for the moment it 
may have been the intention to pledge Congress to a prin- 
ciple which Mr. Jonnson had denounced. Still it is always 
possible to escape from the words of a Parliamentary reso- 
Jution, and when Mr. Jounson has ceased to trouble, and 
Congress is at rest, the temptation to do a little gentle confis- 
cation may be strong upon some of the representatives of the 
West. And if it should so fall out, we are afraid that we 
see an opening in the recently passed Resolution quite large 
enough to let the greenback party through. The Resolution 
may perhaps be satisfied with payment according to the letter 
of the bond, and, if so, it would be thought a masterly stroke 
to combine the luxury of honesty with the profit of repu- 
diation. For the present, however, it is well to be thankful 
for every impulse that tends to urge American legislators to 
resist the temptation which has been fatal to the credit of so 
many old-world countries. Antagonism to Mr. Jonnson is 
not the most stable foundation for an honest policy, because 
the antagonism must die out when Mr. Jounson retires into 
private life. Still the habit of practising, or even professing, 
virtue, from whatever motive, is always an improving disci- 
pline, and it may be that in the end the Americans will find 
out that honesty is not only disagreeable to Mr. Jounson, but 
is really the best policy for themselves. 


MR. BRIGHT IN THE CABINET. 


| is a little startling to be told by a Cabinet Minister that 
he has taken office against his own judgment. The thing 
itself perhaps has not been uncommon in these days of 
government by minorities, but it is a feeling which those who 
entertain it have usually kept to themselves. Mr. Bricur 
has not thought it necessary to maintain this customary 
reticence. In joining the Government, he told the electors of 
Birmingham, “I surrendered my inclination, and I may 
“ say also my judgment, to the opinions and to the judgment 
“ of my friends.” His hesitation sprang, however, from a 
different motive from those by which doubts of this kind are 
usually suggested. There is nothing in any of his recent 
speeches to show that he distrusts the Cabinet into which he 
has entered, and he certainly does not distrust the popular 
verdict in its favour, The ground of his unwillingness must 
rather be sought in his estimate of himself. He has taken 
stock of his own powers, and his deliberate conclusion is un- 
favourable to his fitness for office. There is a sense in which 
this conclusion is a sound one. To adopt a distinction 
more familiar to art and literature than to politics, Mr. 
Bricut has far more of the critical than of the creative 
faculty, As a speaker, he is seen at his best when he is 
attacking what he tiinks an abuse, and at his next best 
when he is explaining how a measure, not in all points 
such as he would have liked to see, may yet be accepted 
for what it is worth. In one capacity he is a very for- 
midable enemy, in the other he is a useful, though some- 
what too candid, friend; but in both it is the critical element 
in his character that comes into play. So far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, lis acceptance of oflice destroys his 
opportunities of discharging either function. A Minister has 
to build, which is not Mr. Brigut’s line; and he has to appear 
satistied with what he has built, even though he would have 
liked to raise the edifice several stories higher, which is not 
his line either. The members of a Government must often 
have quite as bad an opinion of their work as any independent 
member can have. At least, if they are proud of anything, 
it is that, considering all the difficulties in their way, they have 


hide their modesty under a bushel. For a Government to 
depreciate its own measures would be to invite the censure 
which is sure to come uninvited, and to check at the 
very outset the kindly enthusiasm of its supporters. The 
argument that half a loaf is better than no bread is not 
one on which Ministers can often venture. As regards his 
own reputation, therefure, Mr. Brigut was probably wiser 


teaches bondholders that it is sometimes better to submit to 


be a great Minister, and yet it will be asa Minister, past 
B2 


not been contented to do nothing. But they are compelled to, 


than his friends, It is hardly possible that he should ever © 
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or present, that he will be henceforth known and hereafter 
judged. 

Putting personal considerations aside, however, Mr. Bricut 
his no doubt been well advised. In politics it is not de- 
sirable that the critical faculty should be developed to the 
exclusion, or even to the undue subordination, of all others. 
What is attainable under the circumstances of the moment 
must always be taken into account in estimating statesmen 
and their acts. This is the ultimate test of every essay in 
legislation. An impracticable proposal is condemned by the 
fact that it is impracticable. It is not fair, therefore, to a 
Government that an Opposition leader zhould be free, even 
in prospect, from the chains in which Ministers are forced 
to work. However disposed he may be to make every 
fair allowance for the difficulties of their position, he will 
not be likely to do so if his calculations have never to be 
framed on the supposition that he may in due course be 
called upon to make them the basis of a policy. To aman 
who is anything more than a demagogue there will be some- 
thing sobering in the reflection that the words which 
flow so easily over his tongue are so many promissory 
notes for which he will have to find value at a future 
day. There ought to be no such thing as an incon- 
vertible currency in political professions. If Mr. Bricut 
were to be excused from taking his place in the Cabinet 
which he has been so largely instrumental in forming, very 
dangerous countenance would have been given to this mis- 
chievous theory. There is another consideration, pointing in 
the same direction, which had probably greater weight with 
Mr. Brieut’s friends. The addition of his name is, at all 
events at starting, an important source of strength to the Go- 
vernment. It has given Mr. GLapsToNE an amount of freedom 
in the choice of his colleagues which nothing else could have 
done. All things considered, it is a very strong Government. 
When the materials at the Prime Munisrer’s disposal, and 
the interests that had to be conciliated, are duly taken 
into account, it would be difficult to suggest a better one. 
But the Radical element of the party would have been much 
less likely to put up with the subordinate position they hold 
in it if their leader had not sat on the Treasury bench. No 
assistance that Mr. Bricut could have given from outside 
would have been at all equivalent in value. Those who pin 
their faith to him will now be able to say, Mr. Bricur 
knows all that is going on, and if he is satisfied we 
are. If he had been simply an independent supporter of 
the Government, they could at most have said, Mr. Brigut 
believes that all is going on well, and we must be content to 
believe so with him. His power of being useful in this way 
will only be increased by his unwillingness to take office. 
He gives the best possible proof of his faith in Mr. Guap- 
stone’s Administration by making a personal sacrifice to 
strengthen it. 

It has been lately said, however, with a good deal of ap- 
parent truth, that Mr. Bricut’s judgment on the matter may, 
after all, have been the right one, inasmuch as he is exactly 
the man to break up any Cabinet he may join. He is ani- 
mated, it is argued, by very strong convictions; he looks to 
the end rather than to the means, even though that end may 
be distant a quarter of a century; and he enforces these 
convictions and pursues this end with a zeal which is not 
always qualified either by prudence or temper. Placed 
in a Cabinet, he will be a political bull in a china shop. 
He will knock down cherished superstitions at every turn, 
and crush tender sensibilities. at every siep. His speech 
at his re-election is surely an undesigned answer to this ob- 
jection. No doubt words are not the same thing as deeds, 
but in this case they have more weight than mere words 
commonly have. They show that Mr. Bricut bas mastered 
and assented to the conditions under which alone Cubi- 
nets can exist. He does not enter tue Government with 
any idea that these conditions are no longer in force, nor 
with any stipulation that they shall be relaxed in his par- 
ticular case. Instead of this, he is profoundly impressed with 
the necessity of compromise. He warns his constituents that 
his votes may hereafter be different frem what they would 
have been if he had not taken cflice. He does not protess 
that this change will in all cases be the result of a change of 
view. Ou the contrary, he bids them understand that the 
new course will be one “which covs not affect principle so 
“much as time and opportunity”; that it will be only “a 
“temporary and inevitable concession to the necessity of 
“maintaining harmony of action among the members of the 
*“ Government.” It cannot be said, therefore, that Mr. Brigut 
has not faced the difficulties of his new position, To become 
« Cabinet Minister is to surrender the right of supporting all 


the measures you may think just or wise in consideration of 
increased power to promote some. Of course there are limits 
to this surrender. No man is justified in sacrificing wha 
he esteems a principle for any collateral advantage t 
the cause to which he wishes well. But such a sacrifice is 
demanded much more rarely than vulgar observers sup 

In the first place, not to insist upon a principle at a given ti 
or in a given way, is by no means identical with the abandon. 
ment of it. When the Government of the country has to be 
carried on by some fifteen members of Parliament, each hayj 
his own views of the scope and relative importance of the 
measures they are to propose in common, it is obvious that 
the programme of the Session must be framed on a system of 
give and take. Questions on which all the members of the 
Government are fully agreed naturally claim precedence ; next 
come those to which some members attach very great import- 
ance, while the rest have no feeling against them ; and in the 
end it will probably be found that there has been no need toin. 
troduce measures against which any Minister hasa firmly rooted 
objection. Even when such a necessity does arise, there may 
still be a means of escape. Of two contradictory views upon 
a question of public interest, one may involve a principle 
while the other may not. Let us take, for example, sucha 
question as Education. A Bill providing for a large increase 
in the number of primary schools has to be discussed by 
the Cabinet. It is supported by one Minister becanse 
the schools thus provided are, under certain circumstances, 
to be Denominational. It is opposed by another minister on 
the ground that Denominational education does not enable 
the State to get the best return for the money spent. In the 
end the latter yields, and quite rightly. For a partial recogni- 
tion of Denominational education may, with some men, be a 
matter of positive principle, and rather than go against it 
they would feel bound to retire from office; whereas, though 
to get a shilling’s worth for your shilling is extremely 
desirable, there is nothing immoral in being content with ten- 
pence’ worth if this happens to be all that can be got con- 
veniently. By these and the like qualifications the absolute 
supremacy of principle is practically modified, while they 
themselves are qualified in their turn by one paramount con- 
sideration. What this is is put with great clearness by Mr. 
Bricut. “ Look,” he tells his constituents, “ at the close of 
“ each Session, and observe whether the general result of the 
“ administration and legislation of the country is such as to 
“ justify you in giving support to the Government.” If itis, 
then, as he rightly concludes, a politician is justified in helping 
on this general result by forming a part of the Government 
which has brought it about. Whether Mr. Bricut’s practice 
will conform in all points with his theory remains, of course, 
to be seen. All that can be said at present is that there is 
nothing in the theory itself which is at all incompatible with 
the proper discharge of the duties of a Cabinet Minister. 


LIBERATION OF FENIAN PRISONERS. 


— Irish papers inform us that petitions are in pro- 
cess of preparation, beseeching the Crown to remit the 
remainder of the imprisonment imposed on the Fenian con-, 
victs. It is probable that the known character of Mr. GLaD- 
STONE, no less than the youth of his Administration, has given 
an impulse to the presentation of petitions which otherwise 
would harly seem likely to win a favourable hearing. That 
the Crown has been supplicated in terms which barely protess 
to observe the semblance of respect, and which occasionally, 
verge on the language of insult, would by most people be re- 
garded as a strong dissuasive from the exercise of the clemency 
which is ostensibly solicited. But although this infere:ce 1s 
logical, it is not necessarily applicable to the present case. 
We live in very peculiar times, and one of the most striking 
peculiarities of the day is to discard, not only the sanctions of 
precedent, but the dictates of common sense. In our age It 
does not follow that, because a request is asked in tones of 
offensive arrogance, the Crown should refuse to grant it. And 
it aimost does follow that a petition couched even in the most 
arrogant phraseology should not be regarded with distavour 
by a Minister who affects the attitude of a popular tribune, 
and who introduces into grave political discussion idle clap- 
trap about “our own flesh and blood.” It remains to be 
seeu whether Mr. GuapsTone will recognise his duty towal 
the Crown sufliciently to resist appeals which have Mten~ 
tionally combined substantial disrespect with the irowcal: 
affec ation of conventional loyalty. 

The main argument of the petitions which we have seen 
amouuts to this, ‘Lhe day of political punishments is gome by ; 
they are ablorent to the popular seutiment, and a system © 
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condonation would succeed better in securing the loyalty 
of the people than one of retributive penalties. In other words, 
men may in large bodies, on a grand scale, and 2gainst the 
common weal, commit crimes which, if committed by indi- 
yiduals against individuals, would be visited with the severest 
unishment. The example of foreign States is invoked, 
and not without plausibility. Every Government in France 
for the last eighty years has been either the offspring or the 
victim of revolutions. Where every party in turn may rise 
into the ascendant or be depressed into submission, all 
parties naturally concur in denouncing the infliction of ex- 
treme penalties to which all might be subjected in succession. 
But we would suggest to the voluble citers of foreign precedents 
that if just now any patriots organized a conspiracy against 
the Imperial dynasty of France, their inevitable failure would 
lead them to a painful familiarity with the swamps of 
Cayenne. That the United States Government has extended 
a generous amnesty to the South, is too broad a proposition 
for the facts upon which it is supposed to be founded, The 
Government of the United States was, by its own avowal, for 
three years at open war with the South. During that war it 
inflicted wounds upon its enemy which will remain for years 
unhealed ; and at the conclusion of the war it imposed condi- 
tions the severity of which, whether wholly or partially 
merited or the reverse, is at least inconsistent with the desig- 
nation of a generous amnesty. It will be time enough for the 
sympathizers with the Fenians to hold up the conduct of the 
American Government for our imitation when we have satisfied 
all the conditions of the analogy which is alleged for our dis- 
comfiture. When universal Ireland arms itself and wages 
a war, not of words, but of armaments, when it confronts 
our army in the field, seizes our vessels at sea, maintains for 
two or three years an independent Executive Government in 
Dublin, and, after suffering innumerable losses, succumbs to 
an inevitable necessity, it will be the right time to talk of the 
conduct of the North to the rebel States. What we want to 
do is to prevent the arrival of such a time and the neces- 
sity of entertaining such considerations. We wish also to 
prevent the repetition of blustering conspiracies and noisy 
displays which, without the solidity or the force, have all tie 
terror and annoyance, of hostile aggression. It is no slight 
thing for a country to go through all the worry and panic 
which the Fenian rebels succeeded in inspiring, though they 
failed in everything else. It is no slight thing that whole 
districts should be kept in constant alarm by the march- 
ings and countermarchings of some hundreds of half-drilled 
ragamuflins, who go about flaunting green flags, firing old 
blunderbusses, and occasionally shooting constables; that re- 
spectable persons should live in constant terror for their 
houses and their families, unless they afford a cowardly con- 
nivance to a horde of rascals who announce it as their mission 
to dethrone the QuEEN and overthrow British rule in Ireland ; 
and that in remote districts the owners of property should 
never venture to sleep without doubly barricading their doors 
and putting pistols under their pillows, and then that they 
should fear betrayal through the connivance or poltroonery of 
their own servants. It is no slight thing that families should 
be thus hunted out of the country, and that men who settled 
there with tie honest intention of doing their duty as land- 
lords should be driven to live in Cheltenham or Leamington, 
Londen, Paris, or Pau. It is no slight thing that English 
capitalists, with money bursting through their bags, should pre- 
fer investments in Chili, Peru, Mexico, or Russia, to investing 
itinIreland. It is no slight thing that the few Irishmen who 
have capital, and the many Irishmen who have ingenuity, 
should preter transferring both to England or France or 
Germany or the United States, rather than keep them for the 
benefit of Ireland; and all because, as they say, “ those 
“Fenian vagabonds unsettle the people’s minds.” It is no 
slight thing that the infection of this miserable treason should 
spread to English cities and inspire alien desperadoes with the 
ambition of tiring our prisons aud seizing our armouries. It 
is no slight thing that the bounce and braggadocio of these 
Brummayem rebels should so profoundly impress the mind of 
every newspaper editor in France, Italy,and Germany, that these 
nations should be perpetually on the look-out for an Irish 
rebellion, and the smiting of England in a vulnerable point. 
All these things are worrying and vexatious, but they are 
also something more; they are highly damaging to us as a 
people. It would be bad enough if these risings were only 
a big joke, if they were the mere out-come of the irre- 
—_ Iris spirit of fun. But they are designed in earnest. 

hey do a world of harm, and they are intended to do a vast 


deal more. ‘The men really desire what they profess—to upset 


titish government in Ireland, and to turn one portion of 
the United Kingdom into an independent Republic which 


should threaten, bully, and dun us for ever. That the idea 
is ludicrous is no reason why it should not be entertained by 
an imaginative people living on the shores of a “ melancholy 
“ocean.” That we laugh at it is no reason why they should 
not support it, and that we despise their enmity is no reason. 
why they should not brave us. / . 

There is only one course open for us to take consistently, 
with justice and common sense. It is to impress profoundly, 
upon the memories of the chiefs in each unsuccessful revolt. 
the personally disagreeable results of their treason. If it is 
once to be understood that the leaders of a pestilent sedition, 
after keeping the country in alarm for months together, 
necessitating the employment of a large military force and 
a considerable outlay of public money, are, when caught, to 
suffer no severer punishment than is habitually inflicted on 
the juvenile “prig” or the blundering “ magsman,” then 
the British taxpayer must make up his mind to a long 
indulgence in the costly luxuries of police establishments, 
military reinforcements, and public prosecutions. Now this 
is what the British taxpayer is not in a humour to do. 
Once let him see what the cost of these Irish risings is— 
the cost not to England alone, but also (we might almost 
say chiefly) to Ireland herself—and he will resent as it 
deserves the miscalled clemency of paltering with a treason 
which is only a degree less contemptible than it is trouble- 
some. He will grumble at the repeated calls upon his purse 
for the execution of a policy which a rigid firmness might 
have made as successful as it was necessary. He will ask 
why he should be subjected to the expense of thrice putting 
down a set of mock-heroic charlatans who ought to have 
been satisfied with being put down once. Nor will the 
recent precedents of insurgent nationalities operate in favour 
of concessions which he feels would be both cowardly and 
futile. The example of Greece comes opportunely to exas- 
perate the languid indignation of temperate politicians at 
the efforts of puny communities to extract by annoyance what 
they cannot command by strength; and the consciousness that 
a yearning for national independence may mean only the 
guided movements of an obedient cat’s-paw will animate 
English feeling to suppress those vexatious revolts which owe 
most of their little strength to foreign instigation and foreign 
sympathy. If Irish demagogues are bent upon imitating the 
example of Greece, English citizens have at any rate no desire 
to exhibit their country in the attitude of Turkey; nor can 
any true friend to Ireland and the Irish people desire that 
that turbulence which is the worst curse of the sister country 
should be encouraged by weakness and timidity on the part of 
the Executive. The punishments which modern legislation 
visits on political crime are moderate enough in all conscience, 
and nothing but the certainty of their infliction can render 
them an effectual terror to evil-doers. 


THE YEAR. = 
AT has passed away which, if not filled with very bright 
or happy memories, has at least not been marked by great 
calamities, and has had, on the whole, a tranquil and cheering 
character. At home we have had the brilliant success of the 
Abyssinian war, and we have had a general election which has 
given us a most orderly and respectable House of Commons.. 
Abroad peace has been maintained on the Continent, and the only 
explosion that has taken place has been in Spain, and has ended in 
the downfall of a monarchy that was a disgrace to Europe. On 
the other side of the Atlantic the fortunate tailure of the impeach-. 
ment of President Johnson has been followed by the election of 
General Grant, which settles once for all what is to be the inter- 
nal policy of the States in the difficult task of reconstruction. The 
world has been shaken by the extraordinary bursts of volcanic 
action which have been felt in so many different parts of the 
globe, and great suffering was caused where this action was most 
violent. But, otherwise, there have been none of those great and 
striking afflictions with which nations are from time to time visited. 
‘Irade has been dull, but it has been sound, and it has been 
marked by no startling depressions or great catastrophes. We 
have been recovering from the effects of the panic of 1866, and 
of the follies by which that panic was caused; but we have 
been recovering slowly, and with a constant sense of having to pay 
for the past. A twelvemonth gloomy, but not painful or unevent- 
ful, may be said to have now arrived at its close. 

Certainly in England it cannot be said that the twelvemonth has 
been uneventful, Mr. Disraeli has been Prime Minister, and that in 
itself is a very remarkable event. The scheme of Reform has, 
after a fashion, been completed, and an election has been actually 
held to test what the effects of this scheme of Reform would be. 
A new Parliament has met, and a Liberal Ministry has been 
formed, strong in ability, in the infusion of new blood at least 
into the secondary places of administration, and in Parliamentary 
following. Lastly, the question of the lish Church, which a 
yeur ago seemed to be quite out of the range of possible politics, 
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has been raised, warmly and bitterly discussed, and decisively 
settled by the nation itself. A year which has witnessed events 
like these is not an ordinary year. Now that it is over, friends 
and enemies can view Mr. Disraeli’s Premiership dispassionately. 
If we look at its best side, we may say of it that the Premier held 
his office with a certain dignity; that he managed, under great 
difficulties, to keep his leadership of the House of Commons; and 
that, at a time of much irritation, he exercised his ecclesiastical 
tronage with fairness and discretion. If we look at its less 
rou le side, we may say that the Premier never showed a 
gleam of statesmanship; that he proved himself ignorant of 
the feelings and wishes of the nation; that he appealed, in 
effusions of wild rhetoric, to the worst passions of religious 
bigots that he manceuvred to have it supposed that he held 
office by the Queen’s special wish ; and that he endeavoured 
to impose himself and his colleagues on the country by the 
most constant and unblushing p of every member of his 
Cabinet. Whether, on striking the balance, good or evil pre- 
dominates in this Premiership, let us leave to | etn to decide. 
But at any rate it must be allowed that Mr. Disraeli has held 
his high office under circumstances, of all others, the most 
disadvantageous to him. His troubles had been prepared for him 
even before he became Premier. Early in the = a banquet 
was given at Bristol, at which Lord Stanley declared that the ques- 
tion of Ireland was the question of the hour. It certainly was 
a question brought very pointedly before the minds of English- 
men. So great was the panic caused by the Fenians, that forty 
thousand special constables were engaged to protect the metro- 
lis; while in Ireland the most frantic utterances of American 
enianism were circulated in the guise of extracts by Irish editors, 
a martello tower close to Cork was attacked and rifled of its 
little store of ammunition, and a gunmaker’s shop in a main 
thoroughfare of Cork was stripped of its contents in broad daylight. 
When Lord Mayo moved the continuance of the Habeas Corpus 
Suspension Act, and still more when Mr. Maguire raised the 
general question of the condition of Ireland, a feeling that some- 
thing must be done for Ireland was manifested by the House of 
Commons, which could not be overlooked. Mr. Disraeli, on taking 
office, was obliged to announce that he had a distinct policy for 
Ireland, that it was a truly Liberal policy, and that in a very few 
days Lord Mayo should explain what it was. 
his was the beginning of his misfortunes. Either he had no 
Trish policy, or, if he had one, he did not dare to declare it, or to 
force it on his colleagues and his party. Lord Mayo made a speech, 
one of the longest and dullest made for many a day in Parliament, 
in which Mr. Disraeli’s Irish policy was supposed to be set forth. 
But it was all a mass of words, without purpose or plan. It came 
in effect to saying that, as to the land of Ireland, the Ministry had 
no a pu to make, but would be glad to accept any i osal 
made by any one, provided it was satisfactory. As for the Lrish 
Church, the Ministry was for levelling up, not for levelling down; 
and in order to show what it meant b Seoalling up it was ready 
to give pecuniary aid to an exclusively Roman Catholic University. 
To have said that the true remedy for the ecclesiastical difficulties 
of Ireland was to endow the Romish priesthood would have been a 
bold and statesmanlike policy, which might have been unpopular 
and unsuccessful, but which would in any case have commanded 
respect and attention. But Mr. Disraeli did not dare to propose a 
policy that would in all probability have separated him from his 
party; and accordingly he sheltered himself behind the vague 
suggestions made ov his behalf by Lord Mayo. This gave his ad- 
versaries an opportunity. Le had professed at a most serious 
crisis to have an Irish policy, and he was discovered to have no 
policy at all. Mr. Gladstone was only too glad to supply the 
deficiency, aud on the 23rd of March introduced his Resolutions by 
which he asked the House to pronounce that the Established 
Church of Irelaud ought to cease to exist as an Establishment, 
that ecclesiastical vacancies in Ireland should not be filled up 
until the final'decision of Parliament, and that the Queen should 
be asked to place her interest in the temporalities at the disposal 
of Parliameut. He was met by an amendment, moved by Lord 
Stanley, not raising the direct issue, but merely declaring that all 
action with regard to the lish Church was for the moment in- 
opportune. liow little Lord Stanley himself was prepared to de- 
fend the Lrish Church was made evident by the speech he made on 
introducing his amendment, for he distinctly declared that not one 
educated man in a hundred would think of defending the Irish 
Church as it stood, and that no mere redistribution of its revenues 
would suflice. In such hands the cause of the Irish Church seemed 
altogether lost; but Mr, liardy, resolving to pledge the Cabinet 
to a thoroughgoing defence of the Irish Church or to vreak it up, 
declared that he would be no party to a new surrender. Mr, 
Disraeli felt himself powerless, and all he could do was to take 
his tone from Mr. Hardy, shout ‘ No Popery,” and see whether 
in the ré/e of a hot Protestaut he might not still be successful. 
The issue was not doubtful; the Liberal party was in earnest, 
and the Liberal constituencies even more in earnest; and on the 
4th of April a majoity of sixty-one pronounced against Lord 
Stanley's amendment. 

Being committed to the “ No Popery” line, Mr. Disraeli took 
it up with great interest and energy. He selected what is known 
to accurate people as Maundy ‘Thursday to write a letter to a Mr. 
Baker, in which he developed a proposition he had already 
advanced, that the Ritualists, under the guidance of Mr. Glad- 
stone, were plotting to overturn the Throne, and, as he had said in 
a previous letier, to introduce an evil worse than that of a foreign 


conquest. He kept, however, quite quiet in the H 
Mr. Chadstone should m the next move, 

erby could not bear to be so patient, ina ch of ex 
denounced Mr. as the one — 
tion at least that was distinctly unconstitutional, and said tha 
the Ministry ought not to resign under any amount of factions 
pressure. ‘This gave Mr. Gladstone a golden opportunity of takj 
a high position in the Commons, and of denouncing the inte. 
ference of the presiding genius of the Te. A majority of 
sixty-five adopted the First Resolution, and Mr. Disraeli wep; 
down to Osborne. He came back in a state of manifest elatj 
and announced that, having offered to the Queen the choice 
between his resignation and a dissolution, the Queen had iously 
preferred to keep him in office and let him dissolve. The Duke 
of Richmond, in the Lords, when giving a narrative of the trans. 
action, allowed it to be understood that the Ministry were to be 
at liberty to dissolve on any question, and at any time they 
pleased. A perfect tempest of fury swept over the House of Con- 
mons; language of the most violent kind was used on both sides, 
and scenes of the most discreditable kind took place evening aiter 
evening. The general result was, that Mr. Disraeli’s manceuvre in 
trying to make use of the Queen’s name was thoroughly exposed 
and rendered fruitless, and that the House was released from the 
threat of being instantly dissolved if it dared ever to do anything 
to offend the Ministry. o further opposition was offered to the Re. 
solutions ; the Queen was advised to give her assent to the intro- 
duction of a Suspensory Bill, and the Bill passed the second reading 
a majority of fifty-four, and was sent up to receive a happy de 
in the Lords. There it was rejected on the 2gth of June bya 
majority of as nearly as possible two to one. And, as the feeling of 
the Upper House was very wee i against it, no one could 
that the Lords were acting strictly in the path of the Constitution 
by referring it to the nation to say whether the Irish Church 
should or should not be dealt with as Mr. Gladstone pro to 
deal with it. The Ministry pledged itself to do everything to 
ensure that an election should take place at the earliest possible 
moment that would enable the new constituencies to vote; and 
Mr. Disraeli announced in his oracular way that the Ministry 
was much stronger than was supposed, and that it would be 
supported at the elections in a way that would astonish every 
one. ‘The subject of the Irish Church, therefore, dropped for 
the Session, every possible argument for and against it havi 
been brought out in the numerous speeches in both pee 
may be remarked, however, that the speeches of any force were 
all the speeches of established and recognised speakers, and that 
no one gained any new reputation or position ~~ perhaps, 
Lord Carnarvon, who was scarcely known to have so much 
courage and ability as he then displayed, and Mr. Hardy, who 
by taking a bold line at exactly the right time, restored to 
the Ministry the reputation of having something like honesty, 
and succeeded in imposing the impress of his own opinions on his 

rty. 

But before Parliament could be dissolved or prorogued, it had 
other work to do. In fact all these discussions on the Irish Chureh 
were in the eyes of the Ministry excrescences, and very pernicious 
excrescences, on the real business of the Session. That real 
business consisted in completing the scheme of Reform. There 
was a Scotch Reform Bull to pass, and an Irish Reform Bill, 
and a Boundary Bill, and, if possible, a Bill for putting down 
corruption and intimidation at Parliamentary elections. these 
Bills the Ministry took in hand, but it was soon seen what is 
meant by Bills being taken in hand by a discordant and defeated 
Ministry in face of a hostile majority. The Bills were certainly 
taken in hand by the Ministry, but they were at once taken 
out of their hands by the House of Commons. The Scotch 
Bill was shaped so as to contradict two of the principles on 
which Mr. Disraeli had previously insisted. Seven English 
boroughs were altogether disfranchised in order to give as we | 
new seats to Scotland, and rental instead of rating was ado 
as the basis of the county franchise, The Irish Reform Dill, as 
it was playfully called, was still more extraordinary. It was 
simply a Bill for fixing a new hard and fast line in boroughs, 
without any scheme for redistribution to accompany an alteration 
of the franchise. The Government lost all control over the House, 
and abandoned, one after another, the principles for which in more 
happy times it had most strenuously contended. It was no use 
triumphing over it, for it had got helew the point at which to 
triumph over it was any glory, and it was no use abusing it, for 
it had become impervious to abuse. But the climax was r 
when the Boundary Bill—the pet creation, the special dream, of 
Mr. Disraeli—came on for discussion. Although the recommel- 
dations of the Commissioners appointed by Parliament itself were 
embodied in the Bill without change—so that it was the 
of the Commissioners, not of the Ministry—yet when its oppo 
nents proposed to reopen the whole question, to insist that voters 
properly belonging to boroughs should not be taken out of coun- 
ties, and to overthrow all the labours of the Commissioners 
as a might dictate, the Government actually had to give 
way. No Government, as Mr. Russell Gurney well remarked 10 
the bitterness of his heart as one of the discarded Commissioners, 
is so bad as a weak Government. The Lords, as usual, altho 
sorely against their will, accepted the decision of the Ministry, but 
not until after the Opposition peers had adopted the strange step 
walking out of the Tees when they thought that the Goverl- 
ment were bucking out of an argument, nor until lang 
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yiolent'and abusive as the Commons, and which for the moment 
did much to discredit the Upper House with the country. 

The Bribery Bill was, however, a sort of Ministerial triumph. 
Mr. Disraeli succeeded in getting the Commons to relegate their 
authority in election petitions to the Common Law Jugges, and 
in forcing the Judges to accept a task which they very much 
disliked. Mr. Disraeli also shaped the Bill much as he wished, 
and although it may in other respects be deficient, yet un- 
doubtedly it will have the effect of deciding once for all whether 
the scheme of trying election petitions on the spot before a 
practised lawyer will put down Parliamentary corruption. Some 
jew other measures of a satisfactory kind were also passed before 
Parliament was prorogued—among which the Public Schools 
Bill, the Bill for inflicting capital punishments in private, and that 
jor improving the dwellings of the poor may be mentioned; and 
among Which the Bill for purchasing the telegraphs might cer- 
tainly have been classed if the price to be paid for them had not 
yeen raised so much beyond the original estimate. The last days 
of the expiring Parliament were spent in a warm and factious 
pposition to the Foreign Cattle Market Bill, and, although the 
ipposition succeeded, it was conducted in a manner which made 
ihe nation rejoice when the day of prorogation arrived. The 
autumn months were spent in preparations for the great event 
that November was to bring with it. But the preparations and 
diorts of all other candidates were thrown completely into the 
shade by the extraordinary activity and profuseness of speech 
with which Mr. Gladstone stumped South Lancashire. At 
length, on the 11th of November, Parliament was dissolved, and 
in the following week the elections began. The result is so fresh 
in the mind of every one that it is scarcely necessary to say more 
than that a Ministry which was declared by its audacious Premier, 
on the very eve of the election, to be certain to win, was left in a 
minority of a hundred and fourteen, that the Liberals had an 
overwhelming preponderance in the English boroughs both great 
and small, that they were supported almost literally by the whole 
of Scotland, and that Ireland, by a great effort, did more for them 
than had been expected. On the other hand, the Conservatives 
had some triumphs which were very consolatory to them. They 
showed great strength in the counties, winning seat after seat, 
and sweeping the whole of some counties of the first order of im- 
portance ; and secondly, they beat Mr. Gladstone in Lancashire. 
But these successes could not affect the main result. Mr. Disraeli 
found himself in a hopeless minority, and prudently resigned 
before the new Parliament met, after accepting, with general ap- 
probation, a peerage for Mrs. Disraeli. The task of forming a 
uew Government was at once entrusted to Mr. Gladstone, who 
sueceeded in gathering together a Ministry of which all that need 
be said is that it is one of great promise, but what its perform- 
ances are to be we must leavé for the new year to reveal. 

It is seldom that anything in human life can be looked at with 
wmixed satisfaction ; but, if ever there was anything in the his- 
7 of a nation to give pleasure without alloy, it was the progress 
and conclusion of the Abyssinian Expedition. A little want of 
method and purpose, perhaps, prevailed until the Commander-in- 
Uhief arrived. But as soon as Sir Robert Napier was at their 
head, the troops began to move forward to their goal with that 
wonderful precision, and with that command over the difficulties 
of nature and over the minds of barbarian tribes, which at length 
brought them, without loss or impediment or interruption, before 
the fortress where the English captives were confined. There 
was a pause in the intelligence transmitted home, and then 
Fngland learnt all at once that Magdala had been taken; that 
King Theodore had killed himself, after having lost a battle ; 
that the prisoners had been released, and that the army was 
coming home. On Good Friday the Abyssinians—against, as 
was afterwards said, the advice of their chief—attacked the 
English, and after a sharp contest of about two hours’ duration, 
during which they displayed great bravery, but could do 
uothing against disciplined troops and the murderous Sniders, 
were driven back thoroughly demmnsiinel. On the Saturday 
Theodore offered to surrender all the captives if the British would 
‘tire; but Sir Robert Napier, with extreme moral courage, took 
tle enormous risk of declining. The prisoners were, however, 
“nt into the camp on that and the following day, but Sir Robert 
— insisted that Theodore should surrender himself, and give 
up Magdala. After his return to England, Sir Robert Napier, then 
ost deservedly Lord Napier of Magdala, explained that he felt 
himself obliged to insist on this visible and conclusive proof of 
success, otherwise the tribes in his rear would have feared 
Theodore more than they would have feared him, and would have 
interrupted his retreat. Magdala was stormed on Easter Monday, 
wud all the objects of the Expedition were accomplished. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in his speech on the 
Budget, otherwise without interest or importance, that the ex- 
penses of the Expedition would be within the limits of five 
uuillions sterling, provided the troops could be got out of the country 
y the end of May ; and the last division left Zoulla on the 2nd of 
vune, The expenditure is, most properly, to include compensation 
0 the British officials who underwent imprisonment at the hands 
“fTheodore. Nothing could have been more satisfactory in every 
way, and we had the pleasure of astonishing our friends on the 
Vontinent by showing them that we could conduct a difficult 
uilitary expedition without a blunder, and could keep our word 
when We said that we were seeking no territorial gain. 

Fenianism, which seemed dangerous at the Vp acm of the 
yea, gradually faded away, owing, as Mr. Disraeli declared, to the 
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exertions of Lord Abercorn, to whom he gave the appropriate 
reward of an Irish Dukedom, and of Lord Mayo, to whom he 
gave the seemingly inappropriate reward of the Governor-General- 
ship of India. The trial for the Clerkenwell explosion ended in the 
conviction of one only of the conspirators, and Fenianism was 
beginning to be little thought of, and the well-timed visit of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to Dublin was beginning to make 
things look brighter, when the startling intelligence was received 
that the Duke of Edinburgh had been shot by a Fenian assassin 
in Australia. To the general joy it turned out that the wound, 
which narrowly escaped being mortal, was not serious, and the 
young Prince returned home in the course of the summer. The 
Australian colonies proved their sincere loyalty by their indig- 
nation at the assassin, and by the curious Bill for punishing treason 
sent home by the colony where the attack took place. Colonial 
history has otherwise been unimportant this year, and there is 
little to record except that the great Darling controversy has been 
closed, in a sort of a way, by getting Sir Charles Darling to accept 
restoration to his place on the Colonial List instead of the 
posed grant to his wife. The resistance of Nova Scotia to the 
scheme of Confederation has fortunately been abandoned by its 
leading promoters as hopeless; and New Zealand has been plunged 
into a new contest with the Maories, in which the colonial 
forces have sustained a discouraging repulse. The long contest 
as to the criminal responsibility of Colonial Governors has also 
been brought to a close by the committal of Mr. Eyre, and his 
subsequent discharge by the grand jury, after a charge from Mr. 
Justice Blackburn, which, however, left one of the main questions 
open, for Mr. Justice Blackburn gave it as his opinion that Mr. 
Eyre was justified in law in sending prisoners from districts where 
martial law did not prevail into districts where it did—an opinion 
from which his brethren in the Queen’s Bench thought it neces- 
sary to record their dissent. 

‘the public, glad to find any object of interest apart from 
politics, was disquieted early in the year by the mysterious 
disappearance of Mr, Speke. It had been clearly proved by 
theorists that he had been murdered, when he was found dis- 
guised as a drover, and explained that he had hidden himself 
partly as a joke and partly on religious principles. It was satis- 
factory to tind that an eccentric clergyman, whose name no one 
had previously heard, was alive; but it was still more satisfactory 
alittle later in the year to ascertain that the great traveller of 
South Africa was alive, and that Dr. Livingstone was working his 
way down to the coast. Railways have also done much to keep 
the public mind from stagnating, first by the revelations of great 
financial embarassments, extending to companies of such high 
reputation as the Caledonian and the Midland; then by a great 
amalgamation scheme, which the House of Lords rejected on dis- 
covering that the whole of the south-eastern district of England 
was to be thrown under the same management, and that, while com- 
petition was to cease, fares were to be raised. Then came the ter- 
rible Abergele accident, followed by minor catastrophes, showing 
how much carelessness may exist even on a line so well managed as 
that of the North-Western ; and then came the sorrows of the sub- 
urban dwellers on some of the principal lines out of London, who 
found that the fares were suddenly increased, and that, although they 
wrote to the newspapers, and the newspapers took up their cause, 
yet they must either pay the increased fares ur stay at home. The 
professional world has also hadits excitements, for the legal appoint- 
ments falling to the late Government were so numerous that their 
list got exhausted, and after appointing Sir Charles Selwyn as 
Lord Justice, as an example of how fortunate lawyers who get into 
Parliament can be, they had to seek in the present Chancellor a 
Lord Justice who was up to the legal part of his work. The cle 
wereagitated by the death of the Archbishop of Canterbury, andthe 
consequent vacancies and appointments; and the army was startled 
at tinding that an engineer could be allowed to lead an expedition 
and could be made a peer, and was gratified at learning that the 
War Office, by an ingenious arrangement, was to be taken out of 
the sphere of Parliamentary control and handed over to purely 
professional control. 

A few weeks ago it was confidently believed that this year 
would have witnessed the settlement of the Alabama dispute ; 
and it is to be hoped that even now this expectation will be sub- 
stantially realized. It was stated at the beginning of the year 
that the correspondence between Mr. Seward and Lord Stanley 
on the subject had ceased, because they could not agree on the 
point whether our recognition of the South should be included 
in a reference to arbitration. But, after Parliament met, a 
debate in the House of Commons showed how very anxious 
English statesmen of all parties were to come to a fair and 
amicable settlement, and the Report of the Neutrality Com- 
mission proved that many of the views once entertained by 
English lawyers as to the position of a neutral must be aban- 
doned. Finally, a new American Minister appeared among 
us in the person of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, who has done his 
utmost, and done it most successfully, to conciliate English- 
men, and bring about a thoroughly good understanding with 
America. He announced at the Guildhall banquet that all 
matters in dispute between England and the United States 
were virtually settled; and although it does not even 2 appear 
how far his own Government is prepared to go with him, he 
has since adhered to his main statement, and we may hope for 
the best. The naturalization ~~ whick at one time was 
taken up in a very violent and ignorant way by Congress, has 
led to no difficulties, for we are as ready as any nation can be 
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to agree to whatever is fair and right on the subject, and 
a Commission has been appointed to examine into the sub- 
ject. But not only has time exercised its soothing influence 
on both sides of the water, and the Americans are now, we 
may hope, more ready to respond to our wishes for friendship, 
but they have had enough to think of in their domestic affairs. 
After passing one or two extreme measures regarding the 
South over the veto of the President, the Republican party in 
Con determined to get rid of their enemy, and in March 
the President was impeached mainly for his conduct in turning 
Mr. Stanton out of the War Office. There was, however, just 
enough sense and straightforwardness in the Senate to prevent 
the condemnation of the President by a purely party move ; and 
as thirty-five voted for his conviction, and nineteen for his ac- 
quittal, the requisite majority of two-thirds was wanting. In a 
very short time it seemed doubtful whether the reaction against 
the violence manifested by the Republican party with regard to 
the impeachment might not lead to the election of a Democratic 
President, more especially as both parties were equally ready to 
court favour by advocating Repudiation, so long as it appeared 
politic to do so. But the Democrats were unlucky in their candi- 
dates, and the Republicans won the election with ease, twenty- 
five States voting for General Grant and Mr. Colfax, as against 
nine voting for Mr. Seymour and Mr. Blair. Mr. Johnson and his 
policy are thus disposed of; and, although he had the satisfaction 
of once more reiterating his policy in his recent Message, Congress 
had the satisfaction of condemning him and his — by at first 
declining to hear the Message read, and subsequently voting a 
strong resolution condemnatory of one of its most prominent 
suggestions. 

n India not much has happened, although the complete suc- 
cess which attended the experiment of taking native troops to 
fight in conjunction with Europeans in Abyssinia may some day 
be productive of very important results. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, in bringing forward the Indian Budget, showed that no less 
a sum than five millions sterling a year might be expected to be 
forthcoming for public works; to which Mr. Lowe replied that it 
would be much better and poe to borrow twenty millions 
under an Imperial guarantee, and lose no time in pushing forward 
the public works really necessary for India; and, in a speech at 
Manchester later in the year, Lord Salisbury insisted that many 
public works ought to be executed in India which would not pay 
as investments, but which would open up the country. States- 
men of all shades of Indian opinion have united in agreeing that 
among the first of those works, whether productive or unproductive, 
which ought to be carried out without loss of time, are the rail- 
ways necessary to give us the military command of the North- 
western frontier; for, however much we may determine to remain 
on the defensive, and to await the approach of Russia to our 
confines without fear or impatience, - the subjugation of Bok- 
hara and the burning of Samarcand, which took place in the 
summer, were incontestable signs of her advance in Central Asia. 
In Europe, Russia has taken nd prominent part this year, and, 
indeed, has scarcely come forward at all, except to start the 
agreement not to use explosive bullets, to which all the Great 
Powers have given in their adherence. It is possible that she has 
been quiet because she has been busy enough considering very 
carefully whether she has most to gain by becoming the ally of 
France or of Prussia in the event of a war, and because she has 
been, as all the world supposes, at the bottom of that restlessness 
in the districts on both sides of the Lower Danube which has been 
the cause of much alarm to the friends of peace. Whether she 
has stirred up the Greeks to their absurd defiance of Turkey, which 
has threatened to make the year die out ina storm, it is impossible 
to say ; but, however desirous they may be, it is diflicult to suppose 
that even Greeks would have been so foolish, unless they thought 
that they could depend on Russia. Whether it is possible that 
peace should still be preserved is unfortunately doubtful. A Con- 
ference, it is proposed, should meet at Paris to discuss what the 
great Powers should do te impose peace on the intending belli- 
gerents. But, meantime, the little Powers principally concerned 
seem not so much drifting, as hurrying, into a war. Hobart 
Pasha has driven the Lnosis, a Greek vessel freighted with 
volunteers and arms for Crete, into Syra, and declared a blockade 
of that port. A Turkish army big enough, it may be expected, to 
sweep the little force of Greece almost out of existence has been 
collected on the Thessalian frontier, and all Greeks have been 
ordered to leave the Turkish dominions. Such a state of things 
cannot last long, and the delay which must elapse before a Con- 
ference can meet and can come to a decision seems very dangerous, 
Fortunately England and France are said to be acting in the 
matter in complete harmony, and the restoration of M. de Lava- 
lette to the French Foreign Office will, it is to be hoped, make the 
task of Lord Clarendon easier. 

Throughout almost the whole year Europe has been alarmed 
with the prospect of a war between France and Prussia. It was 
in vain that the Emperor of the French kept on reiterating his 
assurances that war was out of the question. On New Year's Day 
he tried to tranquillize the diplomacy of Europe, and he received 
Baron von Goltz most affably asthe representative of the Northern 
Confederation. In April M. Baroche was instructed to declare 
at Rambouillet that a peaceful prospect lay before France, 
and that the Government thought only of making good country 
roads, not of wasting money in war. In May the Emperor advised 
the authorities of Rouen to go on developing the resources of their 
city in full security that peace would endure. At Troyes, in 


August, he endeavoured to calm his hearers by assuring them that 
France was under the especial protection of Heaven, and in 
tember he would not say a word to his soldiers at Chalons leg, 
it should be misinterpreted. Still the world did not fee] ¢ 
and it now turns out the world was quite rig! t, for it seems, on 
no less ahthority than that of Count Bismark, that in that on 
month of September war was on the en of breaking out when 
it was averted by the outbreak of the Spanish Revolution. It was 
not that the sincerity of the Emperor was doubted when he de. 
clared that he wished for peace and believed in its continu 
but it was obvious that at any rate he was making preparations 
in case the crisis of an unavoidable war should come, and that it 
was at least possible that causes of internal disquietude might 
hurry him into a war. 

Of the actual preparations in the sphere of the French 
itself, foreigners cannot pretend to speak. It was the aaah 
impression that whereas, after Sadowa, France was not ready 
to encounter Prussia, she was ready by the spring of this 
year. But the preparations for war made by the Emperor 
which arrested the attention of Europe were of a different 
kind. They consisted, first, in the passing of the Army Bill, 
by which almost the whole of the French troops in actiye 
service were made available for a foreign campaign by a great 
augmentation of the reserves; and, secondly, in the use which 
the Emperor has lately made of his renewed occupation of 
Rome. The Army Bill was unpopular in the Chamber; so u- 
— that on one point, the length of service after which 
soldiers might marry, there was actually a majority against the 
Government; and it was so unpopular in the country, that there 
were disturbances at Toulouse when the time came to put it into 
operation, and the Government candidates have been defeated in 
several elections, as a protest of the electors against the Army Bill. 
But the Emperor poe military advisers were firm. They said 
that the safety of the country demanded the passing of the Bill, 
and it was passed b 199 to 60 votes, although, as Marshal Niel 
himself declared, the only road to peace which he could see 
lay through war, as neither France nor her neighbours could 
long support the burden of their extravagant armaments. That 
France found some difficulty in doing so was shown by the 
necessity under which the Government found itself of havi 
recourse to a new loan of about eighteen millions sterling; 
and it was perhaps the extreme readiness with which this loan 
was subscribed, even at a moment when anxiety prevailed, that 
put the French Government into that dangerous state of mind to 
which Count Bismark referred. Secondly, the Emperor has this 
year made Rome an arsenal. He has turned it into a French 
stronghold, to coerce Italy in time of peace, and punish her in time 
of war if she is anything but the slavish ally of France. At the 
marriage of Prince Humbert with his cousin the Princess Mar- 
gherita, the principal person present was the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, who was most cordially welcomed, and was made the hero 
of the occasion, as representing the Power with which Italy likes 
to believe she may dare to ally herself, if need were, against 
France. But the Emperor takes precautions .to keep Italy very 
quiet in case of war, for he holds a port, a city, and a territory in 
the very centre of the Italian kingdom. Under his patronage the 
Pope has called a General Council for next December, and has 
felt himself strong enough to disregard the indignation of Italy 
and to put to death some of the persons who were engaged in an 
attempt to blow up a position’ held by the Pontifical Zouaves. 
Italy has, in point of fact, been very quiet this year, and General 
Menabrea, after doing his best to discredit Rattazzi and his policy 
by publishing Rattazzi’s despatches written immediately before 
the date of Mentana, has persuaded his countrymen to accept the 
situation and attend to the:r own affairs. This they have done to 
some pu , by agreeing to bear the detested burden of the 
Grinding Tax, and by permitting the Ministry to issue, which it 
has done very successfully, a loan secured on the monopoly 0- 
tobacco, If it is true that the Budget of 1869 will only show « 
deficit of eleven millions of francs, the financial position of Italy has 
been strengthened to a degree most creditable to the Ministry. 

That there has been some political agitation in France this yea" 
is true, but whether it is not a great exaggeration to speak ot 
the Emperor as having to choose between revolution and war > 
very doubtful. But there has been a stir—whether in the French 
mind or the minds of a few discontented Parisians we do not pre- 
tend to know. Early in the year a new law for regulating the 
Press was passed, by which the necessity of obtaining leave to 
start a new journal was taken away, and by which it was referred 
to the magistrates to say what fines offending newspaper pro- 
prietors should pay. This was considered so liberal a concession 
that the Ultra-lmperialists went into a little Cave of their owa 
against the Emperor; but their master had his way, and whe 
tle new Bill came into operation, it was found that the journalistic 
world was exceedingly uncomfortable under its provisions. A 
little irritation, but perhaps not of a serious character, may have 
been caused by this disappointment. A series of weekly pam- 
phlets, called La Lanterne, and made up of that mixture of short 
sentences looking like epigrams, violent abuse, and familiar plati- 
tudes which seems to retain a perennial power of charming the 
French, had such a success and was so insulting to the Emperor; 
that the police had to resort to the severest means to suppress Mts 
and Paris went with childish amusement into the game of seeg 
whether the police could not be baffled, and copies successfully smus- 

led from over the frontier. It is the sort of game in which the 
rench police are sure to win, sooner or later, and for some months 
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little has been heard of the Lanterne. Recently a method of annoy- 
ing the Government has been sought in a subscription to a monu- 
ment in honour of a totally unknown person, named Baudin, who 
fell at a barricade in 1851 resisting the coup d'état, and who, after 
peing forgotten for seventeen years, was suddenly elevated to the 
yank of a Republican hero. As the only object of subscribing to 
erect @ monument to such 2 man was to annoy the Government, 
the challenge was accepted; prosecutions were instituted, and the 
Baudin subscription has faded into oblivion. To foreigners all 
these things seem mere ebullitions of schoolboy mischievousness, or 
of magnanimity much on a par with the conduct of the heroic nephew 
of Cavaignac, when refusing to accept a prize from the Prince 
Imperial. But Frenchmen who are not generally ill-informed 
say that these are the straws blowing before a rising wind ; and the 
itive statement of Count Bismark, that war was on the point of 
akin out in September, must make those reconsider their judg- 
ment who have been inclined to think that there was nothing in 
his foreign or domestic policy to make the Emperor dream of 
breaking the peace. 
Count Bismark has had much opposition to encounter in the 
vinces he annexed—some of that silent sort which has only 
a local notoriety, and some of a more noisy and explosive 
kind. He persuaded the Prussian Parliament to give the 
Princes a sum of a little more than three millions 
a half sterling, in order, as he said, to keep them quiet. 
But the King of Hanover, although he was willing enough 
to take the money, was not willing to keep quiet, and, at 
a dinner held to celebrate his silver wedding, announced his 
hope that he, like his ancestors, would soon return to a larger 
Guelphic kingdom than he had lost. Soon afterwards ten Hano- 
verian officers were found guilty of trying to make Prussian 
soldiers desert into the ranks of Hanoverian volunteers, and 
Count Bismark announced that if these open attacks on Prussia 
went on he should certainly stop the King of Hanover’s pay. 
What is to be done with North Schleswig has been kept an 
open question throughout the year, and no progress has been 
made towards carrying out the Treaty of Prague with regard to 
it, unless it is true that Count Bismark has decided on taking 
the characteristic and audacious line of asserting that by the 
Treaty of Prague nothing more was meant than that while 
the whole of North Schleswig should belong to Prussia, the 
Danish inhabitants might, if they liked, reside there as Danes, and 
be exactly on the footing of Danes from Copenhagen who might 
happen to reside at Berlin for their own convenience. His long 
illness has kept the Prussian Premier away from business for many 
months, but he has now returned to his official duties, and it must 
be owned that Prussian politics are at least much more lively when 
he is there. He has lately taken occasion to speak his mind 
about Austria. He defended Count Beust against an attack made 
on him by a previous speaker, and said that he had no reason 
to suppose Count Beust was animated by any implacable enmity 
against Prussia; and he then proceeded to comment on Austrian 
Constitutionalism, by saying that Liberal Governments were like 
reigning beauties, and that the last out generally carried the day. 
Austrian Liberal Government was the reigning beauty, the last 
sweet thing out in the way of Constitutionalism, and was con- 
sequently made much of; but in what did Austrian Liberalism, 
asked Count Bismark, really consist? In an army 800,000 strong, 
and in a few municipal liberties granted in Prussia fifty years 
This was epigrammatic, but was not at all fair to Count 
Beust or to Austria. In the establishment of a Liberal Govern- 
ment we must look at the difficulties to be overcome, and at the 
practical working of the institutions, as well as at the mere scheme 
of government, if we wish to praise or blame justly. Count Beust 
= the Emperor, and all who had joined in setting up Consti- 
tutionalism in Austria, have had to display a skill and courage in 
breaking through the Concordat, and to surmount a ditliculty in 
reconciling Hungary, far greater than anything the authors of Prus- 
sian municipal liberty could offer in comparison. In spite of some 
drawbacks, although she has been obliged, in aid of her embarrassed 
finances, to resort to the dangerous plan of taxing the coupons 
of her bonds, although the impending war between Prussia and 
France, and the agitation caused in the valley of the Lower 
Danube by the murder of Prince Michael of Servia, and by the 
incessant plots in Roumania, have forced her to keep up her 
army on a ruinous scale, and although the insubordination of the 
Bohemians in pursuit of a Czech nationality drove her to rule with 
astrong hand at Prague, yet on the whole the year has been a 
prosperous and an encouraging one for Austria. It is a great 
stroke of successful statesmanship that Hungary should be now 
peony quite at one with her. The Hungarian Diet was 
sed on the roth of this month by the King in person, and 
he had the satisfaction of being able to point to the great things 
that had been done in the three years which had elapsed since 
the Diet met—the reunion of Croatia and Transylvania to 
Hungary, the re-establishment of the Hungarian militia, the 
Concession of equal rights to every citizen of every creed, the in- 
stitution of State education conducted in the mother-tongue of 
those educated, railways made or commenced, and an Hungarian 
Budget framed and sanctioned in due form. Surely Austria 
may say that these are not slight things, and that her Liberalism 
sm to be spoken of more respectfully than Count Bismark 
Spoke of it. 
On the 8th of February Queen Isabella of Spain received the 
Golden Rose from the Pope, not only in recognition of her warm 


virtues asa woman. She continued for about half a year lo 
to rule as sovereigns rule whom the Pope especially loves, and 
to exhibit that spectacle of feminine virtue which has made her 
name notorious in Europe and detested in Spain. But as the. 
summer went on, she and her Ministers did not feel quite com- 
fortable. There was no one they could ; and at last, in the 
middle of July, her own sister and the Duke of Montpensier were 
sent into exile, and Generals Serrano and Dulce, and others of 
lesser note, were deported to the Canary Islands. But even worms 
will turn when trodden on too hard by pious, but tyrannical and 
flagrantly improper, people; and the dumbfounded Spaniard, as 
Mr. Roebuck had just styled him, rose against the Suen and 
her Court and her Ministers. On the 18th of September the 
fleet under Admiral Topete began the insurrection at Cadiz. 
Prim, Serrano, and Dulce all arrived from their different places 
of exile, and headed the movement. It soon spread through 
Andalusia, and four days afterwards Gonzales Bravo, seeing 
the game was up, flew to France. The Queen, who, fortunately 
for her, was at Saint Sebastian, was at first inclined to resist- 
ance, but an encounter near Cordova in which her troops were de- 
feated, and the fraternization of the soldiers with the populace at 
Madrid, convinced her that she had better leave ; and accordingly, 
on the 30th of September, she went to Pau in the company 
of Senor Marfori, and attended in some obscure, humble sort 
of way by the King. At first she could not believe that she 
would not be restored before the week was out, and published a 
violent, excited protest, treating the successful revolutionists as 
dogs, but offering to govern on the best possible principles if she 
were restored—on the same noble and satisfactory principles on 
which, as she insisted, she always had governed. Supreme 
Juntas were formed in Madrid and the other large towns, and 
immediately began expelling Jesuits, confiscating their pro- 
perty, and going through the regular Spanish Liberal programme. 
owards the end of October Olozaga arrived from Paris, and 
then he, Prim, and Serrano formed themselves into a Provisional 
Government, got the Supreme Juntas to dissolve themselves, an- 
nounced that a special Cortes wouid soon be called together to 
decide on the form of government, dissolved monasteries estab- 
lished since 1837, promoted themselves and vast numbers of 
other persons in the army, invited tenders for a loan, and, in 
short, set about governing in a decided manner. But it is very 
hard for a nation to wait month after month for a form of govern- 
ment; and, although the Spaniards have shown great patience, 
self-command, and good sense on the whole, throughout the 
Revolution, yet it could not but be dangerous to leave the question 
so long undecided whether there should be a monarchy or a repub- 
lic. The Provisional Government declared for a monarchy, but they 
could not even mention a possible monarch, and republicanism 
began to grow in strength. Recently it has taken the extreme 
form, at Cadiz, of armed opposition to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, but the movement was put down, and the Provisional 
Government still goes on, managing to hold its ground, but not 
able to guide the nation towards the future that it ought to 
choose. Its members must see the year end with gloomy fore- 
bodings and much anxiety, more especially as Cuba seems not 
only inclined to set up for itself, but the Duke of a 
whom in despair they were said to be turning to as the only pos- 
sible sovereign, has damaged his chances by a premature appearance 
on the scene. 

The Bars of England and France have this year lost two t 
names by the deaths of Lord a ss and of Berryer. Pew 
can now remember what Lord Brougham was before he sank into 
the Chancellorship and comparative insignificance, but Berryer 
retained his powers as an advocate, and exercised them with un- 
abated activity, almost to the close of his life. It was the signal 
merit of both men, differing so very much as they did otherwise, 
that they both linked the life of an advocate with the assertion of 
political independence. In Count Walewski the Emperor had to 
regret a faithful friend and servant, and one of the very few persons 
whoconnected him with French society of other thanan official kind. 
Sir James Brooke had long rested from his active career, but his 
death called to recollection the days when by his single arm and 
will he founded a barbarian empire, and carried to a beneficent 
extreme the possible exploits of an adventurous Englishman. 
Rossini has gone to his rest attended by the fond regrets and the 
enthusiastic veneration of those who have long loved his music. 
Louis of Bavaria has also closed a life which, if not very profit- 
able or creditable to himself, was still ennobled by his passionate 
love of what he thought beautiful or commendable in art, and by 
the patience and liberality with which he carried out his great 
idea of making Munich a sort of show place or theatre of instruc- 
tive buildings. The English Church has seen pass away from 
its fold one of its most amiable, dignified, and characteristic 
types in the Archbishop of Canterbury, and one of its best and 
noblest types for intellectual power, for manly courage, and for 
profound learning, in Dean Milman; and English society seldom 
offers to the world a more perfect specimen of its higher quali- 
ties and gifts than it mourned in the Dowager Duchess of 
Sutherland. Still, in the sad region of death as elsewhere, 
the year has been marked by enough, indeed, to cause regret, but 
by no great public calamity. No one of the very highest order of 
eminence has passed away; and we may enter on the new year 
with hope and encouragement, if with much anxiety and appre- 
hension, 


Support of the Papacy as a sovereign, but also as a tribute to her 
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MORAL INCURABLES. 


A RECENT traveller in the islands of the Indian Archipelago 
has, among other things, given a rather minute account of 
the condition to which the Malay opium-smoker reduces himself; 
and the account is made more graphic than unaided words could 
have made it by a photograph of one of these unhappy creatures. 
The wretch, though only of middle age, is emaciated so as to be 
mere skin and bone; the deadness of his expression is irrepro- 
ducible in words; in his hands is the fatal pipe; “ by his side are 
seen vessels for making tea, and by copious draughts of that stimu- 
lant he will try to revive his dead limbs by and by, when he 
awakes from his contemplated debauch, and finds, as it were, his 
very life on the point of leaving the body.” When aman has 
once contracted the habit of opium-smoking, says the traveller, it 
is impossible to reform; and, indeed, one need only look at the 
picture to be quite sure of this impossibility. A reader with 
anything like an imaginative turn of mind can hardly help 
pausing to think of a condition of such despair; and if he is 
reflective as well as imaginative, he will feel a chill in remember- 
ing that the Malay opium-smoker is not the only, even if he is the 
most degraded, kind of incurable. It is rather a useful thing for 
Englishmen to think about, because the notion of an incurable is 
one of those which we have supreme difficulty in admitting to 
our minds. We are so convinced—and it is a very decided piece of 
good fortune for us that we are so—of the omnipotence of 
personal efiort, and the irresistibleness of the human will, that 
the existence of facts which effort cannot touch, and of circum- 
stances against which any force that we think of under the name 
of will is totally impotent, is either ignored, or at any rate is kept 
as much out of sight as possible. That this is on the whole a 
very wholesome tendency, and ends in good in the long run, there 
can be hardly any doubt. It is good less for itself than for the 
healthiness of nature, of which it is a sign. It is better that people 
should overrate than that they should underrate the power of the 
will, and that they should narrow the field where effort is unavail- 
ing to as small dimensions as may be. Even if they devote 
their energies to the reformation of characters that are too far gone 
in evil to be capable of reformation, at any rate the effort brings 
good to the worker, and braces his own character, if it does nothing 
else. But it is not good that anything should be shirked, and it is 
not good, therefore, that we should shut our eyes to the existence 
of whole bands of moral incurables—men as far beyond redemption 
from this or that tyrannical habit asthe Malay opium-smoker, and 
whose moral case is not a whitless desperate. Our commonreluctance 
to recognise such a class of persons arises not merely from the shock 
which they give to our conviction of the omnipotence of energy and 
will, but also from the shock which they give to our compassion, 
and sympathy, and human hopefulness. There is a certain horror, 
as of death itself, in the idea that anybody, especially anybody we 
know or like, is finally given over to a reprobate mind, cither 
on one special side of conduct, or, as is sometimes true, on all 
sides. Hopelessness is the one condition which it freezes the sym- 
athetic mind even to dream about in connexion with character. 
et in one sense hopelessness may almost be said to be a law of 
character; that is to say, we get into moral grooves, and if we 
only go sufliciently far in them, then henceforward it is as good as 
certain that we shall never succeed in hoisting ourselves out of them. 
Opium-smoking is not a favourite or popular vice among Euro- 
peans, and so we do not get incurableness brought home to us in 
that direct and concrete manner which is so much more ctlective 
than any other. But the most unflinching optimist will think twice 
before he maintains that we are free from other vices and foibles 
that are hardly ashade less deadly, mutatis mutandis ; at all events, 
from vices and foibles which their victims would probably count 
uite as deadly if they could only see themselves as others see 
them. 
Take weakness of purpose, for example. It is as certain as any- 


thing can be, that after atime the habit of desiring without willing, | 


of purposing without striving, of wishing and designing without 
executing or taking strenuous steps towards executing, fastens 
upon @ man and grows into his bones and his flesh, and pulls him 
down to a state fully as desperate and as deadly from a moral 
point of view as the state of the Malay opium-smoker is desperate 
from the moral and physical point. Practically, there is about as 
little chance of rescuing the one as the other. if moral differences 
could only, by some useful bit of miracle, be made to manifest 


themselves in outward and visible signs in the flesh, we should | 


perceive that the man was as far gone, as emaciated, as much of a 
skeleton as his Malay prototype, and that not all the moral and 
spiritual doctors in creation could pull him out of his cachexy. 
‘The power of self-deception is perhapsa kindly device placed within 
reach of men by the benevolence of the compassionate gods. It 
would be too appalling, too tragic, if men in this condition could 
realize the truth that they had tinally and for ever shut and double- 
locked the gates of their particular Paradise against themselves. 
To have a mind teeming with projects and purposes, to keep body 
and soul together, so to speals, by confident anticipation of fulfilling 
them, and suddenly to find out that you had hopelessly crippled 
yourself and destroyed, as with knife or cautery, the very germs of 
the strength necessary for fulfilment—could the flames of the pit 
come much nearer to a man than this? Or much nearer to the 
friends of the man? Yet there are perhaps no more soddened 
opium-smokers in the Indian Archipelago than there are people 
in Europe, feeding themselves on the fumes of unexecuted purpose, 
thrown by their exaltation into deadly drowsiness, only io be dis~ 


pelled by violent stimulants—the futile preparations for a fresh, 
debauch. If this were seen physically, it would be frightful, 
Its terror and despair would exceed any physical malady to whic, 
men are subject, because, to be capable of high resolve and 
purpose, a man must have stuff in him, and must therefore be 
capable of proportionately bitter anguish if it were ever to hy 
revealed to him that his whole life, of which he thinks so much 
with which he means to do so much, which impresses and stimy. 
lates his empty purpose so much, is only a patch of moonshine after 
all. The case of the simply indolent man is bad enough, if he 
could only see it; but then it could never appear particular) 
horrible to him from his own point of view, because he probably 
has a theory that the Malay might just as well be lying comfort. 
ably on his back on a straw mat, with the tea-pot by his side, ag 
doing anything else. The case of confirmed indolence is ignoble, 
and it is sad, as the sight of anybody surrendered to a demon from 
whose grasp he cannot be extricated must always be. But it js 
not so terrible when the man has no idea that he is the prey to q 
pieuvre, or does not so much object to the pieuvre. The true 
horror is when we see one in the clutch of the monster, when 
he thinks all the time that he is walking happily and freely over 
the green face of theearth; and to know that nothing short of 
tearing him to pieces in the process could extricate him. 

One advantage of recognising the incurableness of certain dis. 
orders of character after they have had time to work themselves 
into its grain is that well-disposed persons would learn to leave 
the incurable alone; would let him fare in his own way; would 
neither harass him nor waste their own energies in a bootles 
effort to awaken him. It would be an uncommonly useful thi 
if persons given to play the part of social missionary or amateur 
moralist would hang up over their mantel-piece or bed-head 
a photograph of the Malay opium-smoker, as a reminder, graphic 
and perpetual, of the impotence of talking in the face of con- 
firmed and settled habit. If one were to see an earnest moralist 
haranguing the wretclied Malay, pointing out to him the evil 
and folly of his ways, enforcing his moral by reference to the 
dead eye, sunken cheeks, and bones starting through the skin, 
we should only laugh or wonder. It is not much less melan- 
choly to note the zeal with which incorrigible preachers attack 
and try to stir up men as dead in their habits «s habits can 
be. What amount of digging and dunging will bring fruit 
to a barren tree? It was a just appreciation of the invincible 
might with which habits and tempers take root and thrive in 
men, that led theologians to insist upon a supernatural eifort of 
divine grace as the essential condition of the new life. The world 
at large is given to laugh at the divines who cry out about 
“our miserable human nature,” and about the feebleness and 
fatuousness of mortals groping after light by their own unaided 
effort. And this teaching has very likely had a depressing 
efiect; it has very likely done something to weaken the needful 
spirit of self-reliance, and voluntary, earnestly directed energy. 
‘lo teach a man that he needs a miracle to dine him right is 
of course to do much to discourage him from doing his best 
to bring himself right. But this is no reason why those who 
are uot teachers but only observers, and all men in so far as 
they are observers, should blink the plain truth that we are all 
of us apt to drift into mental states out of which nothing short of 
downright miracle could deliver us. And may we at this point, 
without intruding too far into a domain which is not ours, suggest 
that another doctrine which some theologians hold, whatever is to 
be said for or against its theological truth, has at any rate a side 
which is true in morals? Those who hold that a spiritual rege- 
neration is wrought in baptism may at least borrow from the 
humbler armoury of the experimental moralist this proposition, 
that men often seem to inherit some qualities from their sires 
which nothing short of preternatural intervention is at all likely 
to root out. ‘The theory of the ¢abula vasa is no longer tenable in 
the face of established facts of physical transmission, and we are 
bound to admit that at no earliest moment of his existence does 


| any man start exactly fair. 


Whether he does or not, however, it is very transparent that 
every hour of his life a man is building up habits and cutting off 
retreats for himself. Yet there are not many persons who have 
either thought so much about conduct in general, or have kept 80 
alert an eye upon their own conduct in particular, as to know 
when the tisae has come, or is just at hand, that retreat will have 
ceased to be open to them—when they are in this respect or that, 
or in all respects, incurable and hopeless. In the greater matters 
of conduct, happily, nature and circumstances combine to kee 
people in the straight track of what is honourable, virtuous, an 
wholesome. But smaller matters often make all the difference, 
and it is in foibles, weaknesses, littlenesses, that men arg apt to 
fall away, and to let ill ingrain itself in them, without their being 
at all aware of the total impossibility of ever undoing that which 
is at the moment quietly and tenaciously doing itself. Only those 
who have taken the pains to watch the process of the formation of 
habits in themselves and in others know how comparatively few 
repetitions of an act are quite enough to sink it irreparably into 
their nature. It is not every habit that is so unpleasant at its 
first inception as opium-smoking is said to be. We are not warn 
off, nor tempted not to give way. On the contrary, as all preachers 
since the Flood have lamented, it is the first siep which is 80 
bright and so easy, from getting into debt down or up to the 
weightiest and most crushing sins. ‘The Malay, it may be said, has 
no excuse, for the first whills are nasty enough to bid him think, 
while there is some excuse for the poor mortal who falls astray in the 
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because it is jist as certain to surround itself with agreeable as- 


curable in one respect or another, large or small, is that it serves 
to enforce in a way that is rather neglected the very old moral 
about bewaring of first steps. 


CHRISTMAS. 


ASSENGERS through the streets of London are reminded of 
the approach of this sacred season by a touching symbol, 
Amongst the gratuitous exhibitions which habitually render our 
streets so charming, one of the most simply beautiful is the array of 
dead carcases in butchers’ shops. Their peculiar style of ornamenta- 
tion has indeed little about it which can be called generally attrac- 
tive to the artistic mind. The simple symmetry of a bovine corpse 
isseldom appreciated by lovers of the beautiful, even when relieved 
by festoons of sausages, or by an elegant disposition of supple- 
mentary fragments of meat. But the approach of Christmas in- 
duces even butchers to relax the severity of their style. Sprigs of 
holly with their ruddy group of berries omament the spot graced 
in life by the animal’s tail; and the internal organs are replaced 
by brilliant rosettes, by bouquets of winter flowers, and by the 
tablets on which are recorded the final victories of the deceased 
won in fair competition at the Agricultural Hall. Of which 
things it would not be difficult to make an allegory. The beef 
and mutton might represent the grosser forms of enjoyment which 
form the traditional substratum of British conviviality; the 
flowers stand for the feeble attempts to cast a certain poetical 
gleam over the somewhat sensual enjoyments of the season; and 
perhaps, if we included the admiring crowd which hungrily con- 
templates the charms of overfed monsters from the pavement, we 
might discover some morals of a more serious description. There 
are sermons to be found in butchers’ shops as well asin stones, and 
omens may still be drawn from the entrails of slaughtered prize 
oxen. 

To say the truth, the approach of Christmas suggests some 
rather melancholy reflections. We cannot, of course, touch in 
any degree on the more solemn thoughts which are at the pre- 
sent moment struggling for fresh utterance in the minds of 
many thousand occupants of ecclesiastical pulpits. We look 
upon Christmas simply in its convivial aspect; we consider 
it as the chief occasion upon which we are forced by a 
social necessity te sit down, resolutely and of malice prepense, 
tobe jolly. ‘he nation at large—or at least all that*part of it 
Which can by any means escape tor the time from the category of the 
dinnerless—is deliberately gathering together for an outpouring of 
tlaborately prepared conviviality and family affection. Those to 
whom Christmas really brings a hardwon holiday, and a short 
taste of comparative luxury, deserve every sympathy; we can 
ag that their enjoyment may be as keen and unalloyed, 

in every way as near the conventional standard, as possible. 
But the dining part of the population—those who eat and drink 
tather more than is good for them every day—supply different 
cause for meditation. LVrobably the conclusion of nine-tenths of 
our readers of this morning would be, if they chose to ex- 
ag it fairly, that Christmas festivities are an unmitigated 

. One of Leech’s beroes remarks forcibly that he had 
found the day intolerably dull, “for all the world like a 
Sunday without Bell's Life.” Making allowance for the peculiar 
View of Sunday thus indicated, that would be a very fair summary 
of the ordinary impression. Every one has remarked the gloomy 
tilence which overspreads a whole party when a rash host openly 
Proposes that they shall sit down and have a pleasant talk; or the 
damping effect upon an audience when a story is prefaced by the 
assurance that it is the best thing you ever heard in your life; or 
the vexatious sense of remorse when two old friends meet after a 
long separation, and each of them can only reflect that the other 
has grown older and duller, and that a great many of their com- 
mon topics of conversation have become obsolete. These are 
obvious examples of the extreme danger of bathos which attends 
al pompous exordiums to social meetings. Christmas comes 
Mwith such a flourish of trumpets, with such elaborate para- 
Phernalia of turkeys ard plum-puddings, and such an intolerable 
deal of pufiing from tenth-rate poets and novelists, that it is almost 
4 miracle if it does not fall flat. Children, who take every- 


thing seriously, may be stimulated rather than abashed; but 
persons who have grown to a certain degree of self-consciousness 
shrink at the demand made upon their spirits. They appreciate 
the curious fallacy embodied in popular literature of the subject. 
The writers of Christmas Numbers appear to hold that the cum- 
brous ceremonial of our forefathers was an indication of exube- 
rantly high spirits. The very opposite would of course be the 
legitimate deduction. People who translated into practice the 
ideal of our illustrated newspapers, who brought in — heads 
and yule logs, and obeyed lords of misrule, and all the rest of 
it, must have been trying to emerge from the very depths of 
boredom. The long preparation necessary for such p Mw antics 
implies that they were a relief to long periods of monotony and 
isolation, and that rough practical joking was the nearest approxi- 
mation to social enjoyment. People don’t want to bring boars’ 
heads into a London dining-room, any more than to crown their 
own heads with flowers, and that simply because they can talk 
better without. When they can appreciate rational conversation 
they don’t want to sit stupifying themselves, after the fashion of our 
grandfathers, with heavy potations of thick black port, or strong 
ale. The reduction to a minimum of all the external ceremonial of 
Christmas festivities is the best proof that we can really enjoy 
ourselves in a fashion worthy of civilized beings. Christmas 
festivities should doubtless be endured with patience, because they 
give pleasure to children, and because they are the cause of a 
certain quantity of good dinners to persons with whom good 
food is a rarity ; but it should be distinctly understood that rational 
persons who endure them patiently deserve credit for a very 
enviable good nature. 

The prevalence of the superstition about Christmas conviviality 
may suggest how much we still have to learn in the matter of en- 
joyment. One great obstacle in the way of improved art is that 
people don’t know what pleases them. They sincerely fancy that 
they admire pictures or buildings, in deference to some shadowy 
code of good taste, when in reality they are perfectly indifferent to 
them. ‘The greatest of all difficulties is to get people to see what 
is before their eyes, and to know without prompting when they are 
really happy. Ninety-nine out of a hundred infinitely prefer taking 
the authority of other persons to believing the verdict of their own 
senses; and nothing can be more fallacious in practice than the ap- 
parently obvious theory that a man is the best and only judge of his 
own feelings. On the contrary, there is no subject upon which 
he is more likely to be under a complete delusion. It is true that 
the delusion itself may be turned to some account. When different 
members of a family are brought together at Christmas, they very 
likely bore each other intensely; they may have cause to believe 
in the paradox that absence is sometimes a wonderful preservative 
of family affection; but it is also true that they will probably 
believe that they are very happy, and that after a few days the 
will look back to the gathering with a sentimental regret whi 
will do as well as if the meeting had really been most effusive. 
To persuade people that they have been very ailectionate is to do 
a good deal to encourage affection for the future. In short, we 
have for the most part so much difliculty in knowing our own 
minds, we cherish such a number of pleasant fictions one within 
the other, and so often mistake even our own conventional 
affectations for true opinions, that the problem of unravelling these 
intricate reactions between fact and fiction is too complex to be 
conipletely solved. We can only say in general that every im- 
provement in social manners will probably be marked by an in- 
creased simplicity in this as in other enjoyments. 

We would not then propose to abolish Christmas more than 
any of the other necessary conventions of society. Undoubtedly 
many men would spend it much more agreeably if they solemnly 
dined at their clubs, and went to sleep afterwards over the eveni 
—. They might read a Christmas carol or some of the us 
rubbish of a “ genial” kind, and give heaven thanks that no one is 
bound at the present day to tell ghost-stories round the fire, or 

lay blind-man’s buff and kiss young women under a mistletoe. 
Those portentous festivities in which Mr. Pickwick joined at Mr. 
Wardle’s, when ostentatious goodwill to all mankind was stimu- 
lated by an excessive quantity of milk-punch, are fortunately 
amongst the things that were. We had therefore better meet 
decorously, and profess that a family party is really a most enjoy- 
able occasion. Moreover, we should keep up just enough of the 
accepted ritual to be significant without being cumbrous. A sprig 
or two of holly is pretty, does no harm, and serves as some excuse 
for the inevitable iestival. If any one should accuse us of being 
cynical, nothing can really be further from the mark. We only 
object to cumbrous ceremonials because they are apt to stifle the 
sentiment they profess to encourage; and we would even admit 
that relatives may meet occasionally with considerable advan 
if only they will not make such a parade of their intended 
outpouring of good-feeling that somehow the stream refuses 
to run freely when it 1s solemnly tapped. We prefer that 
the symbolical part of the business should be reduced to 
a minimum, just as we prefer shaking hands with a friend 
to falling upon his neck and kissing him, or speaking re- 
spectfully of a lady to drinking her health after dinner in the 
bumper of convivial song-writers. The day is distant enough 


when we can dispense with these cumbrous conventionalities ; but 
we may aim at reducing them as speedily as possible. Christmas, 
it should be understood, gives no sufficient ground for tormenting 
grown-up people unnecessarily, though it is an excellent excuse 
for treating the inexhaustible appetites of children to as many 
pantomimes or Christmas-trees and sweetmeats as they can 
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digest, and we should regret that one pauper should be stinted of 
his annual dinner; but it must be remembered that such pleasures 
are adapted for unsophisticated minds and the ruder stages of 
civilization. Christmas should be a season for amusing children 
and giving pleasure to the poor—in other words, for considerable 
self-sacrifice on the part of other classes of the community. 

The great argument in favour of Christmas is founded on the 
general incapacity of the British people for any refined amuse- 
ment; and, indeed, Christmas itself, in the minds of a con- 
siderable class, is merely one of the authorized seasons for in- 
toxication. Anything that can give a touch of poetry to the 
national enjoyment is an advantage, though the poetry may verge 
upon commonplace. The holly sprig planted between the fat ribs 
of a prize ox does not forma very beautiful picture; but it is 

erkaps better than the ox without the holly. Gin drunk in 

onour of Christmas is not quite so degrading as gin drunk with 
2 view to intoxication pure and simple. In the monotonous and 
intensely prosaic life of too many of our population, it is some- 
thing that they should have a sense, however dim, of occasionally 
taking part in a ceremony marked by some touch of higher sen- 
timent. We are perhaps coming too near reflections suitable for 
a different place, but we only refer to them by way of illustrating 
the proposition that civilized beings may be expected to outgrow 
the need for such stimulants. We may hope that boars’ heads, 
wassail bowls, and yule logs are rapidly dying out, even from 
popular periodicals, and would fondly hope that the waits may 
speedily follow them; and we may safely calculate that every 
step towards simplicity in the enjoyment of Christmas will imply a 
relief from one additional cause of weariness to the flesh, 


MINISTERS ON THE HUSTINGS. 


E all know, from present experience or remembrance, how 
delightful is the aspect of the good schoolboy in the first 
week of the holidays. He is overpoweringly and ostentatiously 
pretty-behaved. As he is sure to be loaded with prizes and a certi- 
ticate of excellent conduct, we are quite proud of our young 
Astyanax. There is a sweetness and a softness and a serene com- 
lacency in the ingenuous youth which is only too good to last. 
Butter would not melt in so well-behaved and well-speaking a 
mouth, Our Ministers are just now in this gracious frame of be- 
haviour. They are home for the holidays; and, flushed with success 
and triumph, they are making their bow to the family. They have 
made their election speeches, and criticism is at aloss to find fault 
with anything so decorous, so mild, so temperate, so promising 
(only nothing is promised), so full of nothing, but then the nothing 
looks so nice. Mr. Gladstone was more than usually humble, 
serene, and méaly-mouthed. He was profuse, not to say prodigal, 
in his confessions of nothingness and incapacity, and had the 
Greenwich electors taken him at his word they would have gone 
away with the impression that they had got as a representative 
the most incapable and self-distrusting man who since the days of 
Uriah Heep mouthed and mumbled over his audacious humility. 
And here we are led to ask which of the two Premiers can be most 
offensive—Mr. Disraeli in his affected arrogance, or Mr. Gladstone 
in his affected self-depreciation ? At the Guildhall nobody believed 
a word that Mr. Disraeli said of his own confidence in himself, and 
on the Greenwich hustings nobody believed in these voluble and 
sumptuous professions of self-distrust in which Mr. Gladstone was 
pleased to rehearse one of those good little sermons which he has 
promised to Good Words, However, it was Mr. Gladstone’s busi- 
ness at Greenwich to be good, and he was very good, overpower- 
ingly good. On the whole, he is more interesting when he is fierce, 
vituperative, and exasperating. ‘The Greenwich speech was only 
the cold cabbage of Lancashire scarcely warmed up; and though, 
like the sermon which the preacher wanted Canning to praise, 
it might be short, it was nevertheless dull. 

Indeed dulness is the condition under which Cabinet Ministers 
must play their part in the dismal farce of re-election. Mr. Lowe, 
perfectly aware of the ox on his tongue, justified his reticence on 
the broadest and most elementary grounds. He could not be 
expected to give any programme of the Ministerial policy, for in 
point of fact, as the Ministry had not yet met in council, so it 
was only by a complimentary license that they could be said to 
exist at all. For himself he absolutely disclaimed being a Minister ; 
his own oflice, as he mysteriously explained, awaiting its con- 
summation that evening ; which in the language of mortals means, 
that as Mr. Lowe had not been gazetted, he could not be ex- 

cted to have realized his Ministerial existence. It is something, 

owever, to know that Mr. Lowe promised, as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to make himself disagreeable to everybody all round ; 
a promise which, judging from some of his antecedents, he is not 
altogether unlikely to redeem. But if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer undertakes to make himself unpleasant, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty makes up for this untoward look-out by holding out the 
most gorgeous a of what the new brooms will do. There 
is one problem which at this season of the year especially presses 
itself with great force on the housekeeping mind. It is to have 
everything solid, liberal, sumptuous, and effective about you—to 
do everything quite as well as you did it last year, and it may be 
a little better—and to pay less for it. This is the genial mirage of 
life; this is the future which is always a future; this the blessed 
and happy household book which is always to be, but never is. 
Mr. Childers, First Lord of the Admiralty, expatiates on this 
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that we see, how all these glorious things shall come to pass ; 
when we shall have our tarts all jam and no crust, when we shall 
have everything better than ever, and fewer bills to pay. He tells us 
that he intends not only that the navy shall be as it is, but better. 
not only that the efliciency shall be kept up, but “ increased”; and 
then, humming over “ Rule Britannia,” he hints that we are to 
have stronger iron-clads, and more of them, more men, more 
more everything, the highest standard, and that standard kept 
up to, no “ false economy,” and less to pay. All this is to Ee 
done, and done to the utmost pitch of perfection—a navy with all 
the appliances of the very best, all the improvements of modern 
science, all these appliances placed in the hands of mer thoroughly 
trained and disciptined, a above all, made contented with theiy 
position—and all this with a sensible reduction of the Naval Esti- 
mates, Economy in administration is the key to this apparent 
paradox ; and « very good key it is, if we could but understand 
what it is. One side of the picture we perfectly comprehend, 
More ships and better ships, more crews and better crews, 
more armaments and higher pay, more naval reserves and 
higher bounties and pensions—this is intelligible, and, as Mr. 
Childers very properly says, this is what is meant by disdain of 
false economy. But when we come to real economy, and savings 
in administration, a fog steals cover the prospect. We relapse 
into the old Utopian haze. Big ships and plenty of men there 
can be no mistake about, but economy in administration is a 
phrase. It may become a fact; we trust that it will be so; but 
here Mr, Childers waxes very official indeed. “ More into detail 
they—the Poutefract electors—would not ask him to go, and 
more into detail it would not be right that he, Mr. Childers, should 
enter.” Perhaps so; we are not Pontefract electors, and there- 
fore we are very much disposed to be inconveniently inquisitive, and 
ask for the details, however improper the question. Of course, 
Mr. Childers’s pledge may mean everything or nothing. Efficiency 
may, and perhaps ought to be, perfectly compatible with burning 
or selling lumber. We al know that in household management, 
just as in the long run all articles of consumption come from 
the importer and wholesale merchant, we may, by prompt pay- 
ment and the suppression of intermediate agents and their com- 
mission, get our tea and groceries much cheaper than we do 
when we iake credit. So it ought to be, of course, with ship- 
building and dockyards. Mr, Childers seems to hint that this is 
the secret of the good time coming, and that he has got the 
men about him who will undertake the work. The only draw- 
back on the prospect is, that it is so very plausible, and looks so 
weil and so easy, and that we have had the same pledges from 
reformers and economists a hundred times before. 

The really piquant and exciting incident in the re-elections was 
Mr. Layard’s Southwark speech. As Lord Derby said when the 
last Government was launched, the difiiculties always are with those 
who wanted to be in office, but could not be provided for. There 
is a class of men who are not in themselves ridiculous—often 
much the reverse—but become ridiculous when they call attention 
to their disappointment. Sour grapes is a natural feeling, but the 
mistake of the fox was in calling attention to their sourness, A fox 
may be a clever, but is not always a well-mannered, animal, and that 
ang joel fox was clearly deficient in tact and taste. So is it with 

Ir. Layard. He wanted to be a Cabinet Minister, and expected to 
be a Cabinet Minister, and he is only a subordinate. This has 
happened to many a better man than Mr. Layard, but Mr. Layard 
is the first Minister or sub-Minister on record who has ever taken 
the world into his confidence on this delicate point. With most 
folk, when their vanity is hurt, they are prudent enough to say 
nothing about the slight. The fox may be eating out the vitals 
of their seli-respect, but they must laugh the thing off. To 
apologize, or rather to account, for taking office at all, Mr. Bright 
found to be a dignified duty. It was unnecessary, but graceful, in 
him to say that he sacrificed inclination to duty; and in his pathetic 
application of the Shunammite widow’s patriotism to his own case, 
nature—and a noble nature—spoke. Mr. Layard, too, was true to 
his nature. Suffice it tosay that his nature is not as Mr. Bright's 
nature, nor even as that of those other subordinate members of the 
Government who have far ampler reasons for complaint at the 
lower room which has been assigned them than has Mr. Layard. 
We said that the Ministers generally were like schoolboys home 
for the holidays—meek, unctuous, and promising. Mr. Layard 
is not exactly an exception, for he is not a Minister—that is, not @ 
Cabinet Minister. But he brings out another schoolboy . 
We have not forgotten the pleasant lad who is always spited by 
the masters and bullied by the boys, and who, according to 
his own account of school, is especially selected by everybody 
for ill-usage and contumely. This is Mr. Layard’s case. He 
ought to have got the prize or scholarship, but the doctor set 
papers on purpose to defeat him; he was sure to have m 
the best score in cricket if it had not been for that plot to keep 
him out of the eleven. Well, Mr. Layard has succeeded admirably 
in justifying Mr. Gladstone’s sound judgment in keeping him 
out of the Cabinet. Another such Southwark speech, and we 
should say that Mr. Layard will have proved his incapacity for 
office of any sort, as he has taken such superfluous pains to vindi- 
cate his incapacity for the Cabinet. : 

There is, however, one innovation in the Ministry which has 
been saluted with a flourish of congratulation. Lord Lansdowne has 
taken office as an unpaid Lord of the Treasury. If statecraft were 
a mere guild or trade, or even profession, no doubt an ap rentice 
deserves no wages, because he can turn out no good work. 


golden dream. He sees, or says that he sees, and wants us to think 


if this is the principle on which office is to be salaried—pay-, 
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pent for results—it might have fared badly, say, with Sir 
George Grey, Mr. Vernon Smith, or Mr. Walpole. Lord Lans- 
downe, however, receives no salary because he is so rich that he 
can dispense with it. Here is a most mischievous principle, and 
me which, if acted upon, will ruin English statesmanship. 
Where is the line to be drawn, or what is the standard of sensi- 
tiveness at which a man must, or may not, serve his country 

uitously ? If 50,000/. a year is to be held to be a ground for 
pot paying a public servant, are we to pitch the arbitrary point 
where the amateur statesman ends and the venal official begins at 
g private income of 20,000l., 10,000/., 5,000/.? The practical 
fificulties, however, are nothing to the moral. A Cabinet ora 
Government consisting partly of volunteers, partly of hired work- 
men, must place both the paid and unpaid members at equal disad- 
yantages and equal suspicions as regards each other. The taunt that 
ge serves, like Spenser’s Angels, all for love and nothing for 
reward, and that another is a mere hired clerk, ought to be im- 

ible, as it must be mischievous. The only result would be that 
men of the most sensitive natures would decline office if the honour 
of it were connected with salaries contingent on their own sense of 
the becoming; and on the other, office itself would be degraded 
and the public interests would suffer. The demotratic party would 
be bound to close with the offers of any rich fool or incapable who 
would undertake to do the work of the Ministry for nothing. And 
the precedent would soon spread. If a man is too rich to take pay for 
fivil Service, he is too rich to take his salary or stipend or rations 
in the Church, the army, or the navy. As in the worst days of 
Imperial Rome, the Empire, or its administration, would be sold 
to the richest candidate for office, and, by a sort of Dutch auction, 
the man who would do an oflice at the cheapest rate would 
secure it. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN. 


Wwe are not going to discuss any general questions as to the 
position or qualifications of that which, according to the 
Westminster Review, is the Suppressed Sex. Nor are we going to 
discuss any general questions as to examinations, whether com- 
petitive or otherwise. The spirit of the age goes in for examina- 
tions. Man, in the widest sense of the word, the general human 
animal, seems to be an animal whose chief point of difference from 
other animals is his capacity for being examined, and the necessity 
of examination which is laid upon him. And, whether woman is 
man in an electoral sense or not, she is at least man in that wider 
sense in which she is simply human—human and therefore liable 
to be examined. Woman then, by virtue of her simple humanity, 
cannot escape the common fate of humanity ; she must submit to 
be examined. Examined then she must be; but it makes a great 
difference how she shall be examined. Divers schemes are afloat, 
and we have before us one scheme of pre-eminent absurdity, which 
calls for our notice above its fellows. This is the Regulations for 
the Examination of Women, lately set forth by the London Uni- 
versity, and which are seemingly to be acted on for the first time 
in the May of 1369. 

Now there is plainly one wide difference between the course of 
male and of female education. Particular lines of study are rigidly 
chalked out at schools and Universities for the education of boys 
and young men, while the education of girls may be anything 
that each parent pleases. If most girls are taught pretty much 
the same things, it is as a matter of mere custom and fashion, not, 
asin the case of boys, a matter of distinct rule. Again, among 

irls who rise above the common routine of the governess and the 
ing-school, girls who really have intellectual tastes of one 
sort or another, there is a vast diversity among those tastes. One 
clever girl takes to one subject, and another to another. One takes 
to language, another to natural history ; not many, we suspect, to 
mathematics or natural philosophy. Now surely, if there is to be 
an exumination for girls at all, it should be of a kind to give full 
encouragement and fair play to all these different tastes. It is so 
hard to get girls to take to any intellectual pursuit at all that no 
needless difficulties should be thrown in the way of any of them. 
The scheme of Examination should be as flexible as it can possibly 
be made. ¥ should contain the greatest possible nimber of alter- 
native subjects. A few matters of absolute necessity being taken 
for granted, a girl should be allowed to win honour by showin 
real proficiency in the subject of her own choice. She shoul 
show that she knows thoroughly, and not merely superficially, the 
main ordinary subjects of female education, and she should show 
besides that she has gained a really respectable knowledge of some 
ial subject or subjects of her own choosing. We assume that 

e girl should be made to show a competent knowledge of her 
own tongue, of French, and of some other language, ancient or 
modern, that she should know that Alfred lived after Julius Cesar 
and not before, that the earth goes round the sun and not the sun 
tound the earth; but, having shown this kind of neces know- 
ledge, let her have the widest possible range of special subjects to 
choose from. Now some vague glimmering that this was the right 
kind of thing seems to have made its way into the minds of those 
who drew up the scheme before us. They have, as we would 
have, a General Examination and a Seas Examination. The 
candidate who has the General Examination may after- 


wards go in for the ‘“ Special Certificate of Higher Proficiency” 
in which she may choose any one or more of fourteen specitied 
subjects. Thus far the theory of the scheme is all right. But it 

bours under the slight objection that the knowledge required 
for the General Examination amounts very nearly to omniscience. 
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That is to say, a real knowledge of all the prescribed subjects 
would amount to omniscience, and we are bound, for the credit of 
the London University, to — that a real knowledge and not 
a mere smattering is intended. Human absurdity is certainly 
capable of great achievements, but surely none of its achieve- 
— ever was greater than to put forth such a scheme as the 
ollowing :— 

“Candidates shall not be ung by the Examiners unless 
they show a competent knowledge in each of the following 
subjects. 

1. Latin, with Grammar, History, and Geography. 

z. Any two of the following languages—Greek, French, Ger- 


man, Italian. 
3. English Language, English History, and Geography (Phy- 
sical and Topographical). 


4. Mathematics. 
5: Natural Philosophy. 
. Either Chemistry or Botany.” 

In each of the following subjects! The thing fairly took ua 
aback. While a boy at school, a young man at the University, is 
thought to be doing well if he gets up one or two things, his 
sister, if she presents herself before the Examiners of the London 
University, is expected to know six subjects of the most hetero- 
geneous kind. Six subjects for Little-go—for this Examination 
practically is Little-go—and those ranging from hic, hec, hoc, to 
the “ fertilization of cryptogams.” We are not sure that the 
cryptogams or even the pheenogams are the most edifying subjects 
for young ladies. Perhaps Miss Becker and Mary Boddy can tell 
us something about “ hypogynous, perigynous, and epigynous,” all 
of them names which sound very much as if they had something 


to do with female emancipation. As for “diandrous,” it sounds ~ 


so shocking that we can only hope that it expresses nothing worse 
than Mary Boddy’s claim to give her vote for two candidates. 
Well, there is an alternative ; the study of cryptogams is not ab- 
solutely compulsory, but the damsels who do not go in for crypto- 
gams must go in for the “ general nature of Acids, Bases, and Salis,” 
and be perfect mistresses of “ Sulphuretted Hydrogen.” And ali— 
both those who go in for cryptogams, and those who go in for acids 
—must be expert in “the composition and resolution of statical 
forces,” and must know all about “ specific gravity, and the modes of 
determining it.” Now all these things are very well in themselves : 
far be it from us to undervalue any really intellectual pursuit ; but 
why force them down people’s throats? As alternative subjects 

for those whose tastes lead them that way, they are perfectly is 

place; but to make them compulsory is simply making them 
ridiculous. Conceive a girl of really cultivated mind, who knows 
her three or four languages, who has learned her Grimm’s Law 
and knows the mutual relations of those languages, who knows 
something of the literature of those languages and of the a 
of the nations who spoke them—conceive such a girl discouraged, 
cast out, turned back, because she has not got up cryptogams and 
the centre of gravity. Now this is just what is happening. 
Really intelligent and well-informed girls, who at first thought of 
going in for the Examination, are checked by seeing that a number 
of subjects of which they know nothing, and for which they have 
no turn, are not merely open to them, but are forced upon them. 
One such, we know, wrote to ask whether it really was meant to 
make each and all of these six discordant subjects compulsory on 
every candidate. She gets for answer an impertinent letter from 
some official prig or other, expressing his surprise at the question. 
The surprise of scholars will rather be at the folly of a scheme 
thus carefu'ry devised to shut out the most promising of the class 
for whom i+ is meant. 

For it is not merely that these physical subjects are made com- 
pulsory instead of alternative. There is absolutely no room for 
any intelligent knowledge of language and history. The framers 
of Examination schemes for the London University seem not to 
have got beyond the stage of the Dmg rd advertisement, 
with its talk about “ English in Pay oe English 
History and English Geography are made into appen to the 
English Lon while the languages which 
into the curriculum seem to stand quite isolated, and are not 
to be looked at as standing in any relation to English or to 
one another. We cannot see how, in this sort of examination, 
any knowledge of the Science of Language can be brought in at 
all, unless it is dragged in by main force. There is no corner of 
the Examination where it would come in naturally. The thing is 
evidently not contemplated at all. All that the framers of the 
scheme have thought of is the mere empirical knowledge of each 
language taken separately. To take in the history of the several 
languages and their relation to one another never entered their 
heads. And not only is there no scope for knowledge of this kind 
in the preliminary examination, there is no scope for it in the 
higher examination either. The scientific study of language has 
never been thought of at all. And we are le{t to repeat, tor the ten 
thousandth time, that in these days there is no excuse for any 
study of language which is not scientific, that the scientific study 
of language is far simpler and easier than the unscientific, and 
that girls at least, if not boys, are beginning to get beyond the 
stage of linguistic knowledge represented by As in presenti and 
Propria que maribus. 

Tt strikes us that, in this scheme of Examination, a girl of real 

wer, who has a real taste tor some branch of study, and who 

as made real advances in that branch of study, would stand at a 
great disadvantage as compared with the girl who gets up a 
smattering of many things merely with an eye to the Examina- 
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tion. That is to say, real knowledge would stand at a great dis- 
advantage as compared with cram. This is the danger in all 
schemes of examination, but this scheme of examination seems 
expressly chalked out for the encouragement of cram. The 
number of girls, or of boys either, who have a real taste for 
Language, Mathematics, and Physical Science all at once, who 
have gained any real knowledge of all those subjects at once, is 
likely to be excessively small, But those who have a real taste 
for some one of those subjects, and who have gained a real know- 
ledge of it, will be simply discouraged by having to get up a 
perfunctory knowledge of a crowd of other subjects, which they 
will simply cram for the examination and of course forget as soon 
as the examination is over. 

One word more as to the branches of Physical Science chosen. 
Why is it all Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Botany? Why 
do we hear nothing of Zoology, Geology, Paleontology? Surely 
these are studies at least as attractive and important as the others, 
and far more capable of being brought into connexion with his- 
torical study? Geology and Paleontology do come among the 
alternative subjects for the Higher Examination, but Zoology 
seems shut out altogether. So is Astronomy, a subject surely not 
altogether to be despised. And the climax of absurdity seems to 
be reached in that part of the higher examination which concerns 
Language. Sestenl of a single department of Language, in which 
there might of course be an alternative choice of languages, Latin, 
Greek, French, German, Italian, and English, are put forward as 
six independent subjects as distinct from one another as Political 
Economy is distinct from Harmony and Counterpoint. History is 
nowhere, except so far as it comes in among the “ Questions in 
Grammar, History, and Geography” which are stuck on to the 
examinations in the several languages. In fact the perverseness 
of the scheme is simply boundless. No girl of real sense or 
real attainments is likely to have anything to do with an ex- 
unination of such grotesque absurdity. 


DRESS AND ADDRESS. 


pases is, as we are told, a large class of persons “ who unfor- 
tunately lack the cultivation which alone will bring the gentle 
spirit into such training as will fit it practically for exhibition in 
society.” For the benefit of this class of persons two manuals have 
been compiled, one of which treats of the Laws of Society, and the 
other of the Art of Dress. We should very much like to see a person 
who dressed according to one of these manuals, and behaved ac- 
cording to the other of them ; and without intending to disparage 
the efforts which will be made to-night to amuse the public at the 
theatres, we venture to predict that the appearance and manners 
of that person would be more ludicrous than any burlesque or 
pantomime that is likely to be produced. 

By way of bringing the gentle spirit into training, we will ex- 
tract a few of the most valuable of the precepts which are collected 
in these manuals. And first, as regards manners, gentlemen 
who go to evening parties are directed to make themselves as 
agreeable as possible, to refrain from hanging about the door, and 
to endeavour to promote the general enjoyment of the party. On 
entering a public carriage, a gentleman should raise his Fat, for the 
observance of this rule ‘ tends to lighten the tedium and fatigue of 
travel.” If a gentleman has newspapers, he will offer them to the 
other passengers before reading them himself, but they, “if they 
have manners,” will decline them. This is, to borrow the writer's 
phrase, “etiquettish ” behaviour in a railway carriage. Another 
rule of the same code is that, if you are going to smoke, you should 
“strike your fusee,” and before using it offer it to the gentleman 
nearest to you who is also going to smoke. Considering that the 
passing of a lighted fusee from hand to hand is an awkward and 
possibly dangerous mp we would suggest that it should be 
transferred, if at all, before striking. But we do not see why this 
beautiful expedient for lightening the fatigue of travel should be 
restricted in its or to newspapers and fusees. It seems to 
us to be indisputably “ etiquettish” to offer to a fellow-traveller 
one’s pocket-handkerchief before using it oneself. If it is clearly 
understood that politeness requires one man to offer a newspaper 
and the other to decline it, the sooner such a rule is abrogated the 
better ; or, if it is preserved, it ought to be extended to one’s great- 
coat, wrapper, cap, and all other travelling conveniences, and every 
passenger ought to offer his seat to all the other passengers suc- 
cessively. ‘There is a sneer somewhere in this book at the 
Spanish host who assures his guest that his house and all that it 
contains is at his disposal. But it is equally absurd to offer a 
newspaper which you do not expect or desire to be accepted. If 
you meet a lady in the street, and she + to wish to speak to 
you, it is proper to turn and walk with her; and you are to insist 
on taking any “book, parcel, or umbrella” from her, and carry it 
as far as you go with her. It might by possibility happen in the 
suburbs that a lady might be met carrying a baby, and it would 
be useful to be informed whether a baby is a “ parcel” within the 
meaning of this rule. Another rule, which may be found appli- 
cable at Christmas, when card-parties are common, is that “a 
gentleman pays for his lady partner in the event of loss.” We 
should like to see a gentleman offering to do this, 

There are no rules for the preliminary stages of love-making, 
which would have been suitable for the season; but the author 
takes up the engaged couple directly after the proposal and 
acceptance, and guides them safely through all the succeeding 
stages until the conclusion of the wedding-breakfust. An engaged 


gentleman is expected to remember “the exceedingly abnormal 
position” he occupies in the lady’s family. He must obseryg 
their times for m and never stay to any unusual hour in the 
evening. Flirtation on either side is to be avoided, not only ag 
matter of etiquette, but of humanity. “Can it be anything but 
— in the extreme for a really loving heart to see in the 
loved one a tendency to trifle?” It is not etiquette to make 
signal displays of devotion in public, nor to be constantly sitti 
apart; but the “authorities ” will do well to leave the e 
pair sometimes to the uninterrupted enjoyment of each other's 
society. This, however, should be done unostentatiously, and it 
should not be announced that the members of the family are about 
to withdraw, as the gentleman in the abnormal position and the 
lady want the room to themselves. It is not etiquette for the 
brothers and sisters of the lady to call the gentleman at first 
his Christian name. “ Much will depend on his age and dis- 
position.”’ If not etiquettish, it is at least politic in the gentleman 
to pay attention to the future mother-in-law. We can readily 
understand that the abnormalities of his position would thus be 
considerably mitigated. As regards the actual solemnity it is 
only necessary to mention that “licences are more than 
banns by people in society.” The next chapter to that on 
marriage treats of the etiquette of barristers and physicians, 
so it may be assumed that members of the professions of law 
and medicine are people in society. Indeed, this appears from 
another part of the book, where a re table of precedence 
shows that physicians rank after barristers. The history of the 
honorarium is traced from the time of the Roman patricians, 
with whom knowledge of law was “an elegant accomplish- 
ment,” and it is explained that if the fee marked on a brief 
is too small, the barrister’s clerk says that his master is too 
busy to take the brief. The clerk must not ask for a larger fee, 
“Tt is the practice to leave the fee with the brief” ; and if all at- 
torneys do not invariably observe this practice, the barrister must, 
we suppose, console himself,with the reflection that they are not 
“ people in society,” or that their “ gentle spirits” have not been 
brought into training so completely as could have been desired. 
We may venture to suggest for the consideration of such attorne 
that the Laws of Good Society constitute a department of juris- 
amen which claims their particular attention. To borrow the 
anguage of the preface to this book, we are quite sure that to these 
attorneys it is not only a source of regret, but of absolute pain, to 
be ignorant of the rules which make society cohere. To them 
this book is offered, as supplying a need which it is their mis- 
fortune rather than their fault to experience. They are not 
boorish by nature, but they lack cultivation ; and now that they 
are informed that it is etiquettish to pay fees with briefs, we 
are confident that they will never omit todo so. We 
haps mention that a slight interpolation seems to be required in 
the table of precedence set forth by authority in this book, for 
certainly there ought to be a place provided in it for attorneys who 
pay fees regularly to counsel. 

These books are chiefly admirable for the recourse they make to 
principles. Success in dress does not result from happy guessing; 
it is attained by regarding principles. And even a knowl 
of principles will not alone suffice. To dress well, you must 
accustomed to observe, attentively and critically, the habits and 
style of those who in this respect are most successful in good 
society. And in the early stages imitation is almost as necessary 
as observation. But you must choose your models wisely. The 
principles of harmony and contrast in colours ought, however, 
to be thoroughly understood, and then the student will perceive 
the value of the rules deduced from them. One of these rules is, 
that the prevalent colour or character should be adapted to the 
person, season, and occasion. “ Every one feels and acknowledges 
that the colours and style which are charming in the youthful 
maiden are hardly becoming even in a young wife, and certainly 
less suitable to the comfortable or stately matron.” This is a 
simple SS of the rule, adapted to the capacity of the male 
reader. But the author proceeds to exhibit its application to “ per- 
sonal peculiarities and special — and takes us, as we are bound 
to own, beyond our depth. Thus we arrive at a sort of dictionary of 
colours, where we learn that “ amber, straw, primrose, and canary ” 
are fuller in effect than orange. Trimmings of a weak crimson or 
cerise have a pretty and eheerful effect, “but require a little 
dash in the wearer.” This goes beyond us quite, for the author 
lays down no principles of dash, and yet we have been told that 
there is no safe advance to knowledge unless we start from prin- 
ciples. It might just as well be said that some other colour re- 
quires a little dash in the wearer, when the question of questions 
is, what is dash? Again, we read that white muslin, as appro- 
priated to the young and to festive occasions, is suggestive of plea- 
sant memories and associations. It admits of the gayest and 
brightest colours in trimmings, though scarlet is best ; “and it 
may be dealt with in a free and playful spirit.” We must be 
pardoned for saying that this is exactly how the author deals with 
us, and we don't think it right. The author began by proposin 
to point out some of the laws which regulate the combination an 
mutual relations of colours and their application to dress. This 
may seem a hard and dry way, but it will be found the most satis- 
factory way. “ We shall deal with principles.” And yet when 
we arrive at the highest mysteries of the toilet, and desire to be 
instructed in the principles which regulate the choice of trimmings 
for a white ball-dress, we are merely told that the artist may pro- 
ceed “in a free and playful spirit.” We are sorry to have to say 
that this treatise resembles some of greater bulk, which profess 
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to discover eae, and merely heap together words. Youn 

ladies are told that the colours of the “ ordinary full dress ” shoul 

be comparatively low in tone, “but in trimmings you may give 
more play to your fancy.” We should not think much of a cookery 
book which gave minute directions for the choosing and cooking of 
a joint, and added that the sauces might be left to the cook's 
jmaginaticn. It appears to our confused understanding that the 
author tells the young ladies nothing useful, and the ladies “ of 
meturer years and settled position ” nothing at all. These ladies, says 


the author, will of course take care to array themselves according | 


to their standing. There is no need to say a word to them. Then, 

erhaps, there was no need to publish a treatise On the Art of 
ont Well, which professed to base itself on principles. These 
ladies know exactly what propriety requires, and take care not to 
stop short of the line, nor go beyond it. “ For evening dress the 
deep rich warm colours, whether brilliant or sombre in tone, if 
well chosen and judiciously harmonized, have an air of distinc- 
tion, end are very conducive to nobleness of style ; but they require 
to be treated with breadth, largeness, and simplicity.” Husbands 
and fathers would probably admit that they know what “ breadth ” 
and “ jargeness””? mean in connexion with the evening dresses of 
their wives and daughters; but “simplicity ” perhaps has seldom 
come under their observation. 

Lessons in etiquette are needed equally by both sexes, but there 
is almost nothing to be said about the dress of men; and if this 
author pretended to he going to elucidate the principles of the 
black dress-coat and the white tie, we should not be deluded as we 
were when we began to read the book. The author strongly urges 
areturn to colours tor the evening dress of men, but we do not 
think the men will adopt this proposal until there has been a satis- 
factory development of the principles on which they should proceed. 
But if aldermen were allowed to choose their evening dress among 
all the “deep rich warm colours” which are available to their 
wives, we should see some effects in the direction of “ breadth ” 
and “largeness” which would astonish us. We do not quite feel 
the force of the usual argument against the present fashion—that 
it makes gentlemen look: like waiters, because it would be practi- 
cable to alter the waiter’s dress and leave that of the gentleman 
as it is. 


THE DUSSELDORF SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


HE two papers we have published on recent art in Munich 
and Beriin may find a suitable sequel in some account of the 
on school of Dusseldorf. There is scarcely a painter of note, 
ardly a phase—-whether Christian and spiritual, or realistic and 
naturalistic—in the history of German art during the last half-cen- 
tury, which has not been more or less intimately connected with this 
small town upon the Rhine. The great Cornelius—termed by some 
the Goethe of the art of painting—was born at Diisseldorf ; and to 
Cornelius, a man conspicuous from his youth up for large com- 
prehensive intellect, the Academy of Diisseldorf owed its resusci- 
tation, and art in general that signal revival of which Munich, 
Berlin, and other chief cities give signs in our times. This giant, 
the Michael Angelo of Germany, gathered around him a compact 
band of scholars, ardent as himself for the revival of fresco-paint- 
ing. ‘The new school received timely encouragement from King 
Ludwig in a commission to decorate the then recently erected 
Glyptothek in Munich. The cartoons for this arduous work were 
prepared during the winter months in Diisseldorf, and then, when 
summer came, masters and pupils went to the Bavarian capital to 
carry out the frescoes. In like manner at Coblenz, Bonn, and the 
Castle of Ieltorf, ‘monumental art” got a fair start; thus the 
Italian method of fresco-painting learnt by Cornelius, Schadow, 
Veit, and Overbeck in Rome, having been transplanted to Diissel- 
dorf, took root throughout the land of Germany, where it abides 
and flourishes even to this day. 

Yet it was not without difficulty that the young school of 
Diisseldorf struggled into life and paid its way. The fame of the 
Academy became so great that pupils flocked in from all parts; 
but success brought with it perplexity. Genius became in excess 
of the demand; the market was overstocked. The secret had 
been discovered whereby high art could be manufactured whole- 
sale, and yet for the commodity when produced no purchasers 
were forthcoming. Fortunately King Ludwig was ready for the 
rescue. Moreover, the emergency called into existence the famed 
“Kunstverein fiir die Rheinlande und Westphalen,” an Art-Union 
localized within the Academy, with the express purpose of sub- 
sidizing works which proved in advance of public taste. It is 
interesting to know that this Kunstverein on its twenty-first 
anniversary was able to announce that, in addition to nine hundred 
great and small pictures distributed by lottery, it had been the means 
of securing to churches both Protestant and Romish, to museums 
and public buildings, twenty-seven altar-pieces and eleven large 
oil pictures. Among the works thus fostered are the famous frescoes 
from the history of Charlemagne which we recently had the pleasure 
of studying in Aix-la-Chapelle; also may be mentioned a master- 

iece hy Overbeck now in Cologne Cathedral; likewise Professor 

eller’s engraving—the largest in line ever executed—of Raffaelle’s 
“Disputa.” Diisseldorf, indeed, as our readers are probably aware, 
has long been a chief centre for the publication of religious prints. 
We remember to have seen in Rome, twenty years ago, in the 
studio of Overbeck, then in the Cenci Palace, designs in charcoal 
prepared expressly for engraving in Diisseldorf. And we have 
now before us several hundred cheap popular prints published by 
the well-accredited “ Verein zur Verbreitung religioser Bilder, in 


Diisseldorf,” engraved from pictures by the best known painters in 
the Diisseldorf “Christian school.” Such are among the means 
taken to educate the people of Germany up to the standard of high 
art. In fact Diisseldorf does as much for religious art in a twelve- 
month as London in a century. 

The Diisseldorf Academy has little expressly distinctive in its 
curriculum of study. More worthy of remark is the mutual 
culture and the re/xtion of brotherhood maintained between 
professors and pupils. While other academies may be com- 

ed to monarchies or oligarchies, that of Diisseldorf is, by its 
iberty and equality, like a republic. The Director does not con- 
stitute himself a dictator; no one mind, no exclusive art-manner, 
dominates. Thus, during half a century, Diisseldorf, notwith- 
standing the ascendancy of the so-called spiritual or Christian 
school, has given equal rights and privileges to all styles, includ- 
ing, of course, the naturalistic. Even at this moment are found 
within her borders painters in manner wide as the poles asunder. 
Among the number may be enumerated Professors Deger, Itten- 
bach, and Carl Miiller, leaders in the so-called Christian school ; 
Bendemann, illustrious by works taken from Jewish history ; Tide- 
mand, the faithful delineator of peasant life in Norway; Vautier 
and Salentin, devoted to realism and naturalism; and Professors 
Leu, and Andreas and Oswald Achenbach, famous throughout 
Europe as painters of coast scenes and landscapes. These artists, 
and many more scarcely less illustrious, are, either by office, early 
upilage, residence, or otherwise, bound to the fortunes of that 
east exclusive of all schools of art—the Academy of Diisseldorf. 

The Diisseldorf school seems to renew its youth in the life- 
giving fellowship sustained between masters and pupils. A 
skilled student is not cast adrift; on the contrary, he is attached 
to the Academy by the provision that he may occupy one of its 
ateliers. Thus talent, first trained and then domiciled, is not lost 
to the spot; thus a gifted re prolongs his influence over his 
fellow-students, and little by little grows as a vital member into 
the body corporate. Artists here preserve for long the attitude 
of discipleship; even when arrived at man’s estate they con- 
tinue to receive the visits of Professors and the admonition of 
Directors; and it is known that a master sometimes numbers 
among his scholars married men and fathers of families. The 
whole Academy in fact is a community for study and art-work, a 
guild vigilant for the welfare of the painter and his art. When 
in Germany some important national work has been needed, 
counsel has been taken of the Director by princes or municipalities. 
The best man for the service is indicated; the labour is assigned 
to some one master, aided by a band of scholars. It would seem, 
judging from our own unhappy experience in England, that great 
national works are absolute impossibilities where there do not 
exist trained bands of scholars capable of carrying out a concerted 
scheme under the direction of one responsible master. The evi- 
dence of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., before the Royal Commission was 
strong in favour of the very system which has made the Academy 
of Diisseldorf a great art-producing power, while lack of such 
system has left our own Academy impotent, wholly inoperative 
upon the nation’s art save in the successiul multiplication of pretty 
exhibition pictures. Higher results in Germany are the pro- 
ducts of academic culture, and of that fellowship in labour which 
subsists between a master and his scholars. It is easy to conceive 
how much of ardour, what esprit de corps, have been engéndered 
by this co-partnership in creation; an old scholar has been 
known to ask as a privilege, without prospect of pay, permission 
to join hands with his master over some earnest work. Thus 
it was in Italy. Raffaelle walked through Rome with a followiny 
of fifty disciples; and the great mural pictures of Rome, Florence, 
Pisa, and Sienna could only have come into existence under a 
system—the origin, in fact, of the practice in mode:n Germany— 
which secured to great masters the services of devoted bands of 
scholars. Art was in Italy a religion ; and such has it been in 
Diisseldorf. 

Art life in the capital of the Rhenish provinces is more than 
commonly social, not to say “jolly.” Students of various nation- 
alities, some Protestants, others Catholics, mingle kindly together 
in mutual toleration. This student community assumes a certain 
burgher or citizen attitude, jealous of its rights. The Academy 
naturally begets kindred associations. In the public Gallery are 
collected representative works of the school. In Jacobi’s Garden, 
a pretty shady retreat, a well-known resort of poets and philoso- 
phers, the artists have located their club, the “ Kiinstler Verei:: 
Malkasten.” To drink coffee or wine beneath the trees, a painte: 
or two perchance within view making outdoor studies, we hav. 
ourselves found pleasant in the sunny summer time. In winter thy 
artists indulge in theatricals ; the walls of the club are decorated by 
its members with mural paintings, and ready fancy and rapid hand . 
find no diiliculty in extemporizing scenery, colouring maslis, con- 
cocting costumes, and completing other stage properties which have 
at least the merit of being somewhat out of the common. The 
artists in Rome show like histrionic propensities. Indeed any one 
who may have glanced at art life on the Continent will readily 
believe that the painters of Diisseldorf give themselves kindly to 
masking and practical joking, fun and frolic of all sorts. At Diis- 
seldorf too, as at Venice in the days of Giorgione, music is the 
painter’s passion. Here Mendelssohn lived two years; here hw 
conducted the “St. Paul,” and the master’s refining influence 
has survived even to the nt day. Altogether, it is easy 
to see in artist life at Diisseldorf, as at Rome, how generously 
Continental manners lend themselves to free and easy ways. 
Feasts and holidays in Roman Catholic countries favour artist 
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festivals; life is more scenic and picturesque than in lands 
where cold, commercial reason has ostracized imagination. 
Diisseldorf, moreover, still maintains rural simplicity; she is yet 
happily exempt from that fashionable frivolity which trades for its 
own empty ends on artists’ inherent vanities. Thus the quiet 
town is more favourable to study than gay capitals like Berlin or 
Munich. On the whole, this abode of painters is a pleasant place 
to live in. Academicians from the windows of ateliers com- 
mand picturesque views over the swift-flowing Rhine, the sails of 
passing craft shining in the sun. The town is prettily situated 
- among trees, gardens, and running waters; nature puts on winning 
ways, though she scarcely rises into heroics; and so those artists 
who find themselves restless under throes of imagination betake 
themselves in the sketching season to the highlands of the Upper 
Rhine. Hence, when summer comes, ambitious spirits, omelilie- 
ting into caravans, migrate in search of the sublime. Pilgrimaye 
is made to old ee churches, to Rhenish castles legend- 
haunted. It has been said that poetry and lyric music animate the 
penak etre districts of the Rhine. Certainly the sketching 
und which nature has provided as a domain to the school of 
iisseldorf furnishes to the artist’s portfolio capital material, 
whether in type of peasantry, character in costume, or picturesque 
accessories for backgrounds. The landscape capabilities of regions 
within reach of Diisseldorf—the vintage-clad Rhine, the hills of 
Bavaria, the mountains of the Tyrol, not to mention the acces- 
sible fiords of Scandinavia—have been turned to excellent account 
by Lessing, Leu, and Achenbach. It may be added that Bierstadt, 
the American, formed his style in Diisseldorf; it was there he 
learnt how to paint the Rocky Mountains after the approved Ger- 
man fashion, These and other artists of scarcely less renown 
place Diisseldorf landscape, notwithstanding its vicious colour, in 
the foremost position among rival rational schools. 

The Diisseldorf school has been divided between two con- 
tending factions—the one spiritual and ideal, the other natural 
and realistic. Of the former, the lovely church, worthy of a pil- 
grimage, at Remagen, on the Rhine, is the brightest manifesta- 
tion. Upon the walls of this chapel, Deger, Ittenbach, Carl and 
Andreas Miiller, all distinguished members of the Diisseldorf 
Academy, have given ardent expression to their pictorial, not to 
say religious, faith. This impressive interior of highly-wrought 

olychrome naturally suggests comparison with Giotto’s Arena 
Shapel, Padua. Such modern German revivals, indeed, have 
much of the character and spirit of early Christian art. The forms 
are studiously lovely; the heads lofty and ideal in type; the 
draperies academic in symmetry; the colours refined and pure ; 
the execution delicately soft. Certainly these lovely, though 
somewhat feeble and conventional, wall-pictures are not afflicted 
with the hardness, opacity, and crudity which often make German 
frescoes repellent. Unlike also to the frescoes in the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster, the mural pictures at Remagen, in 
common with wall-paintings in Germany generally, remain just 
as fresh as when first painted. 

In direct antagonism with the spiritual phase of the Diisseldorf 
school, as manifested at Remagen, is the naturalism and realism 
of which Karl Friedrich Lessing may be taken as the express 
exponent. This manly painter is best judged by the series of 
pictures from the Reformation of Huss, two whereof are familiar 
to Rhine tourists tarrying at Frankfort. An interesting narrative 
might be written of Lessing’s career and Protestant creed, if he 
has one. It is generally supposed that the painter, as the cham- 
pion of liberty and of nature, led a kind of Protestant revolt in 
the Academy of Diisseldorf against servility to tradition. On the 
gther hand, we are assured that the detiant Huss pictures were 
Aot hurled as painted pamphlets against the Church. Lessing, it 
seems to be admitted, holds to no one faith sufficiently firmly to side 
as a partisan in any polemic strife. In Christianity he loves what 
is simple in life, free in thought, manly in action. In his art 
he does not trouble himself with legends of saints or manifesta- 
tions of the supernatural; he believes that the highest function of 
art is to set fortha noble humanity, to depict the great men, minds, 
and deeds in history; he is content to plant a firm foot in time 
and place, and he surrenders willingly to others the realms of 
imagination. The Diisseldorf school has profited by the doctrines 
of Lessing. On the easel of Tidemand may now be seen an altar- 

iece for a Protestant Church in Norway, “The Baptism of 

hrist”—a large work which, by its individuality, realism, and 
vigour, must be regarded as a direct reaction to the “ spiritualism” 
that long reigned in Diisseldorf. 

Professor Bendemann, now Director of the Academy, takes a 
middle course between “ spiritualists” and “realists.” He has just 
executed a vast cartoon, an episode in the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
also a series of wall-paintings after a newly invented oil-process. 
Other signs of the times still more marked tell that a reaction has 
set in—that in Diisseldorf, as in Germany and the world at large, 
art has forsaken idealism for individualism. It may be to some 
people a consolation to learn that the frescoes at Remagen, Munich, 
and Spires, wherein the so-called spiritual school of Germany has 
expended its fervour, are not likely soon to fade away. German 
frescoes, we repeat, have stood well; unlike failures perpetrated in 
England, they are not discoloured or faded ; they do not, as the 
mural pictures at Westminster, blister, break into eruptions, 
and finally fall as dirty dust from the walls. On the contrary, 
with some few unimportant exceptions, chiefly of works unpro- 
tected from the weather, frescoes in Germany atter a trial of more 
than twenty years remain sound and intact as if painted but yes- 
terday. It will remain a special honour to Diisseldorf that she 


has naturalized in Northern Europe this ancient Italian mode of 
mural decoration. 

Intellectual life in Diisseldorf seems neither lower nor hi her 
than at other centres where painters or sculptors congregate. ce 
perience shows that, when an artist has worked hard during the 
morning, he surrenders the rest of the day to play. We L. 
however, of certain literary and artistic associations, of pen and 
pencil clubs, wherein, as in England, pictorial, poetic, and plain 
prose products are criticized and discussed to the mutual edificg. 
tion of artists, authors, and hearers. It is said moreover that 
sesthetics of the true transcendental sort find entrance into select art 
coteries, that thus speculative thought becomes as it were crystal- 
lized into visible and tangible form, and so in the end the arts in 
Diisseldorf may be supposed to reflect even the abnormal phases 
of the national mind. Perha $s atany rate it may be conceded that 
sane produced within the last fifty years indicate that the 

iisseldorf school has been brought into contact with some of the 
best intellects of the age. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEDDING’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD BACON.* 
(Second Notice.) 
M* SPEDDING, in interpreting the indications which re- 
main of Bacon’s motives and conduct, finds nothing but 
what might become a wise man to attempt, and a good man 
to wish for and avow. In Bacon’s undisguised purpose to prove 
himself of service to the Crown in Parliament, in his sugges. 
tions of a Government pclicy to baffle the rising power of the 
House of Commons, in the part which he took in pushing so high’ 
the King’s prerogative, Mr. Spedding argues with great earnest- 
ness and ingenuity that hegwvas justified by the circumstances of the 
time, that his views were large, far-sighted, and public-spirited, 
and that he never passed the limits of honesty and right. James's 
ary was not perhaps more arbitrary in its acts than Elizabeth's 
ad been ; but it aimed more distinctly at a theory—admitted in 
words, and argued out into propositions, by judges and Parlia- 
ments—of absolute royalty. Elizabeth was depots by genius and 
by popularity; James was despotic by legal inventions and! 
interpretations, as his son was by an unhappy mixture of 
audacity and finesse. His aim was to place his Government, like 
the chief Continental monarchies, above inconvenient interference 
and control, above the Parliament, above the judges, above the law. 
His simple plan of administrative service was that a king ought 
to have, first, his confidential favourites, and then his obedient and 
subservient instruments; and he sought to manage men, in emu- 
lation of the vaunted prudence of the great foreign masters of 
statecraft, by imposing and awful pretensions, and by dexterous 
humouring ; by playing off one part of their nature, or one set of 
objects or demands, against another. He was partly successful ; 
but if he had been as successful as he tried to be, we suppose that 
the history of England would have been much more like that of 
France or Spain than any one now can wish it to have been. Of 
this policy bacon was a forward and able champion. With those 
who see, or believe that they see, what this policy would have led 
to, this is a point against him hard to be got over. His immense 
owers, his inexhaustible fertility of exposition and argument, his 
een and delicate perception of the springs of action and the 
weaknesses of men, were used against the side of liberty, were 
laid with free and cheerful will at the service of an extreme policy 
of prerogative, which we see now to have been a fatal one, and 
which we read of with indignation and shame. The broad fact 
hardly admits of debate. But at the same time it is quite open 
for any one to urge that all this, which is so clear to us, was by no 
means so clear then. We come to the history of Bacon’s times 
with impressions and experience derived from results which were 
to him what the state of the world in the year 2000 is to us, and 
of which not the wildest or most daring imagination or the deepest 
prudence could have made the faintest forecast. It is true and 
fair to say that to defend prerogative in James’s reign was not 
the same thing as it inevitably appears to us who know certainl, 
what it must come to. It was the way, the accepted way, wi 
wise and good men as well as with scoundrels and tyrants, to what 
wise and good men saw to be supremely necessary—a strong 
Government. We may call it of the infelicity of their times, 
but they found it hard, and it was hard, to reconcile with the 
power to keep down anarchy the undefined claims and often 
the threatening aspects of rising liberty. That Bacon sought to 
serve the King, and served him according to the fashion of the time, 
may be entirely compatible both with his honesty, his public spirit, 
and—making allowances for the finite nature, which we are 80 
apt to forget, of the range of human powers—with his wisdom. 
It is perfectly capable of a favourable interpretation, even if we can 
see now that he was mistaken, and on the wrong side. 


But to say that it is capable of a favourable interpretation is not 


necessarily to say that it deserves it. That must depend on the 
merits of the case. Mr. Spedding has examined Bacon's course 
with the utmost care and leisurely deliberation. And on his 
mind the result of this prolonged inquiry has left an impression 
entirely favourable to fe Step by step, as the things come 
up which are supposed to make against him, Mr. Spedding sifts 


* The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, Edited by James 
Spedding. Vols. IL. and IV. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 
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the charge or the suspicion, and if we adopt his conclusions we 
shall say that they rest on worthless evidence, or on evident mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation. He finds no traces of a 
temper servile to power, or of an unworthy readiness to be its 
gervant and instrument. Bacon, of course, cannot be thought of 
gs an enthusiast for absolute royalty, as perhaps James was; but 
there is nothing to make us think that Bacon’s zeal in furnishing 
the King with legal grounds in pushing his prerogative to extreme 
lengths wore the appearance then of exaggeration, or had other 
than public ends. Tn each questionable case Mr. Spedding finds 
that Reve is good reason to be given for the part which Bacon 
took. If we accept Mr. Spedding’s account, few great men have 
been wronged like Lord Bacon. The wisdom and largeness of 
mind which we admire in his reasonings on man and nature are 
equally conspicuous in his public career and his dealings with 
matters of law and State. 

The conclusions of a man like Mr. Spedding, on a subject which 
he has made the work of his life, obviously demand the utmost 

And as far as he has gone he has not met, except in 
one instance, with anything on which a friend of Bacon may 
not have something to say. He has not yet come, except in 
the case of Lord Essex, on any of what seem the difficult parts 
of Bacon’s career. Bacon’s desire for the King’s service, which 
was the path in which men in public life then sought power, 
is easily to be understood, even if somewhat excessive. What 
he did in the King’s service, as Councillor and Solicitor, may 

thaps, after all, have been little more than the work, un- 

oubtedly able and sagacious, of a zealous official, magnify- 
ing the business of his own department; and even what seem 
to us his unconstitutional doctrines had their roots among 
the confused elements of the English law. His general views, 
when he states them, as on the Union or on Church contro- 
versies, are public-spirited and statesmanlike, even if the bias 
is evident to carry on the work of government by an aggressive 
and dominant prerogative, helped out by a dexterous maneuvring 
amid the follies and cross-purposes of men. In all this there is 
much of which it is hard to say whether we most dislike its 
spirit and tendency, or admire its curious subtlety and under- 
standing of the times. But all this belongs to the day ; perhaps, 
in reality, to our day as much as to Bacon’s. What Bacon really 
was must be sought, for the present, not here, but in the 
glimpses which he gives of his temper, his motives, his standard 
of feeling and principle, in what we have remaining of his more 
personal writings and dealings. And they are comparatively 
not very numerous. But when we come to these indications, 
and compare them with the inferences from them, we must say 
that the impression which we get of Bacon, when we read them 
by themselves, is one thing ; that which we get from Mr. Spedding’s 
annotations on them is another. 

Bacon's case was a peculiar one. He knew, and it was plain to all, 
that he had great powers ; he wanted employment and place, aud 
he wanted money, which was necessary for his high tastes and 
urposes, and of which he was a bad manager; and he ha! great 

iends. But for some reason or other there were difliculties about 
his rising. He set his mind to work to discover the rules and means 
by which # man in his condition might rise ; and he came to some 
definite conclusions on the subject, of which indications are found 
inhis remains. His theory of the practices of a successful man 
shows nothing consciously immoral or base; but it seems to imply 
avery modest estimate of what is high-principled, honourable, and 
manly. Gathering it from the papers we come across here, we 
should say that it turned a man’s thoughts to the holders of power 
as persons who were sure to be right and good, and that its rules 
were, obsequiousness tempered by judicious shows of remon- 
strance, and unlimited readiness to be of use, A man, he seems 
to have thought, could not do wrong in doing what was wanted 
by a Queen hike Elizabeth, or a King like James. He has put this 
into words; his conduct, as far as we can trace it, is consistent 
with such a scheme of life; and to much that is perhaps open to 
debate it seems to supply the key, and to solve doubts untavour- 
able to him. 

There are two places in these volumes where Bacon discloses 
his views—once publicly, in relating his advice to his most intimate 
friend ; another time, in most private reference to himself. ‘The 
well-known apology for his of arse as regards the Karl of Essex 
finds its place chronologically in one of these volumes, In this 
able and interesting, though to our sense melancholy, defence 
of himself, he repeats the two points of counsel which he had 
ever pressed upon Essex :— 

The one was, I ever set this down, that the only course to be held with the 
Queen was by obsequiousness and observance ; and I remember I would 
gage confidently, that if he would take that course constantly, and with 
choice of good particulars to express it, the Queen would be brouglit in time 
to Assuerus’ question, to ask, ! hat should be done to the man that the King 
delighteth to honour ?— meaning, that her goodness was without limit where 
there was a true concurrence; which | knew in her nature to be true. My 
Lord. on the other hand, had a settled opinion that the Queen could be 
brought to nothing but by a kind of necessity and authority. . . . Another 

oint was that I always vel tly di led him from seeking greatness 

y a military dependance or by a popular dependance, as that which would 


’ breed in the Queen jealousy, in himself presumption, and in the State 


perturbation. . . . 1 did divert him by all means possible from courses of 
the wars and popularity.—iii. p. 144, 5. 


Bacon was quite accurate. With an application of the unum 


necessarium which seems to have pleased him, and which he again 
upplied to the service of James in his own case (iv. 391), he 
had written to Essex in a letter, printed in Mr, Spedding’s second 
Volume (ii. 40) 


I said to your Lordship last time, Murtha, Martha, attendis ad plurima; 
unum sufficit ; win the Queen, . . . I will not speak of fervour of affect: 
but of other correspondence and agreeableness ; which, whensoever it sh 
be conjoined with the other of affection, I durst wager my life (let them 
make what prosopopaius they will of Her Majesty’s nature) that in you she 
will come to the question, Quid fiet homini, quem rex vult honorare ? 

And Bacon recommends him to give up all thoughts of war and a 
stirring life, and to take the office of Lord Privy Seal :— 

It fits a favourite to carry Her Majesty’s image in seal, who beareth it 
best expressed in heart. But my chief reason is that which I first alleged, 
to divert Her Majesty from this impression of martial greatness. 


The advice may have been wise, but it is hardly surprising that 
a high-spirited man should have rejected it. e have no more 
admiration for Essex than Mr. Spedding has, but we confess that 
we do not like him the worse that—Englishmen being what 
they were in the sixteenth century—he should have prefe 
however rashly, “martial greatness and popularity” to followi 
the “one thing needful” by the tricks and manceuvres 

“ obsequiousness and observance” at Court, as his friend coun- 
selled him. 

The rule which Bacon laid down for his friend he prescribed for 
himself. No doubt the word “obsequiousness” did not in those 
days carry the same ill sound which it does now, and it is a fair 
question what Bacon meant by it. Mr. Spedding has printed 
some papers which throw light on his notion of the thing. ‘They 
are remains of his most private note-books, very curious as illus- 
trating his manver of making and arranging memoranda, and 
of transcribing from book to book his jottings and first thoughts, 
till they had found their final form and place. The actual frag- 
ment which we have is the record of an elaborate review, which 
he set himself to make day by day for a week in the summer of 
1608, of his affairs, his debts, his studies, his bodily health, the 
progress of his philosophical inquiries, his prospects, his business, 
the state of political questions, the rules of action for hinse!f in 
public and personal matters. The contents are very miscellaneous, 
and often not very intelligible, but among them are some of the 
fruits of his reflections, hastily set down, on the manner in which he 
ought to carry himself to people round him. They all bear directly 
and very practically on the question of his advancement. There 
was an Attorney-General whom he thought unfit for his place, but 
whose place he certainly wanted; and he notes down one by one, 
and more than once, all his defects and miscarriages. And among 
various hints to himself about the rcs any is to cultivate, 
and the line which he is to follow in order to gain the King’s good 
opinion—harmlessenough, if the one thought of promotion were not 
so exclusively dominant everywhere—come the following. We 
take the liberty of interpreting the abbreviations, and using our 
own orthography :— 

Custume apte ad individuum, 
To a my Lord of 8. [Suffolk, probably] with ornaments for public 


es. 

To make him think how he should be reverenced by a Lord Chancellor, if 
I were: Princelike, 

To prepare him for matters to be handled in Council or before the King 
aforehand, and to show him and yield him the fruits of my care. 

Rezularly to know the King’s pleasure before every Term, and again before 
every Vacation ; the one for service to be executed, the other for service to 
be prepared ; tum otii ratio quam negotii ; Queen Elizabeth’s watch-candle, 
(ef. Letter to James, iv. 280, “because it pleascd her to say that I did 
continually burn; and yet she suffered me to waste almost to nothing.”) 

To take notes in tables when I attend the Council, and sometimes to move 
out of a memorial showed and seen. 

To have particular occasions, fit and grateful and continual, to maintain 
private speech with every the great persons, and sometimes drawing more than 
one of them together, ex imitatione Atiorn. This specially in public places, 
and without care or affectation. 

At Council table chiefly to make good my Lord Salisbury’s motions and 
speeches, and for the rest, sometimes one and sometimes another; chicfly his 
that is most carnest and in affection. 

a suppress at once my speaking with panting and labour of breath and 
voize. 

Not to fall at once upon the main too suddeu, but to induce and inter- 
mingle speech of good fushion, 

To use at once, upon entrance given of speech, though abrupt, to compose 
and draw in myself. : 

To free myscif at once from payment of formality and compliment, though 
with some show of carelessness, pride, and rudeness.—iv. 93. 

It may be that the first impression produced by reading these 
notes, though the natural one, is not the just one. This impres- 
sion may be wrong, and Mr. Spedding argues very elaborately and 
earnestly that in this case it is. Bacon's memoranda about the 
Attorney-General seem to suggest a preparation for the ungenerous 
disparagement of a man who was in his way. But who is so fit, 
Mr. Spedding asks, to criticize an artist as an artist, or a lawyer 
as alawyer? And why should not Bacon note and mark down 
things against the Attorney-General, if he thought he could fill 
his place better ? Then, as to the other notes, Mr. Spedding bids us 
pause and consider two points. Whatis it, he asks, that a man makes 
notes of in his pocket-book ? Not what he is sure to do with- 
out reminding, but what he is likely to forget and overlook. 
“Lhe things of which a man needs to remind himself are those 
which he is himself apt to forget.” ‘To infer from these notes 
a natural aptitude and inclination in the wiiter to do the things 
which they remind him to do, would, in my opinion, be wrong. 
Men make notes of things to be done, which, without a reminder, 
they would be in danger of forgetting to think of.” ‘lherefore, 
the true inference is that these notes show that the behaviour 
proposed in them was against the grain. The right rule of in- 
terpretation is by contraries. If Bacon had been a time-server 
or flatterer, he would not have needed to remind himself to 
make himself useful to Suilolk, or to be always on the same side 
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with Salisbury; the memoranda prove that he was forcing him- 
self, and that he felt himself in danger of neglecting proper means 
of advancement. And if we hesitate about the nature of the 
means, Mr. Spedding asks who has a right to cast the first stone 
at Bacon :— 

It must not be forgotten that we see here not only thoughts and in- 
tentions half formed and imperfectly explained, but we see the seamy side 
of them, which in other cases is kept out of view. Bacon liked to call 
things by their true names ; and if he ever thought fit to deceive his neigh- 
bour, did not think fit to deceive himself by disguising the real nature of the 
act under a euphemism.—iv. 31. . 
And when Bacon writes a note about “making Lord Suffolk 
think how he would be reverenced by a Lord Chapedinn if I 
were,” this, says Mr. Spedding, is only the seamy side of conduct 
for which no one would be found fault with if in fact he did it :— 

Such would be the same transaction seen from within; a transaction 
which Bacon would have excused as a “submission to the occasion,” and 
which (whether excused or not) is one of a very numerous family, still 
flourishing in all departments of civilized society. 1 do not myself, however, 
recommend it for imitation ; and if it be true that no man can be known to 
do such a thing in these days without forfeiting his reputation for veracity— 
I am very glad to hear it.—iv. 34. 

Well, though the laxities of society furnish a tempting retort when 
great men are severely judged, still we cannot help thinking that 
the forms of social courtesy are one thing, and selfish and deli- 
berate insincerity is another; and that when one of the wisest 
and most knowing of men is found setting down in his note-book 
a memorandum to toady such or such a great man, the fact of a 

‘ood many other people toadying, or doing what possibly may 
be toadying, does not alter the case in his favour. And there 
is a difference, as it seems to us, between toadying and coolly 
making a note in one’s pocket-book to toady. We cannot quite 
accept Mr. Spedding’s theory of note-making. If a man’s notes 
show what he is afraid of forgetting, they show also what his mind 
is full of, and what he is anxious to remember. But, however 
this may be, these notes show, if they mean anything at all, that 
Bacon had on reflection imposed on himself the duty of pleasing 
the great without much counting the cost, with the same distinct- 
ness of purpose with which he imposed on himself rules of elocu- 
tion and style, injunctions to himself “to suppress at once my 

eaking with panting and labour of breath,” and “ not to fall upon 
the main too sudden.” 

And he appears to have acted accordingly. What remains to 
show Bacon’s actual relations to the chief of the great men 
mentioned in these notes, Lord Salisbury, though it is not much, 
entirely falls in with what the notes would lead us to expect. 
He enjoins on himself “to correspond with Salisbury in a habit 
of natural, but nowise — boldness, and in vivacity, inven- 
tion, care to cast and enterprise; but with due caution; for 
this manner I judge both in his nature freeth the stands, and 
in his ends pleaseth him best and promiseth most use of me.” 
Salisbury was not forward to advance him, but he assisted him in 
money difficulties; and when Bacon, in despair, almost resolved to 
give up public life, he thus writes to thank Salisbury for help 
about a debt :— 

The rest cannot be forgotten ; for I cannot forget your Lordship’s dum 
memor ipse mei ;'and if there have been aliquid nimis, it shall be amended. 
And, to be plain with your Lordship, that will quicken me now, which 
slackened me before. Then I thought you might have more use of me, than 
now I suppose you are like to have. Kot that I think the impediment will 
be rather in my mind than in the matter or times. But to do you service I 
will come out of my religion at any time.—July 16, 1603, iii. 81. 

Meaning, we suppuse, his retirement from the world and devotion 
to philosophy. But this thought of a philosophical entering “ into 
religion,” if that is his meaning, did not last. Bacon continued 
active in public life, and in 1606 pressed his claims of service and 
relationship on the King and on Salisbury for the Solicitor’s place. 
He writes to Salisbury “ in the confidence of a poor kinsman, and 
of aman by him advanced, Tu idem fer opem, qui spem dedisti :— 

And I know, and all the world knoweth, that your Lordship is no dealer 

of holy water, but noble and real; and on my part I am of a sure ground 
that 1 have committed nothing that may deserve alteration. And there- 
fore my hope is, your Lordship will finish a good work, and consider that 
time groweth precious with me, and that I am now vergentibus annis. And 
although I know your fortune is not to need an hundred such as I am, yet 
I shall be ever ready to give you my best and worthiest fruits; and to 
supply (as much as in me lieth) worthiness by thankfulness.—iii. 297. 
Of course it is to be said that these are letters of compliment ; 
and compliment, always far in advance of real feeling, was, by 
notorious custom, extravagantly so in those days, Still there are 
limits ; and the writer is Bacon. While Salisbury lived he was 
the Government; and in all the proceedings of the time, Bacon 
displayed, what to the last his letters imply, absolute confidence 
in him, and unreserved devotion to him, as far as Salisbury’s 
jealousy or distrust would allow him. But in 1612 Salisbury died. 
Bacon, as was natural, at once came forward, and renewed the 
offer of service and counsel to the King, manifestly in want: of 
able servants, and left at a greater disadvantage from Salisbury’s 
monopoly of public business. But his way of speaking of Salis- 
bury is remarkable :— 

‘My principal end [he wrote, or thought of writing, to the King] being 
to do your Majesty service, I crave leave to make at this time to your 
Majesty this most humble oblation of myself. I may truly say with the 
Psalm, Multum incola fuit anima mea; for my life hath been conversant with 
things wherein I take little pleasure. . . . . If your Majesty find any 
aptness in me, or if you tind any scarcity in others, thereby you may think 
it fit for vour service to remove me to business of State; although I havea fair 
= before me for profit (and by your Majesty’s grace and favour for honour 
and advancement), and in a course less exposed to the blasts of fortune, yet 
now that he is gone “ quo vivente virtutibus certissimum exitium,” I will be ready 


as os chessman to be wherever your Majesty’s royal hand shall set me— 
iv. 282. 

Later on, we find the following in a memorial to the King “oy 
his estate in general: ” — 

My second prayer is that your Majesty, in respect of the hasty of 
your state, would not descend to any means, or degree of means, which 
carrieth not a symmetry with your majesty and greatness. He is gone from 
whom those courses did wholly proceed. To have your wants and neces. 
sities in particular, as it were, hanged up in two tablets before the eyes of 
your lords and commons to be talked of for four months together; To 

ave all your courses to help yourself in revenue or profit put into printed 
books, which were wont to be arcana imperii; ‘To have such worms of 
aldermen to lend for ten in the hundred upon good assurance, and with 
such [ ? a as if it should save the bark of your fortune ; To contract 
still where mought be had the readiest payment and not the best bargain; 
to stir a number of projects for your profit, and then to blast them and leave 
your Majesty nothing but the scandal of them ; To pretend even carri 

tween your Majesty’s rights and the ease of the people, and to sati 
neither ; ‘These courses and the like I hope are gone with the deviser of them, 
which have turned your Majesty to inestimable prejudice. 
And then followed a passage which Bacon struck through with his 
pen, and which so shocked Lord Hardwick that he got the first 
editor, Birch, to leave it out; but which Mr. Spedding rightly 
reprints in a note, observing that “it does but tell us of some- 
thing which Bacon felt, but thought it better to leave unsaid”:— 

I protest to God, though I be not superstitious, when I saw your M.’s book 
against Vorstius and Arminius, and noted your zeal to deliver the Majesty of 
God from the vain and indign comprehensions of heresy and degenerate 
philosophy, as you had by your pen formerly endeavoured to deliver kings 
from the usurpations of Rome, pereulsit illico animum, that God would set 
shortly upon you some visible favour, and let me not live if I thought not of 
the taking away of that man.—iv. 313. 

This was in September. And to this man, at the new year ge 
Bacon had written a letter, call it of compliment if you like, wi 
such words as these :— 

I would intreat the new year to answer for the old, in my humble thanks 
to your Lordship, both for many your favours, and chiefly that upon the 
occasion of Mr. Attorney’s inftrmity I found your Lordship even as I could 
wish. This doth increase a desire in me to express my thankful mind to 
your Lordship ; hoping that though I find age and decay grow upon me, yet 
1 may have a flash or two of spirit left to do you service. And | do protest 
before God, without compliment or any light vein of mind, that if I knew 
in what course of life to do you best service, I would take it, and make m: 
thoughts, which now fly to many pieces, be reduced to that centre. But 
this is no more than i am, which is not much, but yet the entire of him 
that is.—iv. 246. 

Is it farfetched, is it strained and unjust, to make what Bacon 
set down for his plan of conduct throw its light on the difference 
and contrast between what he said to Salisbury when he was 
alive, and what he said of him when he was dead, and, it appears, 
thought about him before he was dead? Is it unfair to think of 
it, when interpreting Bacon’s unqualified concurrence in James's 
policy and claims? We would much rather agree with Mr. 
Spedding. Like a highminded man, he asks for no mere chari- 
table judgment, but for a reasonable and just reading of the cha- 
racter and conduct of so great a person; and he thinks that such 
a reading excludes the common charges of cold-heartedness and 
poorness of temper and moral standard. We can only say that we 
are deeply disappointed not to be able to go along with him. We 
entirely sympathize with his wish to rescue, if possible, a 
and venerable name, that of a man to whom mankind and 
land owe so much, from the discredit of not corresponding in his 
moral strength and worthiness to his matchless intellectual height. 
But we can see no good in being blind to the only indications we 
have. It is unsatisfactory to suppose that such largeness of mind 
and richness of gifts did not involve greatness and nobleness of 
soul, It is painful not to be able to accept in its completeness 
the idea of Lord Bacon which his works suggest. But we had 
rather think ill of Bacon than think that what he did to Essex— 
whatever Essex may have been, and whatever he deserved from 
the law and his country—was the act of avirtuous and manly 
friend ; or that Bacon’s example should be taken as a safe and 
good one, in choosing a man’s political theories and course 
public life. It seems to us that Mr. Spedding has been misled by 
the very common inability to comprehend what is yet but the too 
common lesson of human imperfection, that a great nature may 
be a maimed and incomplete one. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK.* 


A NEW poem by Mr. Browning cannot fail to arouse interest 
in the readers of poetry. It is now some years since the keen- 

ness of his satire, and the subtlety of his appreciation of character, 
have forced themselves upon the notice, not merely of a few select 
adherents, but of all educated men. The slowness of the process 
by which this was accomplished is remarkable. Mr. Browning 
himself, to judge from a passage which occurs more than once in 
the present volume, appears to consider himself still as a compara- 
tively unpopular writer. “ Such,” he writes, 

Such, British public, ye who like me not, 

(God love you ant I yet have laboured for, 

Perchance more careful whoso runs may read 

‘Than erst when all, it seemed, could read who ran,— 

Perchance more whoso reads may praise 

Than hate when he who praised and read and wrote 

Was apt to find himself the selfsame me,— 

Such labour had such issue. . . « 


It is natural for Mr. Browning to write thus; but at present he 


* The Ring and ihe Book. By Robert Browning. Vol. x. London: 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 1868. 
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certainly is not unhonoured ; and though it is always a misfortune 
that a writer of high rank should fail of gaining what he ought to 
receive, there is something, we think, that may be said on behalf 
of the British public in this instance. In the first place, Mr. Brown- 
ing is undeniably a very difficult writer to understand. Topics of 
t intellectual abstruseness have entered largely into the sub- 
ects on which he has written; and, so far from endeavouring to 
smooth the reader’s way for their comprehension, he has dealt 
with them in a style even unnecessarily curt, rough, and full of 
unexplained allusions. Take Paracelsus; the whole theme is in- 
tellect, not action—the struggles of thought, not of nerve and 
hysical resolution. And even at this day, when we know Mr. 
Eronieg to be a man of great eminence (always a material hel 
in reading a book), it is nearly as hard work to get throug’ 
Paracelsus as to get through Dr. Salmon’s Analytical Conics, Both 
of these excellent works are in the highest degree repaying; but 
we speak merely of the difficulty. There are, however, some lyrics 
in Paracelsus that are not merely extremely beautiful, but on | 
of comprehension. Even this is wanting in Sordello—a wor 
which, we have been assured by some of Mr. Browning’s ad- 
mirers, is the poet’s most admirable performance. Knowing our 
own ignorance, we accept this assertion in faith; but we must 
plainly say that it is pure unalloyed faith—with an absence of 
rationalism that might satisfy the Pope himself—by which we 
accept it. 

But to come to the present poem. It is calculated to excite, not 
only interest, but astonishment. The yolume before us contains 
four thousand six hundred and fifty-five lines. There are three 
volumes more to come ; so that, if the remainder keep up the promise 
of the present one, the whole poem will contain somewhat over 
eighteen thousand six hundred lines, a length exceeding that of 
the [liad by more than three thousand lines. We saw the other 
day, in a paper set atone of our public schools, this question 
asked —“ Why are epic poems not written nowadays?” The 
questioner, if he had seen Mr. Browning’s poem, would surel 
have thought his inquiry somewhat premature. For, thoug 

ou may, if you please, restrict the term epic to such peer 

istorical records as the Iliad and the Niebelungen-Lied, yet 
if Paradise Lost is to be termed an epic, why not the Ring 
and the Book? It at least professes to be a narration of pure 
fact, which cannot be said of a large part of Paradise 
However, perhaps a more accurate description of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s new poem would be to say that it is a report at great 
length of acrimiral trial, the arguments of counsel on both sides 
being given in extenso, together with the remarks of the by- 
standers in the court, and copious annotations by a commentator. 
This is literally the character of it, as far as it has gone as yet. 
The volume is divided into three parts. The first gives an out- 
line of the case ; the second gives the argument for the defendant, 
in the loose shape in which it would appear to one of his partisans 
among the as the third, in like manner, the argument for the 
prosecution. The scene is laid in Italy, varying between Rome 
and Arezzo; the judge is the Pope, who however has scarcely as 
yet put in an appearance. 

It will possibly be thought, from the preceding account, that 
the Ring and the Book will not be so readable or poetical a poem as 
Mr. Browning's eminence would lead us to expect. However, we 
do not say this. It is never easy to judge Mr. Browning hastily ; 
and we have not discerned in the present volume any token of 
falling-off of power, in the shape of a mannerism adopted purely 
as mannerism without a body of thought to sustain it. But as 
we have begun in rather a critical mood, we may as well go on to 
specify those points in the poem which appear to us open to objec- 
tion, before proceeding to those that may justly claim admiration. 
To begin with the subject of the book; this is of a class which 
Mr. Browning frequently takes as his theme, but which from its 
intrinsic disagreeableness acts rather as a hindrance to the expres- 
sion of lofty and noble sentiments. It is a history of fantastic, 
out-of-the-way, but low and mean, vice; of vice that twists and 
twirls itself through odd corners, and works by unexpected 
devices ; but still vice pure, unadulterated, and unrelieved. If 
there is anything morally better to come in the succeeding 
volumes, there is small sign of it in the present ; unless it be in 
the character of the Pope :— 

Cried the Pope’s great self,—Innocent by name 

And nature too, and eighty-six years ol 

Antonio Pignatelli of Naples, Pope 

Who had trod many Jands, known many deeds, 

Probed many hearts, beginning with own, 

And now was far in readiness fur God,— 

*Twas he who first bade ieuve those souls in peace, 

Those Jansenists, renicknamed Molinists, 

*Gainst whom the cry went, like a frowsy tune, 

Tickling men’sears) . 

* Leave them alone,” bade he, ** those Molinists ! 

Who may have other light than we perceive, ¥ 

Or why is it the whole world hates them thus ?” 

Also he peeled off that last sandal-rag 

Of Nepotism ; and so observed the poor 

That men would merrily say, “ Halt, deaf and blind, 

Who feed on fat things, leave the master’s self 

To gather up the fragments of his feast, 

These be the nephews of Pope Innocent !— 

His own meal costs but five curlines a day, 

Poor-priest’s allowance, for he claims nu more.” 

He cried of a sudden, this great good old Poy. 

When they appealed in last resort to him, ti 

“I have mastered the whole matter: I nothing doubt. 

Though Guido stood forth priest from head to heel, 
Instead of, as alleged, a piece of one.— - 


And further, were he, from the tonsured scalp 
To the sandaled sole of him, my son and Christ's, 
* 


I and Christ would renounce all right in him. 

Am I not Pope, and presently to die, 

And busied how to render my account, 

And shall I wait a day ere I decide 

On doing or not doing justice here ? 

Cut off his head to-morrow by this time.” 
This is in Mr, Browning’s very best manner. But it is notice- 
able (and here we come to another, as it seems to us, fa 
in the poem) that this judgment, which is the final stroke 
termination of the whole story, appears at the very beginning of 
the first volume, on the sixteenth and subsequent In fact, 
there is no more consecutiveness in the narrative than in the story 
elicited from different witnesses in a court of justice. Many parts 
are repeated over and over again; the murder, the ie int 
of the whole, is related at length three several times. Still, 
in spite of this prolongation and intricacy, the result is at- 
tained that the reader does in the end understand the plot; 
the sense of conflicting evidence, and of the different movements 
of the popular mind, is vividly given; and when we have come to 
the close of the volume, we are anxious to know how the real fact 
will develop itself out of the maze of conjecture and inconsistency. 

The story is this:—An old couple, Pietro and Violante, live at 
Rome with their oe daughter Pompilia. Eager for a noble 
alliance, they marry Pompilia to the Count Guido Franceschini, 
a man of high rank but, as it turns out, of small fortune, who lives 
at Arezzo. The marriage proves an unhappy one; and Pom- 

ilia at last runs off from her husband’s house with a priest, 

aponsacchi by name—whether for dishonourable purposes or not 
is a matter in dispute. The fugitives are caught by the incensed 
Count within a few miles of Rome; from prudence or fear he uses 
little violence against them, but adopts legal measures; these 
have a result not so favourable to him as he had hoped, the cul- 
prits being only lightly punished. Caponsacchi is banished for a 
time; Pompilia is placed under restraint; but within a short 
interval we find her again in the house of her supposed parents. 
Violante had before this made public confession that Pompilia was 
not really her daughter, but hal been palmed off by her on her hus- 
band, having been bought from a woman of bad character at Rome. 
As Violante was some way over fifty at the time of the birth of 
Pompilia, this confession does not seem so improbable; but 
Violante makes a practical use of it, claiming back from Count 
Guido the dowry that Pompilia had received on her marriage. No 
wonder, then, that Guido should dispute the alleged imposture, 
and aflirm that Pompilia was really the daughter of those who 
had given her out as their daughter for so many years. We cannot 
go through all the intrigues and subtleties of the matter; but the 
end is that Guido with four other men set out from Arezzo for the 
house in which Pietro, Violante, and Pompilia are living at 
Rome. Outside the door, Guido pronounces the word “ Capon- 
sacchi”; the door is opened; the five men rush in and murder all 
three inside, Pompilia surviving some days, so as to be able to 
give her evidence to the officers of the law. Guido is tried for 
the murder; convicted, he endeavours to shelter himself under 
his privileges as an ecclesiastic; but this plan, as we have seen, 
fails, and he and his companions are executed. 

Such is the outline of the great criminal case that took place 
at Rome in the year 1698, which Mr. Browning presents to his 
readers. Up to this point the characters in the story are too un- 
developed for it to be possible to criticize them with accuracy ; 
and the main interest of the present volume lies in single = 
sages and reflections of the poet. It need not be said that these 
are often most acute, and even brilliant. We think, indeed, that 
Mr. Browning often strains a metaphor or a simile too far. For 
example, the “ Ring” that occurs in the title of the poem is only, 
introduced for the sake of a simile, which is worked up in the 
first thirty lines, and alluded to continually afterwards. And 
again, in the second part, to find Mr. Browning saying, ““ Where 
was I with that angler simile?” in reference to a simile that 
had been well finished three pages before, is a little annoying. 
It takes off one’s attention from the subject. But we do not 
wish to cavil ; and we will quote one more passage, a very amusing 
and natural speech of Pietro and Violante, who on their visit to 
Count Guido at Arezzo, after his marriage with Pompilia, find 
the Count’s house by no means the heaven of bliss they had 
imagined it to be :— 

“This,” shrieked the Comparini, “ this the Count, 
The palace, the signorial privilege, 
‘The pomp and pageantry were promised us ? 
For this have we exchanged our liberty, 
Our competence, our darling of a child? 
‘Yo house as spectres in a sepulchre 
Under this black stone heap, the street’s disgrace, 
Grimunest as that is of the gruesome town, 
And here pick garbage on a pewter plate, 
Or cough at verjuice dripped from earthenware? 
Oh Via Vittoria! oh the other place, 
I’ the Pauline, did we give you up for this? 
Where's the foregone housekeeping good and gay, 
The neighvourliness, the companionship, 
The treat and feast when holidays came round, 
The daily feast that seemed no treat at all, 
Called common by the uncommon fools we were ! 
Even the sun that used to shine at Rome, 
Where is it? Robbed and starved and frozen too, 
We will have justice, justice if there be!” 
In the above passage, as indeed not unfrequently, Mr. Browning 
reminds us of Persius. There is the same brevity of expression, 
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the same mode of allusion to common things. Moreover, Mr. 
Browning, like Persius, is a philosophic satirist ; like Persius, he 
has a great power of feeling and enthusiasm, to which nevertheless 
he seldom gives the reins for long together, but breaks short 
in the midst of his most pathetic passages, as if ashamed of his 
athos, 

. If any one thinks that we have not spoken with due praise 
of the present poem, let it be remembered that a great poet 
is judged by a higher standard than other re: nor cun 
any one deny the originality, the. compass, and the solidity of 
Mr. Browning’s genius. We are disposed to think that nothing 
in the present volume equals some of his former pieces; but we 
may be mistaken; for he is not a writer whom it is easy to under- 
stand all at once, and he delights in regions novel and unexplored, 
which lie apart from the ordinary experience of men and the 
ordinary track of poets. 


ALASKA.* 


HE author of this agreeable book of travel and adventure 
will perhaps be confounded by many persons with his 
brother, whose name was brought so prominently before the public 
in connexion with the melancholy misadventure upon the Matter- 
horn three summers ago. Mr. ki. H. Whymper has since devoted 
his energies to an attempt to penetrate—with, we believe, but 
moderate success—the unknown interior of Greenland. ‘Lhese 
gentlemen have evidently much in common, as artists, lovers of 
adventure, and graphic delineators of what comes in their way. 
We confess that we are glad to see physical and mental gifts like 
these find scope where they can exercise themselves with greater 
safety to their owners, as well as with fuller profit to mankind, than 
on the bare slope of some simply dangerous precipice. or 
strength, hardihood, and every resource of a trained intellect to 
be staked upon the barren honour of rivalling the chamois in 
glacier climbing, or of breathing strata of air too rare for the beat 
of anything heavier than the slight wings of the butterfly, seem 
to us among the least warrantable of human risks. It is, then, 
with satisfaction that we see the muscular prowess, the thirst 
for adventure, and the artist’s eye for what is grand or pic- 
turesque in nature turned to more practical and instructive 
pursuits than that which so commonly absorbs the energies, and 
occasionally thins the ranks, of the Alpine Club. ‘The region 
selected by Mr. Frederick Whymper for working off his super- 
fluous energy—which was at the time, he tells us, lying fallow— 
is one which has of late attracted much of public attention, 
having previously been one of the least known and most lightly | 
prized sections of the globe. The purchase of Alaska, as the 
Russian province of North America is called, by the United 
States Government has awakened a lively interest in that 
region; and whatever relates to its natural features, its inbabi- 
tants, its existing state, and its possible resources, comes to us 


exchequer to the extent of seven million dollars, but has rid hep. 
self of an isolated possession of dubious value. On the other 
hand, upwards of 400,000 square miles of territory have beep 
added to the already vast domain of Uncle Sam. Much hostijg 
criticism was spent at first upon this bold and independent spe- 
culation of Mr. Seward. ‘Our new possession of Walrus-sia” 
figured in many a smart epigram and mock advertisement, 
Already, however, the tide of popular opinion has turned, now 
that American enterprise has fairly begun to develop the resources 
of the country. Coal has been discovered at Cook’s Inlet, and an 
important find of gold on the Tagus river has set the current of 
adventure violently in that direction. Many there are who gee 
in this purchase but the first move towards an American occupation 
of the whole continent. Canada and all Biitish North America 
will, they think, sooner or later Le merged in the United States, 
Some, like our author, hold that such a transference would be for 
the advantage of those dependencies. However that may be, 
there can be no doubt of Walrus-sia being destined to cut a figure 
in the history of the New World. Already has the capital, Sitka, 
sprung from the proportions of a fishing-village to those of a 
thriving’ city of 2,000 souls, where the ‘ locations,” or plots of 
ground, command Californian prices. For a small log-house 
10,000 dollars have been asked. This city, we are told, enjoys the 
unenviable position of being abvut the rainiest place in the world, 
It does not, however, rain quite all the year round, for, like another 
country with which we have become familiar nearer home, “ whiles 
it snaws.” The climate ig by no means severe, the thermometer 
seldow falling below rant degrees of Fahrenheit. The puis of the 
United States press concerning the agricultural resources of their 
new acquisition, Mr. Whymper declares, are all moonshine. A 
few poiutoes and beans and such like vegetables may be grown 
there, but “‘ there is not an acre of grain in the counuy.” Next 
to furs and mineral wealth the fisheries bid fair to be the most 
productive branch of commerce. Salmon so abound in the 
rivers as during spring-time to impede the passage of boats, 
They are driven on shore by the wind in heaps. They often 
run in size to the length of five feet. From 100,000 to 150,000 
of these fish are exported annually to the Sandwich Islands and 
elsewhere. Deer and game of many kinds may be ,kad for the 
asking, and the bears are innumerable. Owing to this abundance 
of food, the natives are the laziest of savages. ‘The Nalosh In- 
dians, who inhabit the coast between the Stekine and Chilcat 
rivers, have a bad reputation, and are by no means a prepossessing 
people. They are foud of painting themselves in red, black, or blue 
stripes and patches. Their huts or shanties are of the common Es- 
quimaux ty pe, with a passage underground from the main chamber 
to the sleeping-room, ‘The smoke-hole being most commonly closed 
by a deerskin, while men, women, children, dogs, dried skins, fish, 
and offal are heaped together in indiscriminate masses, the atmo- 
— is hardly to be imagined. ‘Their canoes, of birch bark, and 
t 


with the twofold charm of novelty and material interest. Mr. 
Whymper was able to take with him the requisite qualitications 
for breaking ground in that new and, in many respects, rough and | 
uncivilized quarter, as the results of his exploration in the clearly | 
written and cleverly illustrated volume betore us suffice to testify. 
His book includes recollections of an earlier expedition through | 
our own territories of British Columbia and Vancouver Island, | 
which have already been made sutiiciently known to us. His 
rambles, moreover, in this later journey extended to sundry points 
of interest among the islands and the seaboard of the Noith 
Pacific, and his return voyage included a visit to San Francisco 
and the usual lions of that most rapidly going-ahead of New- World 
communities. But all that is most original and striking in his | 
narrative centres in his experiences of life in the lately ceded | 
territory, and in the estimate which his graphic pictures of its , 
physical aspects and of its people encourage us to draw for the 
future. 

“ Alaska Territory ”—the title by which the whole of what was 
lately Russian America is to be known in future—though as good a 
name, Mr. Whymper remarks, as any other, is, he bids us take 
notice, founded apparently upon a mistake. It seems to have been 
taken from the title of that long peninsula of Aliaska, with 
which the maps have long made us familiar. The name has not 
hitherto extended to the entire territory between the british 
dominions and Behring’s Straits. Our author's thanks are paid 
to Mr. Arrowsmith for the trouble taken by him to work out 
the crude material laid before him in the traveller's notes and 
observations. The map thus resulting, together with that illus- 
trating more in detail the course of the Yukon river, prepared, 
it appears, to accompany the paper contribuied by Mr. Wigane 
to the Journal of the Royal ‘Geographical Society, has been 
obligingly lent by that body for the purposes of the present 
publication. The mouths of the river have here been drawn 
out from the sketches of Mr. Smith, of the Western Union 
Telegraph Expedition. The lower course is compiled from the 
reports and charts of Lieut. Zagoskin, of the Russian Imperial 
Navy, with other sources. The upper course to Fort Yukon is 
laid down from the bearings, distances, and notes of the writer 
himself. A glance at the previous delineations of this territory 
in our best atlases will show how much our knowledge of geo- 
graphy in that quarter has gained in extent and precision by the 
travels of Mr. Whymper. 

By the cession of “ Alaska” Russia has not only enriched her 


* Travel und Adventure in the Territory of Alaska, formerly Russian 
America, and in various other Parts of the North Pacific. By Frederick 
Whymper, With Maps and Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1868. 


eir skin “ baidarkes” (kyacks), are not equal to those of Norton 
Sound and the northern coast. ‘Their burials are peculiar. Graves 
being hard to dig in the frozen ground, most of the tribes burn 
their dead. ‘The ashes are preserved in grave-boxes, or portable 
tombs of singular and often artistic device. Specimens of these are 
drawn by the writer. On one of them a number of faces were 
painted, with long tresses of human hair hanging therefrom, each 
representing some victim of the deceased one’s ferocity. Up the 
Yukon river some of the tribes heap over the bodies of the dead 
cairns of stones or piles of deer horns. The natural feeling for art 
is amusingly shown in the rude but highly characteristic | 
in stone of a Russian soldier. The high cheek-bones, stoli 
features, and martinet figure are done with infinite life and truth. 


Our author’s expedition up the Yukon river was undertaken 
in connexion with the abortive enterprise on behalf of Russo- 
American telegraph communication. 1t was in the capacity of 
a volunteer artist that he attached himself to the party of about 
thirty Europeans, under Culonel Bulkley, who started from the 
coast in November, 1805. The usual difficulties of sledge travel 
—walking in snow-shves, contending with the vagaries and 
desertions of dogs, the filth and dishonesty of Indians, together 
with the fierce extremes of a polar winter—were duly met, and 
manfully surmounted. We can feel for the trials of an artist, 
essaying to sketch with the thermometer 35° below zero. Water- 
colours were soon found to be a hopeless mockery. All hard- 
ships, however, were forgotten in our author's zeal for adventure, 
and in face of the scenes and incidents which his note-books 
enabled him to bring home. The sight of the Yukon, a river 
from one to four miles bruad at 2,000 miles from the sea, frozen 
as it was at the time of his visit, filled him with thoughts of 
the capabilities of the country. Such a climate, however, must, 
we think, put an ellectual bar to any considerable or continuous 
traffic, or material development. A good deal has been done 
to penetrate and describe this corner of Northern America, not 
only by early voyagers and the emissaries both of the Govern- 
ment and the fur companies of Russia, but by Captain Bedford 
Pim and other officers engaged in the search for Sir John 
Franklin. The grave of one member of Captain (now Admiral) 
Collinson’s expedition was seen by the author in the little burial- 
ground behind the post or fort of Nulato. The tale of his trea- 
cherous murder, and of its vigorous punishment at the hands of the 
loyal natives, was told by the Russians at this spot :— 

Lieutenant Barnard was landed at St. Michael’s on October 12th, 1850. 
and remained there till the Commander of the post at Nulzto came down in 
the early winter. He then accompanied this Kussian up to the Yukon, 
travelling there by the route used by ourselves. Mr. Adams, an Assistant- 
Surgeon, R.N., and one seaman, were left at St. Michael’s, On arriving at 
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Nulato, Lieutenant Barnard despatched one of the employés of the Fur Com- 

y and an Indian to Co-Yukuk to make some inquiries. The Russian, 
on arrival there, fell asleep on his sledge, and in the absence of his Indian 
gervant, was killed by the Co-Yukons. The Indian, who had gone but a 
little way to obtain water, on his return found his master dead, and imme- 
diately ran away affrighted. The others beckoned him back, saying they 
had no intention of injuring him. He, believing them, returned, and as he 
approached, was shot by arrows, and killed also. 

e murderers—numbering, it is said, more than a hundred men—then 
started down for Nulato. About forty Nulato Indians were congregated in 
some underground houses, near tee mouth of the Nulato River, and not 
more than a mile from the post. The Co-Yukons surrounded these dwellings, 
heaped wood, broken canoes, paddles, and snow shoes over the entrance and 
smoke-holes, and then set them on fire. All of the unfortunate victims below 
were suffocated, or shot in attempting to escape. Only five or six solitary 
Nulatos are now in existence. 

The denizens on the banks of the noble Yukon catch somewhat 
of natural pride from the grandeur of a stream which even the 
Americans of the party were wont to compare with the Missis- 
sippi. “ We are not savages,” is the boast of the natives, “we 
are Yukon Indians.” The break-up of the river in the middle of 
May was a splendid scene, but one of no little peril and bardship 
to the party who had to face the surging and grinding masses in 
their frail seal-skin canoe. Better, however, this tough and flexible 
material than the cedar wood or birch bark of British Columbia 
or of the Indians of the Newicargut or the Porcupine. These rivers, 
when free from ice, swarm with moose, the meat of which, fresh 
or dried, is the staple diet all the year round. In tea the natives, 
as in all places touched by R\ssians, are most fastidious. At the 
best British mixture their noSes are turned up in scorn, Of more 
value, in their eyes, are English needles. Ten goose or wild-fowl 

are given fora single one. So highly prized, indeed, were 
their civilized visitants, that on the withdrawal of the scientific 
force, the poor natives at Unalachleet, Norton Sound, hung black 
cloth, in token of mourning, upon the deserted telegraph poles. 
The cause of failure in the case of this bold telegraphic enterprise 
was the success of the Atlantic cable. It is obviously impossible 
for an alternative line through those inclement Arctic regions to 
hold its own, saving so far as local purposes may be subserved by 
the rapidly developing settlement Sohne linked on to the general 
lines of American and European communication. What has 
been gained by the enterprise, and we may add, by our author’s 
participation in it, is a valuable as well as curious addition to 
our stories of geographical learning, and to our knowledge of 
the out-of-the-way races of mankind. Mr. Whymper’s studies 
in science have enabled him to contribute some special notices 
of interest regarding the singular curved chain of volcanic 
mountain peaks, not long ago the backbone of an upland ran 
uniting Asia with America, which form the Aleutian islands. His 
companion in adventure, Mr. Dall, has put together a few notes 
on the geology of the Yukon, which are here reprinted from 
Silliman’s American Journal. It is worthy of note that no glacial 
indications are here met with. It is the writer’s opinion, though 
yet unproved, that the glacial field never extended in these regions 
to the west of the Rocky Mountains, although small single 
glaciers still exist between spurs of the mountains which 
approach the coast. No boulders or ice-scratches were met 
with, though carefully watched for. The range called the 
“Ramparts” is entirely of azoic rock, in which “a silvery greenish 
specimen of talcose appearance predominates.” We should like 
to know whether this could be made, like the Laurentian 
beds of similar aspect, to yield the Eozoén. Slate beds are 
found in abundance with a north-westerly dip. The earliest 
vegetable remains noticed were those of the blue and brown sand- 
stone, including casts of mollusca, lamellibranchide. A thin 
contorted seam of good bituminous coal crops out below the 
sandstones. Of pliocene remains—Elephas, ovibos moschatus, &c.— 
the plains are full. The Kotté river, emptying into the main 
stream above Fort Yukon, and the Inglutalic, emptying into 
Norton Sound, are held by the Indians in superstitious dread, on 
account of the immense number of fossil bones existing there. 

Mr. Whymper has bestowed much attention upon the native 
languages. His vocabulary of the Co- Yukon dialect—spoken, with 
slight variations, for at least 500 miles along the lower river, with 
some words from the Ingeleti, a variety of the same—will be 
found full of interest, especially if studied in correlation with the 
list of equivalent words from the tongue of the Kotch-i-Kutchin 
Indians at the conjunction with the Porcupine river, furnished by 
Mr. Kennicott. 


REALMAH.* 


T is too notorious that the solemn and peo ay manner of the 
pulpit orator, as well as of the heavy moralist, has on the whole 
produced a most disproportionately small effect ; and one reason of 
this is that the form of their monitions is so august, their altitude 
above the small things of life so marked, the standard dignity of 
their phrase so inflexible, that they can never get near enough to 
the facts and motives of ordinary life. It has long been a favourite 
idea with the author of Friends in Council that it is these very 
small things, which the heavy moralist cannot come close to by 
reason of the ponderosity of his gear, that make all the dif- 
ference between happiness and its opposite. Years ago he sug- 
gested to persons of a speculative turn of mind strange questions 
as to the comparative amount of misery inflicted on the human 
race by its most portentous calamities, such as war, for example, 


* Realmah, By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 2 vols. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1868. 


and its sufferings under the accumulated sense of minor tribula- 
tions, such as absent shirt-buttons, unpunctuafity, and the like, 
The same idea haunts him still, and the dialogues in Realmah 
seem to have been the fruit of the author’s ripe impression of the 
importance of small details in the art of living, and of the im- 
portance of a serious study of the art of living yh gent who have 
to live. As it is a characteristic fault of English society that it 
rather neglects this art, either because it is unworthy of a truly 
practical people, or because it is too small and narrow for those 
who are endowed with immortal souls, or for some other reason, 
the temper of the various interlocutors in Realmah is particu- 
larly well worth thinking about and writing about. The form 
of the book is delightful to a certain taste, which must per- 
haps be acquired ; the people who talk—Milverton, Mauleverer, 
and the rest—are thoroughly well-mannered, and the writing: 
is as easy and polished as anything in the language. Of the’ 
difficult art of managing dialogue the author of Realmah is a 
fine master—not the finest, because his themes are slight and his: 
personages homely and unideal ; but still fine, because the — 
if slight, are essentially serious, are handled with constant reg 
to the becoming (with a large B if preferable), and by gracious 
and congenial le. The author wholly avoids the two great’ 
perils of such dialogue, and his people are neither stiff and arti- 
ficial, nor absurdly rollicking. esmere, we will confess, though | 
not ill-drawn, becomes now and again rather wearisome with his 
“ objectiveness,” his constant play of conventional humour over 
Lady Ellesmere, and a manner which is so self-conscious as to! 
produce in the calm outsider the sense of consummate conceit, if 
one may venture to use that term of such a terribly clever and/| 
satirical gentleman. However it was necessary to relieve the; 
dialogue, which of itself always tends to become prosaic, heavy, | 
perhaps twaddling—we do not mean in Realmah especially—by | 
one strongly marked figure, and nobody will deny that Ellesmere. 
is strongly marked enough for anything. And the other personages, 
though a little less decided in their personality, are still distinct 
enough—Mauleverer, who cares much for eating, has a shrewd | 
eye for character, and habitually maintains the cynic’s estimate of| 
life; Cranmer, the statistician and the official man; Milverton, the! 
pensive, sedentary, humane student; and the rest. Each is a t. 
yet the author does not leave him a bald but covers his. 
framework with the flesh and blood of a certain individuality. 
The ladies are charming, and if the byplay between Lady Elles-! 
mere and her satirical lord is introduced a little too often, still it 
is fresh, and not unlike real life, when a clever man does not 
object to be fond enough of his wife mildly to tease her in the. 
presence of intimates. The story of Realmah, which is woven | 
in with the pleasant dialogue of the Friends in Council, is not | 
icularly interesting, and there hangs about the names and 
incidents a little air of uncouthness; but, for the minority with 
a palate for mild and peculiar flavour, it will have a certain; 
charm. At any rate, like the character of Sir John Ellesmere, it’ 
throws an effective relief into the book, and gives us an entire 
change from the crooning dialogue, two whole volumes of which’ 
would most likely have more than sated the heartiest of the 
author’s admirers. 

The chief characteristic of the reflections which may be ex- 
tracted as the net product of the gentle dialectic by which the 
Friends in Council reach truth is their thoughtful common sense. ' 
Of rough and blunt common sense, applied to the art of living in 
its larger meaning, we have enough elsewhere ; but Milverton and! 
his friends bring it into smaller things which go badly with us in' 
English society, because we do not take much or any pains in. 
thinking about them. In this too neglected vein the writer says 
all manner of good ep: none of them very mightily impressive! 
or overwhelming, but all of them pointed, apposite, and marked by, 
that mild considerateness for the general comfort which is a rarer; 
quality than large-tongued benevolence, and which perhaps might 
be productive of even better results in the long run, if you could) 
only get a sufficient wy of people to think about it and prac-; 
tise it habitually. “ Balls,” says Ellesmere, for example, “ sHoulal 
begin at eight o’clock in the winter and nine in the summer. Dinners’ 
should never last more than two hours, concerts be abridged by one’ 
hour. There should never be performed more than one play at’ 
a time”; and evening parties, unless they are very much improved;’ 
are most judiciously to be abolished altogether. The reformer, 
would also by and by do away with the adulteration of food and! 

; but he does not think this any larger or more urgent refor- 
mation than the other points, for “do you suppose that there are. 
not as many lives lost through ill-managed festivity as even by the’ 
adulteration of food?” Again, in Mr. Milverton’s excellent essay, 
towards the end of the book, “ On the Art of making Men comfort- 
able, the word ‘ Men’ to include Men, Women, Dogs, Horses, Cows, 
Water-rats, and all other Animals and Insects,” we find the same 
temper. Government, Education, Religion, and the larger influences 
are left over for some other occasion, and we come upon a body of, 
sagacious precepts for the construction of houses and cottages, in! 
the first place. Then, for the poor, opportunities of amusement 
should be provided beyond gin-drinking, such as may be seen in a 
German tea-garden, where one may watch “the artisan and his: 
wife and his children all making themselves supremely happy at: 
an expense which is often consumed in one or two ‘goes’ at a gin-. 
palace, swallowed in a few minutes’ time by the respectable father 
of a family in England.” A good deal more important than 
Government are small vices, the main enemies to human comfort 
—intolerance, repetition of scandals, pedantry, unreasonable pub- 
licity, hardness of character, and a readiness rather to blacken a 
man than to be at the pains of looking for any merit or sterling 
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uality he may have. All these important points, in what are too 
dis aragingly called the minor morals, are put with a terseness that 
pe. them more likely to be accepted than if they had been 
spread over a chapter apiece. How excellently wise, too, is that 
passage in which Sir Arthur and Milverton together warn people 
against the torments they inflict upon themselves by habitually 
suspecting other people of thinking ill about them—a mischief 
arising mostly, as Milverton acutely and charitably says, from a 
keen sense in most of us of our own shortcomings and defi- 
ciencies. “If people would only exercise their imagination in 
imagining that others think as well and as kindly of them (and this 
is surely not a great stretch of imagination) as they do of these 
others,” why, the world would be a much smoother abiding place 
than it is. Perhaps it would be well to supplement this by a 
reminder that, as a rule, most people think a very great deal less 


fited. And so it is with Mr. Henry Scale English’s speculat; 

about Ingulf. After reading ay many pages boo 
faintest notion of their main drift, we found ourselves fairly stuck 
fast, and through the rest of the book we have satisfied ourselyes 
with looking here and there. We know we are not treating My 
English’s book as we ought to treat it, but there are momenjs 
when virtue goes to the wall, and when the weakness of human 
nature has it all its own way. If we knew what Mr. English j; 
trying to prove, there would begsome hope, but we have gone 
through a great many pages of his book without getting the as 
notion what he is trying to prove. We see that he wants to make 
out that the chee history of Crowland and Peterborough is ql] 
wrong, but we cannot even guess what he would give us instead, 
Possibly we might find out further on in the book; but, as we 
said, human nature is weak. We see that names, generally in odd 


about us in any way, either approvingly or otherwise, than we 
usually suppose ; unless the author objects that a theory of this | 
sort, of the indifference of the world, tends to promote uthontnen 
of character which he counts among the main enemies of human 
comfort. The fact is so, however, for all that; and while assuming | 
that others think kindly of us as a rule, we shall save ourselves 
much torment, and even many false steps, by assuming, further, | 
that they have their own affairs to engross them. This does not | 
interfere with one’s hearty acceptance of another precept of our 
seeker after the Conntectaibe—~cumety, to praise those with whom 
you live, if they really deserve it; “do not be silent upon their | 
merits, for you should cultivate their reasonable self-esteem.” “If 
they have merits, strangers will tell them of it, and they think it | 
is unkind of you, who have lived with them and ought to love — 
them, not to have recognised their merits.” This is as good an | 
illustration as we can find of the union of the observation of a 
man of the world with something more than a man of the world’s 
careful considerateness for the inmost happiness of others. 

Now and then the writer trusts his interlocutors to talk on high | 
affairs of State ; indeed the gist of the talk of Realmah the King | 
is a sort of allegory involving maxims of polity and government. | 
Realmah’s “Great Project” is full of meaning to a nation with | 
me colonies in her possession; and the dialogue which follows 
is full of sagacity, being in truth a statesmanlike discussion 
upon the text that expenses in the military, naval, and colonial 
departments must be reduced, “not by diminishing expense 
over the whole surface generally, and so producing weakness 
everywhere, but by totally doing away with the need for ex- 
pense at certain fixed points.” Here, as in the rest of the book, 
the subject in hand is illuminated by true wisdom. The moral 
tone is elevated, and it is not the wild elevation of a Uto- 

ian merely, but the high and sober morality of a man who| 
learnt by experience and observation the close connexion 
between justice and policy. We cannot tell how far the form of 
Realmah is likely to suit the popular taste, but underneath the | 
form is so much shrewdness, fancy, and, above all, so much wise 
kindliness, that we should think all the better of a man or woman 
who likes the book. 


INGULFUS REDIVIVUS.* 
HEN Lord Byron was at the height of his fame, Mr. Mur- 
ray was congratulated by a brother publisher on his good 
luck in ‘‘having such a poet.” The noble bard naturally com- 
plained of being put on a level with Mr. Murray's ox or ass, or 
any other thing that he had. But if Mr. Murray, like Messrs, 
Moses, kept a poet, what shall we say that Mr. Russell Smith 
keeps? We can look on him only as the keeper of a sort of 
happy family of crotchety antiquaries. Everybody who has a 
craze about some remote piece of English history contrives to get 
it given to the world under the auspices of Mr. Smith. Whether 
the lucubrations of Mr. Haigh, of Mr. Beale Poste, and now of 
Mr. Henry Scale English, pay, in any sense of the word, we have 
not the faintest idea. We cannot guess to what class of readers 
they are addressed. The general reader surely cares very little 
about Ingulf and Crowland Abbey. And, though special scholars 
do care, they have no particular king to see such subjects dealt 
with in the way in which they are dealt with by Mr. English and 
his brethren. ho can it be that reads books of this sort? Or 
are we to suppose that Mr. Smith’s authors are bound together in 
a kind of frankpledge, and that each of them gets a circle of 
readers because each is pledged to read and admire the writings 
of all the rest? 
But we should do both Mr. Haigh and Mr. Beale Poste in- 
justice if we dragged them down to the level of Mr. English. 
r. Haigh and Mr. Poste are at least amusing. Myr. English is 
dull, very dull; one even might say, with Dr. Giles, in the un-— 
cancelled text which survives in Mr. Robertson’s quotation, he is 
“voraciter Dull.” The theories of Mr. Haigh and Poste seem to 
us very wild, but we have some general notion what their theories | 
are. hether they prove their points or not, we think we see 
what it is that they are trying to prove. But with Mr. Eng- 
lish all is darkness. We are batiled by him in a way that 
we have not often been baffled before. We confess that we | 
have not read the book all through. We know we ought to | 
do so, but we really cannot. There are moments when the path | 


' about some others with whom we are less familiar. 


spellings, are thrown about, and that Italics are used as liberal] 
as by Mr. Croker himself; we see that there is a great deal about 
some people with whom we are on close terms of intimacy, and 
But the 
drift of the whole thing is beyond us. Wesee a great many hints 
that everybody, from B. Lanfranc downwards, told lies, and 
seemingly that it was reserved for Mr. English in 1868 to set them 
all right; but the theory, if there be any theory, and its grounds, 
if it has any grounds, are something which we have wholly failed 
to light upon. Let us take a passage at a shot :— 


The Jngulfus, as I understand it, says (in effect) that the claim of the 
Abbots of Burgh was set on foot in F/fric’s time, and was defended duri 
and after the time that Brithmer (Elfwinus) was Abbot of Crowland (whic 
was from 1020 to 1042). 

I think we are to see in these Extracts a succession of Suits to recover 
Lands from Peyhkirk which followed each other till the time of the Abbot 
Kinsinus—an intruder, not a canonical Abbot till 1051—and who ceased to 
be Abbot in 1055. 

It is said that Wulfgatus was idus, but I think he was not: It is said 
also that dill king Edward gave him the Abbey of Crowland he was destitute, 
but the story is not truly told. Wulfgatus lost the first suit and he and his 
Monks were ejected, but his de8titution was aconsequence of the adverse suits 
of Fernotus and the rest—a consequence, but not a necessary consequence of 
the earlier suit. 

We know that Elsinus means £/fric—and if Elfric set that earlier suit on 
foot it was not continued (as is inconsiderately implied) as long as he lived 


, and after his death. It was certainly ended and the monks of Peykirk ex- 


pelled in his lifetime. De Caux says, however, (confounding the Suit of 
the Abbots of Burgh with the subsequent — that it was continued not by 
the Abbots Erwinus and Leofric (asin the Ingulfus), but by the Abbot 
Kinsinus ; and it might seem to be so if Kinsinus could be connected with 
the suits which were not determined before 1048. But on what pretence is 
either Lrwinus or Leofric condemned in the Ingulfus? The reason is they 
were both Abbots of Burgh :—The contradictions between the Ingulfus and De 
Caux cannot well be reconciled. 

Earl Godwin procured for Kinsinus the favour of the three successive 
Kings Harold, Hardicanute, and the Confessor. ° 

And so the church of Burgh got a Judgment for the Site of Peykirk 
the other suits which were ended in 1048 began. 
The chief thing that we carry away from all this is that Mr. 
English, queerly as he spells other names, spells Crozland right, 
and casts aside the foolish affectation of Croyland, a form unknown 
on the spot and unknown to any ancient writer. This is, so far 
as it goes, to Mr. English’s credit. But how about the move 
important point of “the Inguifus”? What, in Mr. English’s 
ideas, is “the Ingulfus” and its authority? Perhaps we are 
mistaking Mr. English, but after reading a great number of pages 
and turning over a great many more, we get a dim impression 
that he thinks that Ingulf did write the book called by his name, 
but that he put a great many lies in his book. The lying spirit 
under whose inspiration he wrote was Lanfranc, acting threagh 
Ernulf. The book, as we have it, is only a part of the original 
work, and even that has been altered in passages which “ did not 
consist with norman [sie] views” (p. 183). Still Mr. English 
seems, unless we utterly misunderstand him, to think that, after 
all, Ingulf is Ingulf. It is clear, from the opening chapter of his 
book, that he has no notion how the belief of scholars now stands 
with regard to Ingulf. He has now, in 1868, not got so far as 
other people had in 1854. The latest thing about Ingulf which 
Mr. English seems to have heard of is Mr. Riley’s pretace to his 
Translation of the false Ingulf in Bohn’s series. Mr. Riley's 
crushing paper at the Archeological meeting at Peterborough, 
printed in the Archeological Journal, he seems to know nothing 
about. The crowd of arguments, of all kinds and from all quarters, 
showing that “the Ingulfus” is simply a forgery, seem all un- 
known to him. The unanswerable evidence, the mistakes into 
which no man of the eleventh century could have fallen, the ex- 
pressions which no man of the eleventh century could have used 
—none of all this appears to have occurred to Mr. English during 
his studies of “the Ingulfus,” nor does he appear to know that 
anything of the kind has occurred to anybody else. All this is 
a curious comment on the sort of isolation in which some students 
work. It is a sort of isolation which attaches alike to themselves 
and to their periods. We know nothing of Mr. English except 
from his book; but the book gives us the impression that he has 
been working away by himself, without any notion of what other 
scholars have been mp" since 1854. And it also gives us the 
impression that during all that time he has been thinking only 
about the eleventh century, or rather about one very narrow aspect 
of the eleventh century in England only. Of any widely extended 


of duty is too hard to be trodden. There are literary prodigies _ thought or reading he shows no signs whatever. Now this is not 
_ the way to understand even his own subject. To take one familiar 
instance out of many, one argument, which of itself is enough to 

upset the authority of the so-called Ingulf, is drawn from his 
_ astounding mistake with regard to the succession of the Byzantine 
| Emperors. Ingulf, according to the story, goes to Constantinople, 


before which the most stout-hearted critic falls back discom- 


* A Light on the Historians and on the History of Crowland Abbey. With 
an Account of Burgh (now Peterborough) in the Time of the History which 
is ne the Ingulfus. By Henry Scale English. London: J, R. Smith. 
1006. 
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and is there presented to the Em 


iperor Alexios, twenty years or so 
pefore Alexios began to reign. Now,no man of our own time who 
had been to the Tuileries, and had been presented to Charles X., 
would put down in his Autobiography that he had been presented 
to Louis Napoleon. But on ears to which all Byzantine Em- 
rs are alike mere sounds, this crushing argument of course 
dead. So again, unless a man knows something of times 
jater than the eleventh century, he will not thoroughly feel the 
ments drawn from the use of expressions and allusions 
Sdooging to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, and not to the 
eleventh. The remark that Philip was a very common name in 
France is as true of the later period as it is false of the earlier ; 
put a man who had not compared the two periods together would 
very likely not feel this. Mr. English’s researches, diligent as 
they are in their own narrow sphere, only give us another instance 
of the utter impossibility of mastering the history of any one 
period or any one country without looking beyond it to the history 
of other periods and other countries. 

Mr. English, in his preface, tells us a little of his own literary 
life. He must be getting on in years, as he wrote a book thirty- 
eight years ago :— 

In the year 1830 a Volume appeared without the Author’s name under 

the title of Ancient history, english and french, exemplified in a regular dis- 
section of the saxon Chronicle ; preceded by a Review of Wharton's Utriim 
Elfricus Grammaticus? Malmesbury’s Life of St. Wulstan, and Hugo 
Candidus’ Peterborough History. 
Now, we will make our own confession in turn. We have had 
by us for some years the book bearing this strange title, and it 
looked so queer that we have several times dipped into it without 
ever venturing to read it straight through. But perhaps Mr. 
English’s review of himself may absolve us from the duty of any 
further study of it; for he goes on to say— 

That Book does the Writer very little credit. I am sure he owes humble 
apologies to any one who honoured it with a perusal, for it was badly 
arranged, full of mistakes, and the meaning sometimes so awkwardly ex- 
pressed that the arguments (such as they were) were not properly under- 
stood. The Author of that book, who has since had more than sufficient 
time for reflection, has now written these, the subjects are often the same, 
but - has avoided a great number of the mistakes which disgraced the book 
of 1830. 

To publish again after a signal failure requires no doubt a shadow, at 
least, of an excuse ;—The preface to these Volumes shall be short, though a 
few words are not likely to excuse past mistakes and justify another 
attempt. 

The author’s former offence is an old story, and the offender has now 
endeavoured to do better; His comfort is a belief that those who may have 
seen what he wrote before have forgotten all about it, and his hope that his 
name may be remembered with this book, if at all, rather than with that. 
Mr. English then is undoubtedly modest, but, by his own account, 
he is also ambitious :-— 

I may possibly live to publish another Volume also, (my ambition is ex- 

cessive, I make no secret of that)—under the title of The Home of the Mercian 
King Wulfhere. 
We really do not feel called upon to examine Mr. English’s 
particular statements in detail, but we cannot help mentioning 
two, which are even more incomprehensible than the rest. What 
does the following mean ?— 

As long as the name of Elfric was preserved as an Abbot of Burgh, and 
the knowledge, that by the established Custom of our Church the Abbots of 
Burgh were the Archbishops of York these claims of Lanfranc, insolent as 
well as unjust, seemed unattainable. 

Some pages on follows a passage which seems to have somehow 
wandered over from Ireland. Was there ever such a thing asa 
Coarb at Crowland ? 

Until the year 1066 some of our bishops were Abbots but in general they 

were Monks only of the ordinary degree, who, because their Abbots (the 
proper judges) thought them sutliciently learned were appointed to watch 
and keep the clergy and people of each of the ancient dioceses in the ob- 
servance of the laws of the Church. ‘These bishops retained their station as 
Monks, continued to reside in their own Monasteries, and obeyed their own 
Abbots. 
Lastly, Mr. English winds up his whole book with the strange 
notion that the Normans—not only the men of Bayeux or Cou- 
tances, but the Normans generally—at the time of their invasion 
of England, spoke Low-Dutch! , 


PERRANZABULOE.* 


t iy an age when the passion for notoriety has attained unpre- 
cedented force as a motive power of actior® it is but natural 
that the cacoethes scribendi should be accompanied by a cacoethes 
edendi—we don't mean of eating, but of publishing. In this way 
alone can we account for the reissue of a book first published, we 
believe, some thirty years ago, and which even then must have 
been both a blunder and an anachronism. There are no doubt 
plenty of edifying’ little works, in red and blue and green covers, 
periodically laid on the counters of the religious publishers which 
descend to almost as incredible a bathos of commonplace as Per- 
ranzabuloe, and there may be some few besides Dr. Cumming’s in 
which the steady flow of commonplace is broken by occasional 
touches of unconscious humour almost as astounding. At all 
events, when we recollect what countless editions of the great 


first feeling of surprise at seeing “sixth edition” printed on Mr. 
Trelawny’s title-page is lessened, if not removed. It is due to 
him to say at the outset that he betrays a hesitating conscious- 
ness that “some apology” is due to the public for again 
obtruding the volume on their notice, and that he hints at 


* Perranzabuloe: the Lost Church Found. By the Rev. C. T. Collins 


The Saturday Review. 


ne circumstances of “ the present time ” which make it desir- 
able to do so, “ for repelling the encroachments of Rome.” As far 
as we can gather, the encroachments which call for this particular 
method of repulse just now are the threatened disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and the admission of Roman Catholics to 
Oxford. At least we infer this from the care taken to point 
out that a certain “ Piranus” or “St. Piran,” who became “ the 
Apostle of Cornwall” in the fourth century, and worked many 
miracles there, was a genuine Irishman and a sound Protestant ; 
and from the elaborate note devoted to proving that “the ancient 
Universities of England are not of Roman Catholic foundation,” 
which proof begins with the intimation that “divers authors” 
consider Oxford to have been founded “immediately after the 
siege of Troy’ (we presume by Ulysses), and that it was certainly 
founded, if not earlier, by “ Arviragus, a British king, about a.p. 
70.” ‘This strikingly reminds one of the tradition universally 
prevalent amongst even the best-educated Turks in Palestine, 
and retailed to European travellers with the utmost gravity, 
that Samson, being a good Mussulman, pulled down the temple 
- Gaza on the heads of the Christians assembled to worship 
there. 

But our readers will be curious to learn the meaning of “ Per- 
ranzabuloe,” and we will lose no time in satisfying so natural 
and legitimate a desire. Perranzabuloe, like Mount Sinai, is 
an allegory. In its primary sense it is a church on the 
Cornish coast, which was buried under the sand— Perran- 
zabuloe=St. Piran in Sabulo—for seven centuries by the “ over- 
whelming weight of the great Western Sea,” and unearthed by 
an enterprising gentleman of Truro in 1835, “the glorious 
Tercentenary of the unlocking of the Bible from the tongue in 
which it had been hidden from the people.” In a spiritual sense 
Perranzabuloe is “the lost Church (of England) found,” which 
had also been overwhelmed during the same period under “ the 
weight of the great Western Church.” And the ent im- 
plies throughout that both overwhelmings, under the sands of 
Cornwall and the sands of Popish corruption, began at the same 
time; yet elsewhere Mr. Trelawny, who is a little hazy about 
dates, traces the aforesaid corruptions from the Papal aggression 
of St. Augustine on the rights and liberties of the “ ancient 
British Church,” from which he evidently—incredible as it _v 
appear—imagines the present Church of England to be descended. 
But let not the reader go away under the impression that the 
analogy is a merely funciful one. Perranzabuloe—the material, 
not the spiritual, church—is a demonstrative proof of the truth of 
Protestant and primitive belief. It was buried out of sight in the 
year 1135—Jjust thirty-five years, that is, before the martyrdom 
of Becket—and when the most indulgent of Protestant writers 
usually consider the worst corruptions of Popery to have be- 
come an accomplished fact. And so indeed does Mr. Trelawny, 
as we said just now, for he tells us that “ St. Augustine’s mission 
was the pot of the Papal wedge,” which appears, by the way, to 
be a wedge of very exceptional shape. Yet it is the very point, 
not of the wedge, but of the oa to show that this newly- 
discovered Church convicts Popery of being a modern falsehood 
by an argument written, not in letters, but in stones, which is 
absolutely “ invaluable to those who are happily within the pale of 
the Established Church.” We should have thought it ought to 
be more useful to some of those who are unhappily without its 
pale. And it was by a special, not to say miraculous, dispensation 
of Providence that Perranzabuloe was first buried, and then dis- 
interred after seven centuries, to bear witness to these great truths. 
And here, to avoid dving any injustice to the force of an argument 
which, however “ invaluable,” is very far from being intelligible, 
we will let the author speak for himself :— 

Who shall declare the mysterious truth that stamps a character of almost 
incredible fiction on the history of Perranzabuloe ? That a church so cele- 
brated in Cornish annals should have disappeared at the very moment when 
a flood of corruption and superstition was rolling into England from nes 
Rome—that the very aspect of the adjoining ee should have totally 
changed—that over the face of Nature herself should have passed the wither- 
ing hand of some mighty catastrophe—these are facts so evident, yet so 
perplexing, that who shall declare them ? 

Who indeed? But at least Mr. Trelawny can declare to us the 
true moral of the tale. And here it is:— 

The doorway was found [in 1835] to be in high preservation, neatly 
ornamented with the Egyptian zigzag, or arrow, having on the keystone of 
its round-headed arch a tiger’s head sculptured, and two human heads on 
the corbels of the arch. On entering the interior, it was found to contain 
none of the modern accompaniments of a Roman Catholic place of worship. 
Here was no rood-loft for the hanging up of the host, nor the vain display 
of fabricated relics—no latticed confessional—no sa’cring bell, no daubed and 
decorated images of the Virgin Mary, or of saints, to sanction the idolatrous 
transgression of the second commandment. Here was found nothing that 
indicated the unscriptural adoration of the wafer, or the no less unscriptural 
masses for the dead. The most diligent search was made for and 

rosaries, pyxes and agnus deis, censers and crucifixes—not one, not the 
remnant of one, could be discovered. Strange, that this ancient church 
should so belie the Papists’ constant appeal to antiquity—to the faith of their 
Sorefathers—to the old religion! 

We could conceive an ardent Egyptologist trying to deduce 
from “Egyptian zigzag” and sort of 
evidence as to the certainly “ ancient” but hardly “scriptural ” 
worship of the cat in Egypt. But what possible inference 
is to be drawn from the absence of a “ latticed confessional” 
—introduced, we believe, two or three centuries ago; or still 
more from such moveable articles as “sa’cring bell, rosari 
pyxes, censers and crucifixes” not being left in a deser 
church on which the sea was encroaching, Mr. Trela' 
must be left to explain. And what in the four walls of an 
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empty church could be supposed to “ indicate” the worship of the 
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wafer, or masses for the dead, it is not much easier to understand. 
Perhaps some not very trustworthy inference might be drawn from 
the absence of a stone altar, which might, however, very conceivably 
have been removed ; but unfortunately there was a stone altar “very 
neat but simple” (did Mr. Trelawny expect to find altar cloths 
and candlesticks ?), on which we much fear many “ unscriptural 
masses for the dead” had been said before 1135. 

This, then, is the main argument of Perranzabuloe, and as the 
author considers it both “invaluable ” and conclusive, it is perhaps 
a pity he did not leave it to stand by itself. Perhaps he was in- 
fluenced by a lingering suspicion that an argument against the 
antiquity of bedsteads, based on the fact that no such article is 
now to be found in the chamber in Caernarvon Castle where the 
first Prince of Wales is said to have been born, would appear to 
most of his readers about equally impressive. Perhaps he also 
remembered that, as one swallow does not make the spring, one 
chapter does not make a book. For whatever reason, he has 
supplemented his invaluable proof that “the long lost Church of 
England ” was free up to 1135 “ from those monstrous errors and 
incantations which the Church of Rome, the great Western 
tyrant,” afterwards “spread over the walls of our Zion,” by 
seven more chapters of what is apparently meant for his- 
tory, and fifty pages of appendix, from which we have already 
ae the interesting account of the foundation of the 

niversity of Oxford. It would be a false kindness to flatter 
him with the hope that his history will be more convincing than 
his “sermons in stones” to anybody out of the nursery, except 
perhaps the members of the recently organized “ Free Grace Pro- 
testant Union” for suppressing Popery by the aid of magic lanterns 
and Foxe’s Martyrology. And we fear that these last will be 
tempted to question his soundness when they find him throwing 
off with the statement that St. Piran, “the tutelary saint and 
benefactor of the Cornish miners,” is asserted by his chroniclers 
to have worked great miracles, which his modern biographer evi- 
dently accepts as true, though he sneers unmercifully at the cer- 
tainly better autheaticated miracles of St. Augustine. But then 
St. Augustine was “the point of the Papal wedge,” and St. Piran 
is supposed, for some unexplained reason, to have been in very 
healthy relations of independence or antagonism to ‘the proud 
Prelate of Rome.” But the ancient British Church is much 
older than St. Piran. There is “the best historical evidence” 
that St. Paul preached in England ; for does not Clemens Romanus 
say he went “to the utmost bounds of the West,” and does not 
every scholar “ know” that the term always designated the British 
islands? Moreover we have “the later but very high authority 
of Archbishop Parker” (in the sixteenth century), who states his 
persuasion that St. Paul preached the Gospel to the Britons in the 
interval between his first and second imprisonment at Rome. Could 
anything be more conclusive? In short, what with St. Paul and 
King Lucius and St. Alban, everything went swimmingly with the 
“ancient British Church,” till that naughty St. Augustine 
came to meddle and muddle where he had no business. And, as 
we have the high authority of Parker in the sixteenth century 
for St. Paul’s proceedings in the first, we have the equally satis- 
factory assurance of Fuller in the seventeenth century as to the 
results of this mischievous intrusion in the sixth. Fuller “ testi- 
fies” that Augustine found an excellent and “plain religion,” and 
pious Bishops, when he came here, and that he soon corrupted the 
country by his “new rites and ceremonies ala mode.” But let us 
hear our author :— 

What a beautiful picture has the historian [Fuller] here drawn of the 
simple, unpretending, and tolerant religion of our ancient Church! How 
finely contrasted with the ostentatious and heartless pageantry of those “ new 
rites ’’ which were now to be forced upon her ! 

It was Augustine’s policy to undermine this simplicity of religious worship 
among the Britons, and to work upon the imaginations of the wonder-loving 
Saxons, by the means of that gaudy ritual, and those enticing doctrines, 
which he had imported from Italy, The worship of images, the flames of 
purgatory, the efficacy of good works towards the attainment of salvation, 
the virtue of relics, were all his ready instruments. ‘The “ institution of the 
canon of the mass ” a!30, which had been invented by Gregory, was another 
useful auxiliary. 

Yet somehow or other these wicked doctrines and ceremonies had 
not found their way into Cornwall five centuries afterwards! 
That “the Christian Bishops who enjoyed God, the Gospels, and 
their mountains” had retired into Wales, without daring to 
attempt the conversion of the Saxons, who were spreading over 
the whole of England, Fuller apparently forgets to observe. 
But Mr. Trelawny makes up for the omission by the aston- 
ishing remark that “if to the British Church does not exclusively 
belong the honour of their (the Saxon’s) conversion, she at least 
can claim a larger share than the emissaries of Rome’”’; for which 
novel version of history he has apparently failed even to dis- 
cover “the high authority” of a writer fifteen centuries after 
the fact, and we have to content ourselves with hisown. After 
this one is not surprised to learn, on the same authority, that St. 
Augustine — instigated “the cold-blooded murder of help- 
less priests,” for which we need hardly say there is not one tittle 
of contemporary evidence. We cannot follow Mr. Trelawny in 
detail through his mythical sketch of medizval history, based 
chiefly on Foxe, Mosheim, and Burnet, and which is about as 
valuable as that other sketch of it which poor Pugin bitterly 
described as making out “ all holy popes, all holy priests, all holy 
peasants, all holy everybody.” The scholastic theology, we are 
told by the way, was “ unintelligible gibberish,” which, “for the 
sole purpose of confirming the errors of Popery, exceeded all bounds 
in its sophistry, barbarism, and impudence.” The first and third 

come rather awkwardly from a writer who reconstructs 


the biographies of St. Paul and St. Augustine on the authority of 
Parker and Fuller, and who argues, from the absence of rosaries 
and crucifixes in a deserted church in the twelfth century, that the 
religion of the country was still Protestant in its pristine puri 
while he also urges that it was corrupted by St. Augustine, who 
died in 605! In any other historical romance we might have been 
puzzled by the statement that “ Edward ILI. of England had formeg 
a league with Louis, King of Bavaria,” as the first King Louis of 
Bavaria ascended the throne in the present century, and died 

last February. But it would be an excess of hypercriticism to waste 
words on such little inaccuracies as this in a historian of the 
Trelawny stamp. Nor is it to be wondered at that a writer who 
is so very positive when the evidence is hostile or non-existent, 
should be quite unable to determine whether Henry VIIL.’s pious 
scruples about his marriage with Catharine of Aragon were con- 
scientious or not; or that he should suppose the same beni: 
Providence which wrought so mysteriously with the church of 
Perranzabuloe “ mercifully permitted Henry to live long enough 
to reniove out of the way ” the Duke of Norfolk and his son, = 
were “some of the bitterest enemies the Protestant Church 
possessed.” 

And now we have done with this worthless book. But for one 
reason we should have left it in its native obscurity. There is, 
however, a class of ignorant readers on whom this sort of trash 
makes an impression; and it therefore becomes a duty in the 
interests of literary morality to characterize it as it deserves. We 
are not of course speaking now of Mr. Trelawny’s theological views, 
but of the arguments by which he has chosen to oy them. It 
may or may not be true that “the Church of England is a primi- 
tive, apostolical, and independent branch of Christ’s Holy Catholic 
Church,” &c. &c. ; that Protestantism is vastly superior to Popery, 
and that “it is a proof of the grossest fraud or the grossest igno- 
rance in Romanists ” to fail to admit this, after six editions of Per- 
ranzabuloe have been published; that primitive truth was main- 
tained in its original purity. till §99 or 1135, whichever date Mr. 
Trelawny may eventually elect to abide by, after which time “ the 
Papal usurpation and tyranny was effected by means the most 
infamous that can be conceived.” On these points and the like we 
pronounce no opinion here. But that the author should “confi- 
dently believe he has most fully established” all or any of them in 
this volume, “ by the most incontrovertible testimony that history 
alfords,” is one of the strongest instances of the triumph of belief 
over reason that we ever chanced to come across, An equally “ in- 
controvertible ” book of the same calibre might just as easily be 
written-—as, indeed, many have been written—to demonstrate pro- 
positions exactly the reverse of Mr. Trelawny’s. But slipshod 
reasoning, tinsel rhetoric, and cooked history are equally incon- 
gruous and offensive whether devoted to proving the Protes- 
tantism of “ St. Piran ” or the infallibility of the Pope. — 


TRANSLATIONS OF HORACE.* 


fg popularity of Horace amongst moderns must subject the 

poet's shade to frequent twinges of pain, if in Hades he can 
take cognizance of a tithe of the translations whereby he is mis- 
represented. One cannot help hoping that “down among the 
dead men” there is a dearth of interpreters, and that so the happy 
bard is spared the knowledge of the things which his Muse has to 
endure at the hands of incompetent admirers. Each — roduces 
half a dozen of these on an average; not one of whom half per- 
ceives the beauties of his original, while the majority fail utterly to 
apprehend them. Here and there, of course, an exceptional trans- 
lator starts up, like Mr. Theodore Martin, to catch the spirit, or, 
like Professor Conington, to represent the gist and chief features 
of the great Latin lyrist. Lord Derby, too, has shown, in his 
chary coquettings with the Muse of Horace, that he can — 
the lucid clearness and tuneful flow of a songster whom one 
of his most gifted contemporaries designated by the epithet 
‘“‘numerosus.” But it is very rare to find translators of Horace 
taking the hint, which that epithet ought to suggest, that it is 
due to his memory to bestow polish and cultivation on their 
reproductions; and our experietice of the ways of his imitators 
rather leads us to the conclusion that the great mass substitute 
awkwardness for ease, jarring sounds for perfect harmony, and 
inelegances intolerable even in a school exercise for the beauties 
of the most elegarft and finished lyrics of antiquity. Truly the 
exchange is commonly, like that betwixt Glaucus and Diomed, 
yadkeiwy, ivveaBoiwy. 

Two of these venturesome enthusiasts have somewhat recently 
rushed into publicity. Like moths to a candle, they have been 
attracted to fecm and in different degrees have scorched their 
wings by mistaking their own enjoyment of ‘the original for 
capacity to turn it into such English as shall communicate that 
enjoyment to others. We do not mean to couple Mr. Brodie, 
who has some gifts of scholarship, with Mr. Mathews, who has 
none; or to affront the former by supposing that he could err 
so widely from his author’s sense in any one passage as the 
latter has done in hundreds. But it would be treason to Horace 
and to good taste to forbear pointing out those defects in Mr. 
Brodie’s versions (versions, be it remembered, not of all the odes, 
but of such picked odes as he deems fittest for turning into 
English) which must preclude his attaining any other than a low 


* Translations from the Lyrics of Horace, in English Verse. By E. U. 
Brodie, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Horace. Odes, Epodes, &c., newly translated into Verse by Charles % 
Mathews, A.M. Longmans & Co: 
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level among translators of Horace, unless he calls in his present 
yolu:ne, and spends the leisure of his next ten years in polishing 
it and pruning it. 

It is needless to go far into his exercitations to substantiate 
the counts of our indictment. Even if it were the case that 
translators of this stamp improved as they warmed to their 
work, this would be no justification of the recklessness of 

ublishing experiments as to which they cannot have failed 
to have misgivings. Had Mr. Brodie stopped in the middle 
of his task, and tried back with a reiterated study of the Latin, 
it is impossible that he should not have detected his substitution 
of brass for gold in the awkward and ill-sounding verses which he 
roffers us as counterparts of Horace The author of the Odes 
may be difficult to transiate tastefully, but he is easy to compre- 
hend, and very seldom obscure as to his meaning. Never, that we 
know of, can awkwardness or clumsy arrangement of words be laid 
at his door. How, then, can one who in his preface exhibits a 
cultivated mind, and a considerable expenditure of thought upon 
his subject, be misguided enough to think that in the second ode 
of the First Book the lines— 
Et superjecto pavide natarunt 
Equore dame, 
meet with a tolerable match in such perplexed English as 
And rising waves began to suck 
The swimming does’ bewildered herds ? 
Again, in the second stanza of the eighth ode, Mr. Brodie seems to 
have gone out of his way to confuse the meaning of Horace, who 
is enumerating the signs and tokens of Lydia’s enthralment of 
Sybaris. We need not quote the Latin, but those who refer to it 
will see that one of these signs is the young man’s shirking mili- 
tary exercises; another, his not bathing as he was wont. But, as 
it stands in this translation, one would be led to think that Sybaris 
had given up riding for fear his horse should take a header into 
the ‘Liber with him :— 
Why no more in soldier guise 
Checks he his Gallic steed ’mid youthful peers, 
That the wolt-bit vainly flies ? 
Can't be that vellow ‘Tiber too he fears ? 
This is surely a sad falling-off from Horace’s perspicuity. We 
need but cite one other instance, the conclusion of the 24th ode 
of Book I. (* Num vane redeat sanguis imagini,” &e. &e.), which 
Mr. Brodie has translated in language which he can no doubt 
interpret, but which to us is as obscure and awkward as it is 
unwarranted by the Latin text :— 
In that pale ghost no blood will spring, 
By Mercury his own, 
Who opes no door by prayers made bland, 
Joined with dread rod to that black band : 
Hard! the doom then we can’t withstand, 
Let’s bear in time less grown, 
Will any one, irrespectively of the help of the Latin, tell us 
to what substantive we are here to link the possessive pronoun 
“his own” (v. 2), or with what subject we are to associate the 
adjective “less grown” inv.6? Mr. Brodie must surely have 
become an inspector of schools since the Revised Code came in, 
and grammar, with history and geography, paled before the all- 
important “three It’s.” 

And next as to harmony. No fault can be found with the 
measures in which Mr. Brodie has chosen to reproduce Horace’s 
lines and stanzas. We do not aflect his unrhymed version of the 
ode to Censorinus (iv. 8); but he is so candid as to his difliculties 
with this particular cde and metre, and is generally guided by so 
sound an instinct as to choice of metres, that we can aliord to over- 
look a single incongruity. But it is in single lines, here and there, 
that he sins against metrical elegance ; and by ruggednesses in- 
explicable thrusts himself upon the dilemma of either having no 
soul for music, or else being too careless to imitate the smoothness 
of Horatian numbers. In his version such jarring verses as these 
that follow are sown broadcast :— 

*Laudes egregii Cwsaris et tuas.—I. vi. 11. 
Nor Casar’s high fame nor thine spoils. 
Undique decerptam fronti preponere olivam.—I. vii. 7. 
A last wreath of olive to still make thine own. 
Et versis animosum equis 
Parthum dicere, nec que nihil attinent.—I, xix. 11-12, 
Nor Parthians bold to flee 
On halt-wheel’d horse, impertinently. 
Apart from this sort of slovenly arrangement of words, it may 
well be doubted whether the translator of a poet of such courtly 
ace as Horace has any right to be so profuse of such colloquial- 
eisms as you'll bleed, “ let's bear,” “he'll not be won”—if indeed 
verse that has pretensions to elegance can ever admit of such 
decided slipshod. Certainly it is full time that English poetry 
should be more systematically studied, when one who professes to 
handle it as a proficient can suffer such a solecism to be printed as 
occurs in tho translation of 
Nescias an te generum beati 
Phillidis flav decorent parentes.—II. iv. 13-14. 
Who knows but what your auburn fair 
To some rich parents make you son. 

It is indeed no little strain upon our patience to have to swallow 

the vulgarism of “but what” for “ but that,” and, within half a 

line, to find “make” stand for “may make.” Yet we would 

condone half a dozen such offences against the dignity of language 
and poetry, if we could induce the translator to let us into the secret 


“Quis ... digne scripserit . .. Tydiden superis parem ”? could be 
represented by the extraordinary exclamation “ Ho! Diomed sii 
worthily.” We have heard of a well-known Protestant M.P. 
whom his brother senators frequently adjure to sing; and, in the 
laxity of modern punctuation, we were half inclined, on the first 
reading of the stanza in question, to fancy that the translator 
meant to treat Diomed Whalley-fashion. 
We are bound, however, to admit that Mr. Brodie gives suffi- 
cient evidences of scholarship, though we are indisposed to accept 
his interpretation of “trahunt honeste purpuras cliente ” (II. 
xviii. 8) in the face of the consensus of the older commentators, 
and the weighty authority of Dillenburger and other recent anno- 
tators. It is a bold step to substitute the idea of “ trailing purples 
through the town” for “ spinning Laconian purples for a patron’s 
wear”; and “ genuine poetical instinct” seems to us to have been 
overborne by unwonted precision when Mr. Brodie doubts whether 
a poet who could use “traho” for “to spin” with “lanam,” 
“pensa,” “ vellera,” would venture to use it with “ purpuras.” 
e had fancied that “bold expression” was one mark of poetic 
fire. We may, perhaps, be allowed to doubt, too, whether the epi- 
thets in the expressions “ambiguam Salamina” — 29) and 
‘teretesque suras” (IV. xiii. 21) might not have been more cor- 
rectly rendered. As a set-off we would commend to our readers 
the generally spirited and truthful version of the famous ode about 
Cleopatra (1. xxxvii.), and the close of the 22nd ode of Book L,, 
which is not wanting in life or lyric force. [“ Pone me pigris— 
dulce loquentem ”}— 
Set me amid the torpid plains 

And trees by summer's breath unfann’d, 
Where cloudy Jove and icy rains 

Deform a melancholy land : 
Set me with not a house in view 

*Neath the near chariot of the sun, 
Sweet smiler, sweet converser too, 

O Lalage! I'll love but one. 

With Mr. Mathews's pretensions we must deal more om They 
seem to be based on his having gained a Tyrwhitt’s Hebrew 
Scholarship forty-four years ago—as good an introduction, doubt- 
less, to translating Horace as the Cambridge Regius Professor 
of Hebrew got from his congenial occupations to the task of 
editing the most utterly silly and useless text of Virgil in exist- 
ence. Mr. Mathews may have been a scholar in his day; 
but, if so, he is one of the “has-beens”; and in pro- 
portion as what scholarship he may have had has ebbed, the 
flood of his ulity has manifestly set in. Hence, not 
in one ode, but in nine out of ten, a single Latin word suggests 
to his incontinent Muse at least a couple of lines of Enguish. 
In discussing Mr. Brodie’s attempts we have already referred to 
the seventh ode of the first book, and to that part of it which 
treats of the honour paid to Pallas, and the value attached to 
her olive-wreath. Here is a stave of Mr. Mathews, which some 
may be clever enough to connect with certain Latin lines, but 
which it may puzzle a conjuror to reconvey to the place whence 
it came, even were it permitted to reckon one Latin word an 
equivalent for each English verse. Let us try. 

There are (good devotees) that make 

A theme from which to never break 

Of Pallas’ city, heavenly maid, 

Untouched, if e’er by love essayed. 

‘These carry olive stuck with care 

Demonstrative in the front hair, 

Know them by that, the service’ badge, 

Plucked cheap from every roadside hedge. 

As staunch and stale, a greater crowd 

Say, to Junonian honour vowed, 

How apt for drives and horses, where 

They have good yoing and a fuir, 

Flat Argos; parasitic speech 

Reserving for Mycenx Rich, 
When we mention that the incomprehensible six lines with 
which this strange jumble concludes have for their foundation 
the two Latin verses — 

Plurimus in Junonis honorem 
Aptum dicet equis Argos, ditesque Mycenas, 

we feel that to cite any further specimens of Mr, Mathews's 
Horace would be a simple work of supererogation. 


TRICOTRIN.* 


— is another story by the lady who shrouds herself under 
the mysterious title of Ouida, which, to those acquainted 
with her style, is as much as to say that it is another strange 
compound of audacious extravagance. The style is, of course, 
stilted and verbose; the characters are impossible masses of 
virtues and vices heaped together regardless of expense; the plot 
frankly takes leave of all considerations of probability, and every- 
body turns out to be the long-lost brother or wife or daughter of 
somebody else, whenever such a discovery is convenient. In 
short, it is a story of the most melodramatic, startling, and clap- 
trap description. Yet we are bound in fairness to confess that, 
on the whole, we like reading it. The ordinary sensation novel, 
with its stale tricks and affectations, has, in our opinion, the 
unpardonable fault of dulness, and perhaps it is in a momen- 
tary lapse from the austerity of the critical office that we have 
been led to make any exception in favour of Ouida. We do 
so, however, on the simple ground that, in spite of her glaring 
absurdities, she has given indications of talent which, under 


of the mental process by which he arrived at the conviction that, 
in the enumeration of heroes in the sixth ode of the First Book, 


* Tricotrin. By Ouida. 3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall, 1869. 
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better direction, might really achieve something respectable. Her 
last novel, Under Two Flags, showed that she could do better 
things than describe tremendous lifeguardsmen of the Guy Living- 
stone order; it proved that she had really an eye for scenery and 
character, though she could not or would not refrain from the 
most ludicrous exaggerations. Her — story gives evidence 
of the same power, though it is on the whole less amusing than 
its predecessor. We will endeavour to point out the indications 
of a talent for something better, which partially redeem its faults. 
Tricotrin is the name assumed by a French Bohemian, upon 
whom Ouida has showered amazing virtues and talents with her 
usual prodigality; she always seems to go upon the — that 
it is as easy for a novelist to endow a man with millions as with 
thousands, or to make him a Raffaelle and a Mozart as to call him 
a respectable artist. ‘Tricotrin, accordingly, is one of the most 
amazing of mankind. She describes him by a misquotation from 
Sidyes’ celebrated sentence, “What is it? All. What has it? 
Nothing.” Tricotrin isa “ aga ge poet, cosmopolitan, artist, 
democrat, and wanderer.” He has the genius of a Mozart; the 
eloquence of a Mirabeau ; the sagacity of a Talleyrand; the versa- 
tility of a Crichton; and a great many other qualities of a great 
many other great men. The first painters of Paris confess that 
he might have beaten them all. The leading statesmen of urope 
are so struck by his conversation (we confess that the reported 
fragments do not impress us quite so favourably) that they scarcely 
venture ta intrude a few tful criticisms ; and the French 
Govesnment is afraid to interfere with him, because they know 
that by raising his finger he could cause an insurrection from 
Paris to the furthest frontiers. Yet this astonishing being, who 
is mildly stated to be “a markedly distinct personality,” does 
nothing but wander about with a fiddle, a monkey, and a copy 
of Dante. He sells the Dante for a benevolent purpose, but 
the monkey shows the most amazing vitality through a story of 
some five-and-twenty years. His influence over the people is ob- 
tained by a series of benevolent actions; he is always helping old 
women to get in their corn, or climbing down wells to rescue 
workmen that have fallen, or giving admirable words of advice 
which alter the whole future lives of those who listen to them. 
At one period of the story he lives for three whole years alone 
upon a rock with a ruffiaen who has previously picked up a pre- 
carious existence by enticing ships on to the yh by exhibiting 
false lights, and he succeeds ultimately in making him a useful 
member of society. His other good deeds must, we presume, have 
taken a shorter time, as otherwise he could hardly have be- 
come known to all the poor “from Liffey to Tiber, from Danube 
to Guadalquiver, from Euphrates to Amazon.” In France he 
was indeed so well known that he never walks down a road in the 
country or turns into a street in Paris without being greeted as a 
personal friend by every other passenger. It is rather singular to 
add that he is the elder brother of an English peer, to whom he 
has consented to abandon the enjoyment of his title and property, 
passing for dead because his father once absurdly suspected him 
of having stolen certain jewels. 
The next thing to do, after having manufactured so marvellous 
a being, is to provide him with some work worthy of his vast 
owers. Whether this has been satisfactorily accomplished may 
guessed from a brief outline of the story. Tricotrin one day 
picks up a beautiful infant girl, who has been abandoned by her 
mother. For some time he speculates whether he shall take her 
or leave her. “ Any one who picks you up,” he says, “ will do you 
the greatest injury possible. Die now in the sunshine among the 
flowers; you will never have such another chance of a poetical 
and picturesque exit. Who was ingenious enough to hide you 
there? The poor shirt-stitcher, who was at her last sou? or 
Madame la Marquise, who was at her last scandal?” and so on, 
according to the usual style of Bohemian eloquence, which affects 
to be above all vulgar views of life and morality. However, like 
most Bohemians, when it comes to the point, he acts very much 
like other pas takes the girl to an old peasant-woman in the 
neighbourhood, and benevolently contributes to her education. As 
Viva, for so the infant is called, grows up, she becomes, as might be 
expected, a perfect marvel of beauty. She beats all the other 
women of Europe as easily as Gladiateur ran away from all the 
horses of histime. She has, however, the fault, which is obviously 
a necessity for the purposes of the story, of an inordinate desire for 
distinction in the world. Accordingly, she insists upon going to 
see Paris, after a great many warnings from Tricotrin, who talks 
what is meant for Bohemian talk about the bondage of society 
and the blessings of living with nothing but a monkey and a fiddle, 
and what is really very like the ordinary declamation of clergymen 
against the vanities of this world. In fact, Tricotrin’s “ marvel- 
lous eloquence ” would have qualified him admirably to be a stroll- 
ing preacher, and has the true unctuous flow of that style of 
rhetoric, only that Scripture texts would have to be substituted 
for quotations from Beranger, and a pious remark or two for 
some rude sneers at the priests. Viva, at any rate, cares as little 
for it as for sermons, and, if we may judge by the event, 
seems to have done very — She has, it is true, a narrow 
escape from some very disreputable society to which she is enticed 
by an actress; but shortly afterwards she is taken up by a 
virtuous duke of unbounded wealth, who first sends her to be 
cultivated by his mother and then marries her himself. Poor 
Tricotrin feels himself cruelly deserted, being by this time des- 
perately in love with his beautiful charge, who seems to be 
rapidly forgetting all about him. We fully expect that she will 
be punished for her ingratitude, and the more confidently when 
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we find that she really doesn’t care about her husband, who, poor 
man, dies whilst she is at a ball, having concealed all his map- 
toms, and begging with his last breath that she may not be told in 
time to spoil her pleasure. The duchess has now such boundless 
wealth that she gives a week of fétes, each of which costs g 
million of francs. In spite of her grandeur she is tolerably ciyj] 
to Tricotrin, who comes at times to see her, and is, not un- 
naturally, more desperately in love with her than ever. Unlucki} 
for him, she meets the magnificent Earl Estmere, Tricotrin’s long. 
lost brother, and after some flirtation becomes engaged to him. Here 
we fancy that her punishment will finally overtake her, for we are 
rapidly nearing the end of the third volume. Indeed it sudden} 
comes out that she is the daughter of a disreputable actress, and Lor 
Estmere, disgusted at her concealment of the fact, proposes to 
break off the match. Tricotrin, however, comes in at last to solve 
the difficulty. Whilst endeavouring to quiet an attempted 
émeute at Paris, somebody who must have been possessed of super- 
human strength throws a block of granite at him which crushes 
in his ‘breast, and leaves him time to do little more than make 
two or three long speeches to the people, to his long-lost brother, 
and to the duchess. ‘Their purport is of course to reveal that he 
is the correct Lord Estmere, to explain various little difficulties 
that have transpired in the course of the story, to make some re- 
marks of moral and religious application, and to induce Lord 
Estmere and Viva to consent to marry each other, and live very 
happily ever afterwards. To this they kindly agree, and 'Tricotrin 
dies atter Mirabeau’s precedent, whilst making a pretty epi 
about the sun. Moral, as thoughtless persons would infer, that Viva 
made an uncommonly good thing of it, and that she would have 
been exceedingly fooligh to listen to Tricotrin’s eloquence about 
the blessings of a simple life, and the extreme danger of exposing 
oneself to the temptations of Paris. The worst that has happened 
to her is that she was in doubt for a few hours whether the noble 
Lord Estmere, whose merits make him a kind of mean term 
between Tricotrin and mortgl man, will m her or not. That 
question being satisfactorily answered, she is dismissed with more 
wealth, rank, and, in short, a larger share of the good things of this 
world than ever before fell to the lot of a foundling even in a novel. 
It would be waste of words to remark that this is extravagant. 
We might as well complain of the adventures of Sindbad the Sailor, 
and point out that roes and valleys full of diamonds are not fre- 
quently met with in this world. It is meant to be extravagant, 
and we take it up for half an hour’s amusement, not for serious 
study. But it is perhaps worth while to suggest to Ouida how 
much she would really gain if she would be content to come down 
a little nearer to the ordinary level of humanity. Not — is there 
much merit in the descriptions of French scenery, and in little pic- 
turesof peasant life, where for amoment she drops her Garagantuan 
style, but even in Tricotrin himself there are proofs of a capacity 
for better things. He is, we repeat, a ludicrous exaggeration, but 
if he were described in a more moderate key, there would be a 
good deal of real originality and grace about his character. He is 
an interesting figure, whose proportions are distorted by bei 
magnified ; and the real interest of the situation is entirely mi 
by the same misconception. hus, if Viva were a duchess of less 
than supernatural beauty and wealth, and Tricotrin a vagrant with 
some of the faults of ordinary vagrants, a great deal might be 
made of the struggle between gratitude and social a. We 
should sympathize with the young woman who has been suddenly 
elevated by the caprice of a duke and finds it difficult to recogni 
the rough, careless Bohemian, probably given to eating peas witha 
knife, and not over particular about cleanliness. Something of the 
kind was obviously intended by Ouida; but in coming to the point 
she completely fails to bring out the contrast. The duchess is so 
magnificent, that she may evidently do just what she likes; and 
Tricotrin is such a splendid gentleman, that even the highest 
officials of the State are glad to treat him with profound respect. 
Thus, besides the shock to our sense of reality, which is of 
little importance, Ouida fails in making us feel the very sentiment 
upon which the whole interest of the story depends. She pays the 
penalty of her extravagance by making it impossible for us really 
to sympathize with her characters. At the same time, she shows 
so much power running to waste, that we cannot but hope that 
she will still do better, and we would humbly suggest that in the 
next novel she should prune the extravagance of her style b: 
cutting out every other sentence, and reduce her heroes to mo 
dimensions by cutting out two-thirds of their virtues, and at least 
three-quarters of their physical excellences. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


MONG the American books of the current month are two or 
three political works of considerable pretensions. The 
smallest of these is a large octavo work containing 650 pages 
Mr. Alfriend’s Life of Jefferson Davis.* The writer's princi 
object is to vindicate the late President of the Southern Con- 
federacy from three classes of accusations. First, are those re- 
lating to his political career before 1860, which impute to him 
conscious and deliberate disloyalty to the Union, and a long- 
cherished intention to bring pa that secession of which he 
ultimately became the most distinguished representative. Secondly, 
there are those preferred against his conduct as the chief of the 
Southern Government by the partisans of the North, which lay 


* The i of Jefferson Davis. By Frank H. Alfriend, late Editor of the 
“Southern Literary Messenger.” Cincinnati and Chicago: the Caxton l’..»- 


lishing Co., &c. &e. London: Tribner & Co. 1868. 
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to his charge a desire to zr ovoke the war, an obstinate determina- 
tion to protract it after all hope was over, and a complicity in the 
sufferings of Federal soldiers confined at Andersonville and else- 
where during the later years of the war. And thirdly, there are 
the accusations advanced by discontented Southerners, which 
ascribe to the favouritism, self-will,'and misjudgment of Mr. Davis 
the inadequate preparation of the South for war, the incomplete- 
ness and uselessness of her victories, and the disasters on the 
rivers and on the sea-coast which enabled the enemy gradually to 
penetrate the country in all directions, to lay waste its resources, 
and finally to hem in its armies and enforce their surrender. Mr. 
Alfriend answers these charges by abundant and extensive quota- 
tions from the speeches of Mr. Davis and from other documents, 
by a narration of the facts, and by an explanation of the difli- 
culties with which the Southern leader had to contend, and of 
the state of opinion at the time in regard to many of the acts that 
are now imputed to him as culpable or erroneous. The biogra- 
phical narrative is little move than a connecting thread to string 
together the otherwise incoherent accounts of the various matters 
on which the accusations have been founded. In short, it is not 
so much a Life of Jefferson Davis as an Apologia pro Vité. For 
the sake of English readers, it is perhaps to be regretted that 
Mr. Alfriend, while giving very copious extracts from his hero’s 
speeches, and quoting at length documents bearing on his political 
career, omits, as well known to the American public, the evidence 
of some of the most important transactions in his narrative—as, 
for example, the letters, telegrams, and notes of interviews between 
Mr. Seward and the Southern Commissioners prior to that attempt 
to relieve Fort Sumter which hurried North and South into 
war. On the whole, however, the book is tolerably complete 
and eflective for its purpose. Prefixed to the work is a likeness 
of the ex-President, which it is very painful to contemplate. 
Mr. Davis was never a man of strong health or vigorous frame, 
and the photographs published during the war gave the idea of a 
worn and anxious spirit, and a nervous system too acutely sensi- 
tive for comfort or ease ; but still they were the portraits of one 
able to take his place and part in the labour and strife of a 
and in the fatigues of government. The present likeness is that of a 
resuscitated corpse; with a countenance calm indeed, but rather 
with the calmness of death than of life; eyes of that strange and 
ghastly appearance which blindness always produces in a portrait ; 
and a face almost ghastly in its pallor. No one who looks on this 
frontispiece will need any further evidence for the truth of Dr. 
Craven's story of the sufferings endured by the illustrious prisoner 
during the first period of his captivity at Fort Monroe. 

Three large volumes, published by order of the Senate, contain 
all the materials for a history of the famous Impeachment.* That 
must be their only practical use ; for we can hardly imagine that, 
at this period at all events, any political student, however 
courageous and however deeply interested, will venture on an 
attempt to real them. The matter is not ill arranged. The first 
volume, by far the thickest, contains the opening arguments and 
the evidence, as well as the preliminaries of the trial, the records 
of the proceedings by which the Court was constituted, and so 
forth. The second consists of the subsequent arguments on either 
side, and the record of the final vote. And the last contains 
the “opinions” or speeches of the individual Senators, and an 
Appendix, principally consisting of the report of the debate on Mr. 
Wade's right to sit as a judge in a case in which he had a strong 
and immediate personal interest. To Englishmen it seems strange 
indeed that Mr. Wade himself and the other Republican Senators 
should not have been conscious that, whether or not his presence 
were illegal, it was at least grossly indecent. America narrowly 
escaped the scandal of seeing the President convicted by the single 
vote of his successor—a vote foreknown and assured beforehand, 
and universally taken for granted by friends and foes. 

The American Annual Cyclopediat, of which the seventh 
volume contains the records of 1867, is about the most complete 
and convenient work of reference, for recent history, for the politi- 
cal events of the last few years, for the various features of social, 
commercial, industrial, and scientific progress, that has yet come 
under our notice, or, we believe, that has been published. It is 
impossible that 2 scheme so wide and so ambitious, embracing 
nearly every subject of human interest, should be executed in a 
manner fully worthy of the conception—that there should not be 
many omissions, many errors, many blemishes, due to haste, to 
carelessness, to prejudice, to ignorance, and to the simple impossi- 
bility of finding men with the qualifications and the leisure re- 
quired to keep up with the times in each separate department 
of human knowledge. Were it otherwise, the work would be in- 
valuable ; as it is, its value is not easily estimated. A notion of 
its character and its range may be gathered by a glance at a few 
of its articles— Alabama, Bache, Brazil, Chemistry, Cotton, 
Jamaica, Literature, Nail Machine, Obituaries, Test of Iron by 
Magnetism, United States. Abyssinia occupies eight pages, closely 
printed in double columns; Astronomical Phenomena about the 
same; Congress no fewer than 120. An index of subjects, and 
another of contents, render reference easy and convenient. On 
the whole, the work is highly creditable to the literary history 
and publishing enterprise of America. A likeness of Mr. Peabody 
forms the frontispiece to the present volume. 
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The Old World in its New Face *, by Dr. Bellows, the well- 
known popular preacher of New York, is one of the most readable 
books of travel we have come across for some time past. The 
writer did not go outside the beaten track of Continental travellers, 
but confined his visits almost entirely to the principal towns of 
France and Germany. But he is an observant man and a facile 
writer, and describes in a simple and unaffected style the various 
scenes which it was his fortune to witness, and the impression made 
upon him by the contrast or the likeness they presented to those 
with which he was familiarin America. Though by no means free 
from the offensive and ssive assertion of superiority common 
to his countrymen, he shows himself able to understand and ap- 
preciate the more obvious advantages of Continental life—the 
greater courtesy of manners, the comparative ease and grace of 
social life, the simplicity and cheerfulness of festive usages, and, 
in fact, many of those peculiarities which would have been most 
objectionable in the eyes of ordinary prejudice and bigotry. To 
an English reader the most interesting portions of the volume are 
those which relate to the religious condition of France and Ger- 
many, the progress of thought and theological inquiry among 
various Protestant sects, their policy, discipline, and internal con- 
flicts ; and still more the passages which describe the leaders and 
exponents of differing opinions with whom the author came in 
contact. His position and profession gave him access to a portion 
of society not familiar*to the generality of travellers, and his libe- 
ay of tone enabled him to mix freely with and do justice to 
the leading minds of other schools than his own. Those, however, 
of whom he naturally saw most and tells us most belonged to the 
more advanced parties, and it may be doubted whether his account 
is not sometimes tinged by the prejudices and partialities of others, 
as well as by his own. 

Margaret} isa story of Western life, marked by certain popular 
and other prejudices, but calculated altogether to assist the reader 
in forming an idea of the peculiar conditions of social and domestic 
life on the confines of American civilization. 

A very elaborate and lengthy treatise on the 7rotting-Horse of 
America ft tells us probably all that is to be known about the 
kind of horse most prized in the Northern States, the qualities 
that most contribute to his success and enhance his value, the 
class of persons by whom “ trotting-horses” are kept and trotting- 
matches made, and the various interests and usages that have 
gathered, in the course of years, round the amusement which the 
~—_ of the North have substituted for the English sports of 

unting and horse-racing. It is worthy of notice that this cha- 
racteristic preference of the gig or sleigh to the saddle does not 
extend to the south of the Potomac. Stuart’s cavalry, Morgan’s 
guerillas, Mosby’s irregulars, were raised among a nation of bold 
and skilful riders; and it was long before the Federal commanders 
were able to collect, among the Irish and German population, a 
cavalry that could encounter them. 

An interesting work on Pisciculture § informs us that the 
scarcity of the choicer species of fish is beginning to be felt on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and to produce the same efforts for the 
reparation of the mischief that have proved so successful at 
Stormonttfield and elsewhere. Besides making efforts to re-stock 
their streams, the Americans have taken to breeding trout in 
artificial ponds, constantly supplied by a stream of fresh water; 
and a skilful pursuit of this new species of farming appears, in 
more than one instance, to have led already to decided success and 
considerable profits. The book will be interesting and useful to 
fish-cultivators, and entertaining to the public at large. 

Kiddle’s New Elementary Astronomy || is not a work likely to suit 
or interest the general reader; nor, indeed, does it appear to be 
exactly and consistently adapted to any class of readers. It begins 
with the very simplest mathematical definitions, such as only 
the most ignorant would require; and, afterwards plunges into 
mathematical problems and demonstrations not very abstruse 
indeed, but such as presuppose an acquaintance with the subject 
which would render the earlier definitions wholly unnecessary. 
The non-mathematical parts of the work are more satisfactory, and 
embody a considerable amount of recent and valuable informa- 
tion; but a reader unacquainted with mathematics who wished to 
acquire an elementary knowledge of astronomy would find Guille- 
min’s great work at once much easier of comprehension and in- 
jinitely more interesting, and the facilities afforded by circu- 
lating libraries render the difference of price comparatively a 
matter of no moment. 

Dr. Wormley’s elaborate and ponderous work on the Micro- 


* The Old World in its New Face, Impressions of Europe in 1867-68. 
By Henry W. Bellows. Vol. I. New York: Harper Brothers. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 13868. 

+ Margaret. A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. By Lyndon. Third 
Thousand. New York: Scribner & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
Marston. 1868 

t Zhe Trotting-Horse of America; how to Train and Drive Him; with 
Reminiscences of the Trotting Turf. By Hiram Woodruff. Edited by 
Charles J. Foster, of “ Wilkes’s Spirit of the Times.” Including an Intro- 
ductory Notice by Geo. Wilkes, and a Biographical Sketch by the Editor. 
New York: Ford & Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1868. 

§ American Fish-Culture. Embracing all the Details of Artificial Breeding 
and Rearing of Trout, the Culture of Salmon, Shad, and other Fishes, B 
Thaddeus Norris, Author of “ The American Angler’s Book.” Ilustrated. 


* Trial of Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, before the 
Senate of the United States, on Impeachment by the House of Representatives 
of High Crimes and Misdemeanours. Published by Order of the Senate. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 

+ The American Annual Cyclopadia and Register of Important Events 
of the Year 1867. Vol. VIl. New York: Appleton & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 


Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
1868. 


|| A New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy, Descriptive and Mathe- 
matical, with Directions for the Use of the Globes and for Siudying the Con- 
stellations. By Henry Kiddle, A.M., Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
N.Y. New York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman, & Co. London: Triibner 
& Co. 
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chemistry of Poisons * contains careful and detailed ‘imation 
concerning the nature, microscopic structure, appearance, and 
qualities of various poisonous substances, the different means by 
which their presence may be detected, the apparatus employed in 
several modes of investigation, and so "forth ; the letterpress being 
explained and illustrated, in a variety of instances, by well- 
executed engravings. The work is well suited to the use of 
medical students, analytical agen 3 and lawyers who ma desire 
to familiarize themselves with a subject which is often brought 
under their professional notice, but is ly calculated to interest 
the general public. 
The reverse is the case with the next work on our list, which 
also relates to poisoning. The Opium Habit t is a ‘treatise 
on the dangers of one of the most subtle and fascinating of 
anodynes, which, though little heard of by the public, and 
little noticed by the preachers of temperance, is affirmed by 
the author to have caused and to be causing more mischief, 
misery, and death than alcohol. This may be an exaggeration; 
but the assertion is fortified by lengthy extracts from the confes- 
sions of De Quincey, Coleridge, Blair, and other victims of the fatal 
narcotic, as well as by an account of various instances known to 
the writer personally in which the protracted and habitual use of 
opium has produced death, incurable debility of mind and body, 
or disease only to be cured by the most careful treatment and 
through the most terrible suffering. The author describes in de- 
tail the mode of its operation, and the nature of the changes which 
it effects on the system; the reasons which render its “abandon- 
ment a task of extreme difficulty, requiring infinitely greater cou 
and resolution than the relinquishment of alcohol by a dountent ; 
the frightful suffering through which the victim must prowl 
emancipation, and the method of treatment by which the author 
believes that a cure might most effectually and least painfully be 
effected. He more than once declares that in near oly cases 
the mischief has been begun by the carelessness of soiteal men 
in recommending laudanum for temporary use, without giving due 
notice of its dangers, and he emphatically insists on the necessity of 
cautioning all who may be obliged to use it occasionally against 
permitting the use to become a habit. His book itself conveys 
the most awful and alarming lesson on the subject that his heart 
could desire. 

We have also to mention two volumes of popular nan 
by Dr. A. J. Bellows, a well-known chemical ae te America 
ja first entitled the Philosophy of Eating t, which has already 
reached a fourth edition; the other, its sequel, bearing the less 
agreeable title, How Not to be Sick. We should here observe 
that the Americans use this word in its proper and original sense ; 
and say “I am sick,” where too many Englishmen would say, less 
grammatically and. less accurately, “I am ill.” Dr. Bellows’ 
second work is a warning against disease in general, and not against 
a. ar consequences of excess or imprudence in eating or 

ing. 

A ; = Grammar §, with exercises in translation and re- 
translation ; a Short-trip Guide to Europe ||; and another illus- 
trated edition of Whittier’s Poems], containing Snow Bound and 
his other recent publications, complete our list for the month. 


* Micro-Chemistry of Poisons; including their Physiological, Pathological, 
and Legal Relations, adapted to the Use of the Medica Jurist, Physician, 
and General Chemist. By Theo. G. Wormley, M.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology in Starling Medical College, &c. With 78 Illustrations upon 
Steel. New York : Buillidre Brothers. London: H. Baillitre ; Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 13868, 

t The Opium Habit, with Suggestions as to the Remedy. New York : 
Harper Brothers. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1868. 

t The Philosophy of Eati Fourth Edition. How Not to be Sick: a 
Sequel to the Philosophy of f Eating. By Albert J. Bellows, M.D., &c. &c. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1868. 

§ A New Practical Hebrew Grammar, with Exercises, and a Hebrew 
Chrestomathy. By Solomon Deutsch, A.M.,Ph.D. New York: Leypoldt & 
Holt. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1868. 

Appleton’s Short-Trip Guide to Eu 1868], principally devoted to 
Scotland, Treland, Switzerland, Prasce, ermany, and Italy, with 
Glimpses of Spain, Short > in the East, &c. &c. By Henry Morford, 
Author of « Over Sea Sea,” &c. &c. New York: Appleton & Co. London : 
Sampson Low, Son, & ee. 1368. 

1 > Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Complete Edition, 
with Illustrations, Boston: Ticknor & Fields, London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston, 1869. 
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"THE TOWNSHEND BEQUEST to the South Ke 
of and FOREIGN PICTURES will be Exhibited Daily, on ang 
after S n the Galleries overlooking the Horticultural Gardens. 


y COLLECTION of BRITISH ARMS and ORDNANCE 
Paris the War Department ON VIEW Daily, on and after 
cember 26, in t oking the Horticulturai Gardens, 


HE NAVAL MODELS Exhibited in Paris by the Admiral 
and Private Exhibitors will be ON VIEW Ln on and after 
in the ¢ Galleries overlooking the Horticultural Gard 


"THE DESIGNS for FANS somal by Female Students in 
Competition for Prizes offered by the Science and Art ment, South 


Museu il be Exhibited Dail 
xhibi Daily, y, en after Saturday, Dece: 26,in the Galleries overs 


BURLIN GTON FIN E ARTS CLUB.— MEMBERS are 
informed the CLUB EXHIBITIONS for the Year 1869 will be as follows: 

1. A Collection of CGIENZAL, PORCELAIN, arranged with reference to the History of 
its Manufacture, open during the Months of January, February, March. 

2A Collestion fed the Works of ALBERT DURER and LUCAS of Leyden. Open during 
April, May, Jun 

Members d desiri to contribute to either or both of these Exhibitions uested 
mblembers desiring to contribute to elthe as as possible. 


R. N. WORNUM, Hon. Sec, 
BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. ~The GENERAL 


MEETING on the Third lay in May, 1869, will be mafe SPECIAL, to receive 
Proposal from the Committee ets EN ARGING the Scope and Accommodation of of the 


(THE SUNDAY SERVICES at St. JAMES’S HALL will be 


Conducted, on and after Sunday, January 3, 1869, by the p=. NEWMAN BALL, 
by request of a body of 


At these Services the Doctrines of Evangelical Christianity will be expounded on 
of Holy wry. and the Worship will include portions of the English Liturgy," whe ~ 


Afternoon Service from Three to F Litany and Sermon, to be followed 4, chert Prayer 
Meeting. Evening Service from Half-past Six to Eight: Evenin, fan th Prayer and 
Doors mission to the Public Hal 


Holmes, 195 Oxtord Street; ‘Snow & Ivy Lane, r Row; and 
Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, where also may be obtained the Hymn: Book specially Austin 
for the St. James’s Hall Services, price 3d. 


J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — FACULTY 
MEDICINE. The CLASSES will recommence on Monday, January 4, 1869. 

FACULTY of ARTS (including; the Department of the APPLIED SCIENCES). The 

LENT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 5, 1869. 

In most of the CLASSES sucha division of the Subjects is made‘as enables Students to 

enter with advantage at this period. 

The SCHOOLS for BOYS between thie ages of Seven and Sixteen. The LENT TERM 

will begin for New Pupils at 9.30 a.m. a 4-5-5 January 12,1869. Former Pupils must 

return on the following day. 

The EVENING CLASSES for Cl Mod Languages, Mathematics, t ‘atura) 

Sciences, Law,&c. The LENT commence January 11, 1869. 


either personally or by letter 

The College is 4 near the Gower Street Station of the eer Railways end withia 
a few minutes’ walk of the Termini of the North-Western, M Northern 
Railways. 


D ber 1868. ___ JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council, 


[NIVERSITY COLLEGE, —LOGIC: HISTORY 


Professor CROOM ROBERTSON eo ae on Wednesday, January 6, at 10 a.m. 
a COURSE Of shout SEVENTY LECTURES on LOGIC. Two Lectures a Week will 
be given in the Lent Term (on Wednesdays and Thursdays), and Four a Week in the 
Summer Term (on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays). Fee £4 4s. 

Thursday Evening, ne. it. 14, ROBERTSON will a COURSE. 
for Advanced Penton on the HISTORY MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY F ROM" THE SEVENTEEN tH CENTURY. The Course will becoutioned 
— on Thursdays, at the same hour. Fee £2 2s 


ber 1868. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, London.—A SERIES of SIX 


LECTURES on Litera: Scientific, and Artistic Subjects, will be delivered at 
College, on the Second Tuesda: y Evenings of the Months of February, M 
May and June next, 

First Lecture, J 12, 1869, b; “Profenor HUXLEY,F.R.S. Subject, THE GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF ANIM - — 
Second Lecture, February 9, by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, Esq., F.R.A.S. Subject, THE 


SUN. 

Third Lectu re, March 9, by Professor T. H. KEY, F.R.S. Subject, SOME LEADING 
PRINCIPLES IN ETYMOLOGY. 
An early announcement will be made of the subsequent Lectures. 
Tickets for the Course, which are Transferable and will by either Latin er Gentlemen, 
may be obtained at tne Office of the College, price 10s. 6d. ‘ roceeds will be. paid over to 
the Fund now being raised for erecting the ree Wing of the ve, 

N ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


___December 1868. 


ALVERN O LEG E 
President and Visitor~The LORD BISHOP of WORCESTER. 


Hi 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford, 
The Next Term will commence on Wednesday, January 27, 1869. 
Full information on application to Henry Atpricn, Eaq.. the Secretary. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General Peusstion of Ladies, and 
for Granting Certificates of Knowledg 
Patrons—HER MAJESTY the QUEEN; H.R.H. ae F PRINCESS of WALES, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
The Coll will Reopen for the Lent Term on Monday, January 18. 
on Instruction is given in Vocal and Instrumental Music to Pupils attending at least 


Special Conversation Classes in Modern Languages will be formed on the entry of Six Names. 
Pupils are received from the age of Thirteen upwards. 
lication to ‘Miss at the College Office. 
a LWARD, 
pplication 7 FE. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


We — leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica= 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The WINTER py ee of SEETORES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till F: Ai ion, is.—Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 
SIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 


PICTURES by B HH and yoageen ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at the French 
Gallery. = a all, Half-past Nine till Half-past Five o’clock. Admission, |s.— 


BRITISH MUSEUM.—The BRITISH MUSEUM will be 


OPEN to the Public on Saturday the 26th, ont & fom the 28th to the 31st December 1868, 
inclusive, from ‘Ten to Four o'clock ; bat it willbe C Siem the Ist to the 7th of January 
1869, inclusive, during which period no Visitor anteal a 


WINTER. JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, December 22, 1868. 


Ae: MEYRICK COLLECTION of ARMOUR has been 


Qu ’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady ‘Superintendent.-Miss HAY. 
Assistant—Miss WALKER. 
The CLASSES of the School will Reopen on Monday, January 18. Pupils are received from 


particulars, may be had on application to Miss Mizwarp, at the 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, Dean, 


the age of Five weeds, 


with full 
Office. 


College 


Vv Pian 
and Mr. W. H. Monk: Drawing, Mr. Gandee and Mr. Sims +B 
Webb George; Daily Medical Attendant, Dr. Rawlins. 


Qs ’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
- Park, Camden Road, London. 
Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 
Fee for Residents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 
Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
verness-Students received. Certificates granted. 

with Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Moass, 


‘or 
eran” Teaching wie er the Superintendence of Rev. Wm. +—~ and Rev. J. Wright. 


in, Mr. Wi 


Lectures, by various Lecturers: E Mr. Wood and Mr. 
French, Messrs. Des Portes and German, Herr Hirschfeld: 


Macfarren and Mr. C. Gardner: Bosen 
Mr. 


CREST HALL, _Warberr Hill, Torquay, under the Rev. 
First and Second Close Classics Assometime Felt story, and formerly Tu 
Assistant-Master at the Domest he Age Pupilé at at the ti time of 


Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford,: 
Classics, First Class in ta and ern H 
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ASPLEY SCHOOL, Woburn, Bedfordshire (for the Sons of 

Gentlemen), conducted es Dr. LOVELL, formerly of Winslow Hall and Mannheim, 

of English History. and other 

e U 
Colleges,and Army and Navy xaminations, The 

the n and Greek Languages and Classics, Geography, History, Elements of Natural Bhilo- 

gophy. and pure Matpemases, together with French and’ German, for which there are resident 


Author of The Practical German Grommar, 
8 


Teachers. The Premises are extensive, and among the best suited to College purposes 
jn all England. A space of Eivht Acres,on a lofty elevation, is used for Cricket ¢ Aa other 
Athletic Sports. The village of Aspley isa vemarkebly healthy | senate. we mile from Woburn 
Sands 8 Station. Inclusive Terms, Fifty to Sixty Guineas, 0 age 


(GLOUCESTER HOUSE, Elms Road, Clapham Common.— 
Rev. G. ELLIOTT, B.A., King’s Coll. Lond., susatvene. limited number of BOYS to 


be prepared for the Public Schools, Army, Navy, and Civit Service Rxaminetions, &c. Terms, 
foo and and £79 per annum.—Address, till Jan. 10, at Church House, Merton, 8S. 


(+ RAND HOTEL, Brighton, Limited—Under New Manage- 
Table d'hote at's Quarterto7 "Hestaurant from Baths 


cover from the Hotel. 
GEO. QUIDDINGTON, Manager. 


REDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 
render this Hotel equal to ite lene The Coffee-room, with extensive 

Sea-frontage, has been enlarged and impr Communications to“ ‘The Manacen” will be 
promptly attended to. 


HYDPROPATHY. —ILKLEY WELLS HOUSE Ilkley, 
Wharfedale, vid Leeds, Yorkshire.—_A most desirable WINTER Home for Patients 
Sitviring Treatment. or for be et in search of Change and Rest.—For Prospectus, apply to 


NORTHCOTE HOUSE, Rugb y: —The Rev. CHARLES 
HOUGHTON, M.A., Bemenest College, Cambridge, receives a limited number of 
pees. to prepare for the Public Schools, the Naval, Military. , and Civil Service, Examina- 


rena IL SERVICE of INDIA.—CANDIDATES intending to 

nt themselves at the OPEN COMPETITION, commencing on March 16, 1869, are 
yomined ed that CERTIFICATES of Birth, Health, and Character, should be sent to the 
Secretary to the Civil Fa Commissioners, London, S.W., on or before the Ist of February. 
Regulations may be obtained on application. 


CIVIL SERVICE and ARMY. Mr. Ww. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “English History an 


COYVIL SERVICE, ARMY, ENGINEERING, and UNI- 
VERSITY EXAMINATIONS. CANDIDA TES, resident or not, are prepared | by a a 
Teachers, at the HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 


[HE | INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS.— 
CAMBRIDGE WRANGLER, who has been for Five years in the Bengal Civil ae 
is willing to Teach the BENGALI, HINDUSTANI, and PERSIAN LANGUAG 

Apply by letter to C. S.,3 Cork Street, W. 

W LOLWICH, SANDHURST, the TINE, and CIVIL 


SERVICE.—The Rev. Dr. HUGHES (Wrangler. Joh. Col. Cam.) receives into his 
House TWELVE PUVILS for above ; has passed 300.—Castlebar Court, Ealing, W. 


HYDROPATHY., —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE,M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths. 
T° the NERVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON.—Mr. 


HARRY LOBB, Surgeon-Electrician, having a VACANCY at his House, 2 Wid Steine, 
offers to Patients the comtorts of a Home, Sea Air, and the p Syed employment of the 
ot ras in Medical Electricity.—Apply to 31 Sackville Street, London; or 2 Old 

rig! 


R. WM. HOWARD, Clerical, Educational, and Scholastic 
» 3 Chari ‘atrons— Scarboroug! 


T° LANDOWNERS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, OAK, 
ELM. ASH, and FIR TIMBER, os it stands : Cash payments.—Particulars to be sent 


to Forrer & Fuitea, uers, 25 Bucklersbury, (two doors west of 
the Mansion Hou-e). 


ra LANDOWNERS.—A MANOR of from 1,500 to 3,000 
UIRED, with a moderate-sized RES 1 

to on LEASE some First-class SHUO +” 

Railway Station no object so the n be depended on.— 

"Terms au W. E., Esq., at the “Agent's. 25 Bucklersbury,, will receive. 

early attention. 


LANDOWNERS. —SHOOTING WAN TED, in Norfolk 
or Cute. extending over from 00 Acres._FULLER & FULLER are 
for the REN on on LEASE. of a First-class well-stocked 


NAVAL CADETS, &—EASTMAN’S 
R. N. ACADEMY, ’so UTH 

At the Examination in August last MORE than ONE- TOURTH of ALL the Successful 
Candidates passed tro") Eastman's R. N. Academ 

At this Month's Examination ONE- ARIIRD of ALL the SUCCESSFUL NAVAL 
CADETS passed from astman’s. 

More than 9 0 Pupils huve entered II.M. Service. 

A Class of Nominees to the April Examination will meet (D.V. ) on the 4th of January, 1869. 

_For every information, address Dr. SPICKERNELL, as above 


R. COATES (LL.D. ) M.A., continues to prepare CAN- 

DIDATES, in or out of Residence, for the Matriculation and B.A. Examinations of the 
University of London, and for the Preliminary (Arts) Examinations of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, Incorporated Law Society, &c. —10 lrinity Square, 


OLKESTONE.—The Rev. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr, W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of lincoln College, Oxford, 

late Principal of the ib Iphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the. Indian Civil 
vice and other (« ompe titive Examinations.—Terms and on 


OLKESTONE.—Tuition for the Universities, &:.—The Rev. 
E. B. FINLAY, M.A. Oxford, continues to receive PUPILS. Number limited to Four. 
A Vacancy at once. 


BRIGHTON.—An M.A., who has several PUPILS preparing 
for the UNIVERSITIES, wiil be happy to receive others requiring similar Instruction. 
For Terms, audress O., Messrs. Treacher, | North Street, Brighton. 


UERNSEY.—Mr. I. C. WATS SON, M.A., Viee-Petactens of 

Elizabeth College, Guernsey (Eighth ing! Trin. Coll. Camb.), receives into his 

House a Limited Number of PUPLLS to prepare for the Universities, Woolwich, and Civil 
Service Examinations.— Address, La Pierre Pereée, Guernsey. 


DUCATION in FRANCE.—A FRENCH PROTESTANT 
MINISTER, a Graduate in Honours of the Universities of Paris and Menteshen, living 
in the Vicinity ot Rouen and between that city and Paris, has Vaca: cies for TWO PUPILS 
from the Axes of Fourteen to Seventeen, for instruction in Frenen, the Classics, Mathematies, 
&e. A PROPESTANT PENSION AT for YOUNG LA the same place 
has for ENGLISH —Particulars will be furnished Monenarae. 
Referenecs are permitted | to Maxce vy PRINS, Esq. Roya. Exchange Buil ings, London. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION in PARIS. — Madlle. 


CREISSEIL and Bios HOOPER receive into their Establishment a limited number of 
ENGLISH and FRENCH PUPILS. The Younger Classes are tauzht on the Pest 


with and a Furnished COTTAGE or HUNTING-BOX._— Particul to W. 
care of Futter & Futrer, 25 Bucklersbury , London, will receive early attention. 


To LANDOWNERS.—RABBIT and GOOD GENERAL 

SHOOTING.—THKEE GUNS can be admitted for the bo Bemeinder of the Season, at a. 
moderate Price, over a Manor extending to 3,000 Acres.—F or information apply to the Agents, 
Forres & Forcer, 25 Bucklersbury. 


TOL LAN) DOWN ERS.—£250,000 TRUST MONEY at 4 per 
m le F REE EHOLD D LAN N ‘DED Fortion can be the ion 
snd Valuers, & Forrer, 25 E.c, 


SPLENDID ACHROM ATID TELESCOPE BY COOKE AND hd NOW FIXED IN 
OBSERVATORY, HOVE, NEAR BRIGHTON 


MESSRS. “NORT ON, TRIST, WATNEY, & ‘Co. have re- 

ceived instructions from the Executors Cnantes Esq., F. R.A.S., 
to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the Mart, o 
asplendid EQUATORIAL TELESCOPE, with Glass 6}-inches aperture, 100 inches 
focal length, with graduated Hour and Right Ascension Circles, Position Circle, double wire 
Micrometer Civckwork motion, &c. It 
fixed Observatory, has been carefully poy ae by competent Astronomers, and is capable of sepa- 
pected at the Observator: » Hove, on to 
Rosext Urrenron. Esq., Pavilion ‘Buildings, an 
may be ob i of the A 62 Old Broad Street, Cit 


T LOMBARD EXCHANGE and NEWS ROOM, 
Lombard Street, E.C., will be OPENED for BUSINESS on the Ist of January, 1869, 

under the Management of Mr. J. H. YOU NGHUSBAND, late Treasurer and Seoraary a _ 

Liverpool Exchange. In addition to the Advantages enumerated in the Prospectus. 

ments have been made to supply the latest Commercial, Political,ana ¢ General TELEGHAT Hic 

INFORMATION. The Terms of Subscription are £3 3s. per annum, payable in advance; and 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Subscribers are requested to send in their Applications before 


¢ 30th inst., 
> > F. CROOM, 4 Jeffreys Square, St. Mary Axe, E.C.; or to 
W. BENWELL, 
City Offizes Limited, Palmerfton Buildings, Old Broad Street. London. 
B.—Cheques sent by Post to be crossed ** National Provincial Bank of England.” 


THE LOMBARD EXCHANGE and NEWS ROOM.— 
ROKERS and SHIPOWNERRS, Subscribers to the Room, desirous of Advertising 
VESSELS LOADING, are requested to make early Apotioation tor Space to 
Mr. G. W. BENWELL, 
Secretary, City Offices Company, Limited, Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


System; the First Parisian Protessors are engaged for the Older Vupils; there is aisoa Class 
for thos. who wish to puss their Examination at the Hotel de Vilie References kindly per- 
mitted to the Rev. Johu Bramston, Witham, Essex, and the Rev. G. Carlyle, 9 st. Philiip’s 
Terrace, Kensington; and the Parents of Pupils.—Address, 57 Boulevard Bineau, Pare de 
Neuilly, Paris. 


DUCATION. —The Rey. J. W. SHEPHERD, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge, prepares BOYS for the Public Schools and for the Competitive 
‘Torins (inelusive), 109 Guineas. References on application.—Uxbridge Schvol, 
(PULTION.—The VICAR of a Small Village near London, of 


great experience in Tuition, prepares PUPILS for Universities, Civil Service, Army, 
&e. Has ‘I'wo Vacencies.-— Address, Rev. B., Ingatestone, Sex. 


PUPILs.—A COUNTRY VICAR, M.A. (Married), receives 


PUPILS to prepare for Public Schools, University, Direct Commissions, or Civil Service. 
Every Home comtort.  Healtuy. Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address, Rev. J. H. E., 
Bottisham- Lode Vicaraze, Ca: tridge 


KEPCHING FROM NATURE. — LADIES’ MORNING 
CLASSUS, 41 Fitzroy Square.—Mr. B.R. GREEN, Member of the Institute of Water 
Colour Painters, receives LADIES twice a Week for Instruction in Drawing and zuteting 
(both Figure and Landse pe), Model Drawing and Perspective.—Particulurs forward 


pkivat TULOR.—An OXFORD MAN, Scholar and Exhi- 
bitioner, desires to mect with a TUTORSHIP, either Reside nt or Travelling. A good 
Classical and’ trench Scio.ar.— Address, Oxonsan, Wakeling's Library, Brighton, 


CHRIS! MAS GIFTS.—NORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL, Gower Street._The COMMITTEE earnestly Appeals for 
CONTRIBUTIONS on Behalf of those who cannot PLEAD. Three new Wards rater sae { 
Opened. Twoare exclusively devoted to little Children, Donations, &e., thankfully received 
by sir Francis H. ae Bart., M.P., Treasurer, St. John's Lodge, Regent's Park; by the 
J. Goovirr, Clerk to the Hospital Committee. 
HENRY J. KELLY, R.N., Secretary. 
| jEGAL, CLERICAL, and MEDICAL CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, Limited. —STORE, 274 Euston Road, N.W 

MEMBERS are informed that the auuen and TURNERY DFE PARTMENT is NOW 
OPENED, and that on tridvy, January }, 1869,the WINE and SPIRIT Di PARTMENT 
will be Kk-OPENED by the Society. 


MOURNING, ONE GUINEA and a HALF the DRESS.— 

Janus Cord, Manvfuctured expressly for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as 
the best, the cheapest, and the most durable Material atthe price for Mourning. Janus Cord 
makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at Season ear wear Black will find it 
an excellent weariug Dress. 


becnetary; and by Mr. W 


JAY'S. 
BL. ACK VELVETEEN DRESSES, made from Silk Velvet 


Paris Mode's.—Biack Velveteens finished for Messrs. JAY have a special brilliancy 
of colour, and «hen made up have almost the same effect as Lyons Vetus, at about one-third 
the cost. ‘These Black Velveteens are also cut from the piece by the yard in any required 


JAY'S. 


EAD-MASTERSHLP of the GIGGLESWICK GRAMMAR 

SCHOOL. — The GOVERNORS will_receive Applications and Testimonials until 

Easter 1869. They »:opuse to proceed to the Election betore the ciose of April 1869, 80 as to 
enable the Heav- Vasrre to commence the discharve of his duties at Midsus.mer 1869, 

A statement of the Duties, Privileves, and Emoluments of the Head- Master and of the inten- 
tions of the Governors may be obtained from Wittram Hantiey, Esq., Solicitor, Settle, 
Yorkshire, to whom all Communications must be addressed. 

‘Lhe Head- Mester may be either a Layman or in Holy Orders, 


__ Settle, December 1*68. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A FIRM of LONLON 

ARCHTLE CTS and SURVEYORS, with Town and Country Practice, are willing to 
i} of good Family and Education as ARTICLED PUPIL.—Address. 
R.I.B. A. I. B. Jerusa! Cornhill, 


A & GRADUATE of OXFORD desires a TRAVELLING 
TUTOLMSHIP during the Winter Months. — Address, Eronexsis, Post Office, 
Pangbourne. 


TPRAVELLING COMPANION.—A GiENILEMAN, aged 


Thirty, of Liber ul Education, hitherto engaged in Mereantie Pursuits, who travelled 
through tie Principal Countries in Europe and Asia, offers himself as TRAVELLING 
COMPANL®'N to the SUN of a Merchant or Manufacturer desirous of personally acquainting 


himself with the Mesources and Capabilities of any part of the World with which he is 
connected by Business or otheswise.—Address, Companion, Woodcock's Library, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


Cour and TRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 


composed of Respectable Men of different Nations. Established 1851, and ensetles 


secording to Act of Pactiauent.—The Novility and Gentry are inturmed that Efficient and 
“trustworthy Persons may be obtained by applying to the Secretary, 12 Bury Street, Si. 
Juines’s. 


RENCH PATTERN VELVET .MANTLES, — LADIES 


returning to Town,who have not yet bou Fat, thele Promenade and Carriage Winter 


Manth s, wi'l find some Harzains at Messrs. ‘Ss. These Mantiles, though purchased 
at Messrs. Worth und Bobergh’s, aud other eminent Houses, are nev ertheless now suid at a 
reduction of trom 5 to 10 Guineas less than the cost price in Paris. 


JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREIOUSE, 
247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 


M APPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 
TURERS and CUTLERS. a 
MAPPIN & WEBL’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 
STREET? El.ECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 
MaArriN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
71 and 72 CORNUILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the LOYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


ps NER, DiSSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, and TOILET 
SERVICES.— The Newest and Best Patterns always oa view. 
kvery Description of CUT TABLE GLASS in great variety. 
The Stock has been selected with much care, and is admirably suited for parties furnishing 
aasortment of ORNAMENTAL GOODS, combining novelty with beauty. 
First-class quality—superior taste—low prices. 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, 39 LUDGATE HILL,E.C. Established 1760. 
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[HE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, | 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancues in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ayer. {fetves, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head ae on the Termscustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ase per cont, per to mente of 
at ditto ditto dit tto 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than ; Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Biils issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 


Sales and Purchases effected in British and Fe ~~ Securities, in East India Stock and 


Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertak 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay. ond Pensions realized. 
om Tg description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, © 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. 
Insurances due at CHRISTMAS should be renewed within Fifteen days therefrom (last 


day, January 9), or the same wiil ‘ 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


na 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 
The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 
Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among tne Assured every Fifth Year. 
Assarances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced Rates. 
Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 
‘The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed | 
Policies, and Surrender Values. 
Whole- World Licenses free of charge, when the circumstances are favourable. 
Endowments for Children. 
Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary. 
Notices of Assignment register red and acknow! without 
F one sed full an Tables, cbtained at the Company's 


n London, | Ol Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents | 


Office: 
the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


FOUNDED 1836. 
LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of = 
total Profits as Bonus; enjoy peculiar ** Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question, 


Invested Funds £1,520,000 
Annual Income 200,000 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary a and Manager. 


GENERAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in the Year 1837. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
Cmzr Orrice—62 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ATTENTION IS ——— TO THE REPORT OF a SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
NVESTIGATION OF TH 
| Sees AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
And to the Special Pamphlet ai ical and popular system of 
| Minimum Premiums. free on application, 
| Lonpon Orricers—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


(THE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE 
| ESTABLISHED 121.11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
NOTICE is Hereby Given that A IRE POLICIES which vt. - CHRISTMAS must be 


' renewed within Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Co’ 's Agents through: 
, Kingdom, otherwise they become ~ 4 out the 


All Insurances now have the benefit of the REDUCED DUTY of !s. 6d. per cent. 
For Prospectus and other informatioa apply to the Company's Agents, or to 
T. TALLEMACH, Secreta 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 


uk The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696. Extended to 
, 1836. 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
| FIRE DEPARTMENT —66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
| LIFE DEPARTMENT —55 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


standing 
ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,963. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character, 


LIFE ASSOCIATION, 

| 81 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 

| Amount of Policies now in force .......sseseseescecececseceseeees £7,300,000 

Amount of Policies paid £5,350,000 

President_BARON HEATH. 
Vice-President~ALFRED HEAD, Esq. 


Founded in 1806 on the principle of Mutual Assurance,and on the plan of reducing the 


fmm ad Premiums, after Seven years, to the lowest amount consistent with the security of the 
| i 


| The Reduction this year (1868-69) is as follows: . 

On all Policies taken out before Jan., 1856 ....ssecsesseeseeseeee 88 per Cent. 
DUN, BOGS. 75 per cent. 
And it fs fully expected that to all New Insurers it will begin at 70 per cent. 


| _ *y# The average increage in the reduction of Premium has been One per cent. per annum 
| for the last 28 years. 
| 


OLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Jj OSEPH GILLOTT’ S STEEL PENS. 
BILLIARDS. .—DINING, LIBRARY, or HALL TABLES. 


VAILE'S PATENT 
Can be changed by One Person from a Billiard to a Dining Table Five Timesin a Minute. 
NO MACHINERY. 
NOTHING TO REMOVE, 
ALWAYS LEVEL. 
SLATE BEDS. 
Sole Manufacturers, COOPER & HOLT, 
Wholesale and Export Cabinet Makers and Upholsterers, 48, 49 & 50 Bunhill Row. 


B hes and Agencies in the principal Cities and Towns. 


Life Assurers before December 31 will receive One Year's proportion of the next Bonas 
more than later Entrants 


Loans on Personal Security and Mortgage from £100. 
GEORGE SCOTT FREEMAN, Secretary. 


Five Minutes’ Walk from Moorgate Street and Broad Street Stations. 


HE ZOETROPE, or Wheel of Life; the greatest Wonder 


of the Age. This marvellous Optical Toy, complete, with 12 Phe of Figures, price § 


| Carriage free for 90 Stamps 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


EQUITABLE Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ed in 1831. 
NEW 1868, 
New Assurances effected during the Year .........+.0++sseseee0 £353,597 


Annual Premiums thereon ........-+. 
_ POSITION OF THE Mclery AT MARCH 1, 1868. 
 Assuré £6,681 242 


unds + 1,777,651 
247,510 


TENTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


(HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH.—A NEW 


PARLOUR PASTIME. §5v,000 Comical Transformations of Wit and Humour. Endless 
Amusement for Parties of ‘I'wo to Fifty. Post free for 14 Stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


rPHE } MAGIC DONKEYS.—Roars of Laughter.—These 


‘wonderful Animals go through their extraordinary Evolutions daily, at 2 Garrick Street. 
The Pair sent post free for 14 Stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Gardsn. 


At the Tenth Triennial ne ee of Profits, £214,364 4s. 3d., payable at the death of the 
parties entitled thereto, was added to the Participating Policies ; giving a Bonus at the rate = 
£\ 15s. 9d. per annum on each £100 assured in iy First Year of the Suciety; of £1 13s. 4d. o 
com £100 Policy of the Fifth Year; and of £1 10s. 3d. on each Policy of the Tenth Years 
and so on. 


TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 


A Policy for £1000, effected in 1832, now aMOUNES tO ....--seeeeeeereeeee £1810 17 10 | 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, now amounts to .... 1678 16 0 | 
A Policy for £1000, ctfected in 18:2, NOW AMOUNTS 1529 3 3 | 


And so on in proportion to the number of years the Policy has subsisted. 
The Annual Report, 1868, Forms of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained 
at the Head Office, or any of the Branches or Agencies. 

GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
‘WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 

Heav-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 

Lonpon Orrice: 530 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 

ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Resident Secretary. 


A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
; (Established by Charter of His Majesty George the First.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Ovrices—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Branca Orrice—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 


Directors. 
Robert William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley ag Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Mark Currie Close, ‘ Egerton Hubbard, Es sq. 


Edward James Daniell “Esq. 
William Davidson, Esq. 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
Alexander Druce, Esq. 
Fredk. Joseph Edlmann, E 
Charles Hermann Gischen, 
Riversdale W. Grenfell, Esq. 
Francis Alex. Hamiiton, Esq. , Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charles Baring Young, Esq. 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F-R.S. 
T OTICE.—The usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 
AN due at Christmas will expire on January 9. 
© LRE and LIFE ASSURANCES may be effected on advantageous terms. 
The Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 
annum. 
No Charge is ) mate by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
-\ssurance may be. 
FARMING- STOCK.—No extra charge is made for the use of Steam Thrashing-Machines. 
‘The Reversionary Bonus on British Life Policies has averaged nearly 2 per cent. peraunum | 
on the sum assured, H 
Lquivalent reductions have been made in the Premiums payable by persons who preferred | 
that form of Bonus. H 
The Divisions of f Profit take ew, Five years. | 
Any sum not exceeding £15,000 may be insured on one Life. 
‘Dhis Cornoration affords tothe 
Liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and | 
exemption, under ae Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. | 
The advantages of moder: practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have _ 
been tested by the experience of nearly @ Century and a half. 
Toyal Exchange, London. ROBERT P. STEELE, Seerctary. 


Nevile Lubbock, Esq. 

Geo. Forbes Maleolmson, Esqv 
Lord Josceline Wm. Percy. 
Charles Kobinson, Esq. 

Samuel Leo Schuste r, Esq. 
Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 


With List 
1, 1a, 2,3, and 4, Newman Street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s Place ; and! Newman 


Casas PRESENTS, First-rate in Finish, _ Elegant in in 


Moderate in Price, Extensive in Variety. Bagatelle. Billiards, and Chess.— 
MECH! & 'AZIN, 112 Regent Street. Dressing-Bags and Dressing-Cises, Desks, Despatch- 
Boxes, Work- Lables and Boxes, everything for the Tvilette and Work-Table. Mechi’s 
Magic Strop and Paste, and peculiar Steel Razors, Superior Table Cutlery, Tea-Trays, Card- 
Jases, Purses, Cigar-Cuses, Smelling-Bottles, Card-Trays, Albums for artes de Visite, the 
new Handkerchief and Glove boxes, &c. Cutalogues post free.—112 Regent Street. Established 
1827. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—PORTRAIT ALBUMS, 5s. to 
10 Guineas; Albums for Drawings, Poetry, &c., 5s. to £5; Card Cases, in pied, ivory, 
tortoiseshell, 7s. 6d. to £3 3s.; Jewel Boxes, 15s. to £4 4s.; mg € Seales, 10s, 6d. to 3 Guineas; 
Letter Boxes, 203. to2 Guineas: Writing Desks, 7s. éd. to £ ; Drossing Cases, 20s. to £20; Key 
Boxes, 10s. to £2 2s.; Dispatch Boxes, £2 2s, to = Oak Bane Cases, 253. to £6 63.; Ink- 
stands, 10s. to £3 3s.; Paper Knives, 28. 6d. to ; Pencil Cases, 5s to 10 Guineas; Pocket 
»ks, 28. 6d. to £3 3s.; Elgin Writing Cones to? 2 Guineas; Bibles and Prayer Books, with 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, in plain and handsome binding, !s. to £8 8s.: Church Services, 
bound in ivory, 15s. to £7 Purses, 2s. 6d, to 3 Guineas; Biotting- Envelope 
6d, to Smelling Bottles, 103, 6d. t ock to select 
great variety of Novelties for Presents, at STEPHENSON GENERAL 

st "RY WAKE HOUSE, 99 Oxtord Strect (a few doors east of Nezent Street). 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. ..—Buyersot the above are requested, before finally deckding tovisit WILLIAM 
BURTON’ S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such anassortmentot FENDERS,S'TOVES, 
RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, orexquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £5 153. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with standards,7s. to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 3s.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 2s. 3d. the set to 
£448. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, and LAMPS.— 


WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inapection of his Stock of these, displayed in two 
ime Show-Rooms. Each article i is of guaranteed quality, and some are objects of pure Verti:, 


e first of Paris, from w! om William S, Burton imports them 
Clocks, from 78 6d. to £45 Os. Od. 
Candelabra.from . . 138. 6d. to £16 10s. Od. per pair. 
Bronzes,from 188. Od. to £16 Od. 
Lamps, Modé¢rateur, fro 6s. Od. to£ 9 Us. Od. 
Pure Colza per Gallon. 


WILLIAM Ss. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


Pp poy by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA~- 
joes It of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO-PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER AND 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPs, GASELIERS, 
TEA TRAYS, 
URNS AND KETTLES, 
‘TABLE CUTLERY, 
CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 
BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IKON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED-HANGINGS, 
BED-ROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 

TURNE:.Y GOODS, 

of Prices. and Plans of the Twenty large Show Rooms a‘ 


39 Oxford Street, W-; 
Yard, London. 
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= & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


DEAL TEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE—HEAL & SON have 
always in stock from Six to Eight oe of DEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE, each 
set apart in a separate room, and different in Colour and Style. 

196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


FEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
HEAL & SON'S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 


3; also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from lls. to 5is. List of Prices and Sizes 
gent free by post.—HEAL & SON, 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 
An ILLUSIRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on opp! ication to FILM , Upholsterers, 
31 and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, actory, 34 Stand 35 


POUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 27 Oxford Street, London. 


BeUDAULT’ S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 
L0ZEN GES of the 5 RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 


axed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 


MURIATE of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s. 
pcan Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARDS 


PATENT, No. 2,138), in lieu of and more durable than Painting and Graini 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837~December 31, 18¢7), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Strect, London. 


Plastered Walls, Ceilings. Doors, or other sah covered with any real Wood selected. 
Special Designs in any Style, and Estimates 


SHOW ROOMS —26 and 27 SERNERS STREET, LONDON. 
WiLLiamM A & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 

UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRATSERS, 

6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 

Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO, 
73 CHISWELL STREET, TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


DON. 


ASHWwooD BEDROOM FURNITURE, in Antique or 


Modern Style, Inlaid or Plain. Designs upon Application. 
__ JOHN HENRY SMEE bed COMPANY, MOORGATE TERMINUS, FINSBURY. 
FPURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 
our new ILLUSTRATED FURN ITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per Cent. less than any other House. The most complete and unique Guide ever 
published. Grutis from 
LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


WUBB'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 


gonal Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of alow, 9 with 130 Illustrations 
of all sizes and ‘qualities, of Chubb’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 


CHUB & SON, 57 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
SHERR Y., — 36s. 


36 —THE MAYFAIR , 
Ss. Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. 
Bottles and Cases included. 

Post Orders on Chapel Street, S.W. 
CNARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a —_— 

May Fair, W., Lond 
36s.-THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—s6e. 


LARET of the Excellent V intage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 
£5 10s. per Half-Ithd., or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. This Wine is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sutlicient body to improve by keeping. 
H. B. FEARON & SON, $1 Holborn Hill, and 145 Hew Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire 


Cl: ARET on on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 
per Gallon,in Vr our-Gallo m Casks,each complete with Tap ona Vent-peg. The Wine 
pret be kept in @ cool place, and the Consumption be moderately quick. 
Hi. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and Loe New Bond street, London; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


pu RE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street. Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct attention to the following 

Pure Unloaded WINES of their own special importation. Prices per dozen : 

FINE 363. 

rWi A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
uses Three Dozens. Bottles aud Cuses included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as peor w forwarded on application : 


CHAM PAG VES. 
fs. to. Sts. 
COGNAC BRANDIES. 
Fine Pure Vale Cognae, Sts., to very Uld Liqueur Brandy, 90s. 
The Wines may be tasted, and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
bk dwar rds Street, Portman Square, | London, 


EK LAZENBY & SON'S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


© DIMENTS.—L, LA Y & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Keceipts, and 
s, and Condiments so long and favourably distinguished 


Manulacturers of the Vick les, 


by their Name.are compelled t on the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which ure 
put up and lo belled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to misiead the Public. 
Consumers having dificulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are respecttully informed that 
they cun be hed direct from the Mauufacturers, at their F orcign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 
Portman ~quare, Louden, W. 


Priced Lists post free on application. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 
eciebrated Sauce are p articularly vouuerted te. observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known lsigned Lazexny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chance ry ef the oth July, and without it none can be genuine. 
E. LAZLNBY & SON 
the Ree 


wards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 
for Harvey's ,are compelled to give = the fact that their 
Labels are closely imite ated with a view to deceive Purchas: 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, atte and Oilmen. 


Na REVISED L Ist of PRICES of New DESSERT FRUITS, 

“EASON’S TEAS, &c., will be forwarded to Customers on application by E. 
pase Ad NY & SON, Tea Merchants and Family Grocers, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
London, W. 


G AU CE —LEA & PERRINS.—SAUCE. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sauce.” 
Its use improves Appetite and Dig estion. U nrivalled f for Piquancy and Flavour. Beware of 


Imitatic be te avoid which sce the Names, LE {ENS, on all Bottles and Labels, 
Ask for & PERR SAUCE.—Agents, CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and 
Sold by all tealers in Sauees throug shout the Wor 5 
PREAKL \ST.—EPPS'S COCOA. — The very agreeable 
chirack — aration has rendered it a general favourite. Grateful and com- 
forting, with a reii e flavour ade ve loped by the special mode of preparation applied, this Cocoa 
is use das teeir hubitual beverage for Breakfast by many who never before used © coa. It 


is made rinply by pom viling water or milk on the Preparation as sold in Tin-lined 
Packets. prepared only by JAMES E PPS & CU., the Homeopathic Chemists 


first est: ‘blished in “this eountey. and their Names and Addresses are on each Packet. 


CANDLES— Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES. Safety, Economy. and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per ib. upwards. 


UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. — (Registered.) 
This beautiful so -? is pee in six varieties—viz., Cherry, White and Brown Windsor, 
Lavender, Honey, and Glyce each ‘Tublet having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole 
forming » combination ol furm, and fragrance entirely unique. 3d. per Tablet. See 
the oneach. Wholesale of 

J.C. & J, FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8, 


“DE. LOCOCK’S WAFERS to 4 Knowledge are the Best 

Remedy for “COLDS, and ad above is from Mr. Hons- 

rretp, Druggist, Sweet ERS rapidly cure Asthma, 

ail ‘Disorders of tan Breath —Svid by all Druggists, 
per 


GALVAN ISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS , Gout, 
ctional Disorders, nd Debility, Ner 
Nervous Deafness. a. Pare sie. Ba Slugyish © Wan 
ee ond Vitality. PUL VERM ACE ER'S TMP ATENT VOLTA-EL ECTRIC 
FLEXIBLE BELTS, Bands, and Chain Bey being the only genuine Ft me a 
Volta- Electeic appliances, are easily distinguished from the pseudo-clectric sham 
contrivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their ounce ae 
, by the Pat nt availing himself of a TEST sent GRAT 18 ON LOAN for a week on 
application. Belts 30s. to 40s. Chain Bands 5s. . according to electric power, the 
i iF tible effects of whi Ses be ex xperimented ge A at the lishment. 


Combined Voltaic Bands for restoring impaired Vital Energy, 30s. to — New Impro 
—— Pocket Batteries, from £3 to ap emp in power, « flicacy, and durability those 

advertised elsewhere Ten PULV E RMACHE K, Patentee, 200 
Regen Street, the rlgtnals als of nts and t can 
inspected. For Medical Reports and Private’ 1 1 i ) see P’ hlet, sent 
post free. 


LEW MOSE! LEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 


ntists, 30 t. Oxford S' and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Rail- 
way Station). PAINLESS DENTISEIY Potented System).—All other Processes entirely 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Original and only Practitioners 
of the true System of Puiniess. Dentistry. The practical results of this invention are exemption 
from pain, no operation, sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, und mastication and 
articulation perfected. The Artificial Teeth, being indestructible, never change colour or 

and, by their wonderfully lifelike appearance, defy detection, and exactly restore the 
ory and youthful expression of the ail For their economy, efficacy, and success, vide 
“ Lancet.” —Teetl from 58.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and intormation frec. 
Only Addresses the above. No connection with any one of the same N 


AT THIS FESTIVE SEASON 
PARR’S LIFE PILLS 
ARE USED BY THOUSANDS. 


Ai » aid Di ion, the Blood, and there is no Medicine has 


“ A short time pany - gentleman of London, who had been stay ing in a neighbouring village, 
and who was about rning home, called for a 2s. 94. box of Parr's Pills, and told me that it 
was the only ae that did him any good after ail the medical advice he could get (and he 
had had the best); he further said that a person who had experienced the value of them had re- 
commended them: to him, and that it would in future be his family medicine, In fact, in some 
Villages in the all other ."—J. GAMIS, Yeovil Somer- 
setshire, February 5, 1868, 


Sole Proprietors, T. ROBERTS & CO.,8 Crane Court, Fleet Strect, London. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS may be obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in Boxes, Is. 1}d., 2s. 94., 
and in Family Packets, lls. each. 


RS. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


and Beauty. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately checked. 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


LIGHT-BROWN LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safvst, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHKUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., ~Fhes sician in Prtinasy to the Queen in Ireland, observes 
“Lconsider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Li ver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely | to 
create disgust, and a the:apeutic grent of great value 

Dr. EDW ARD SMUT Il, F.R.S., Medical Officer > the Poor Law Board, in his work * On 
Consumption,” writes :—" We think it a great advantage thet there is one kind of Cod sar 
dal is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-i.rown Oil supplied by Dr 
De Jon, 


Sold ouly in capsuled Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pinte, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, %., by respectaile 


Sore Constonres, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. —A 


REVISED LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS in CIRCULATION at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY is now ready, and will be forwarded, postave fre’, on aplication. 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— CHRISTMAS BOOKs. 
See MUDIE’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE. 

This Catalogue contains the Names of more than One Thousand Povks of the Past and 
Present Seasons, at the lowest current prices, with a large and \ aried Selection of Works of the 
Best Authors in Moroceo and other Ornamental Bindings, for Christmas, Lirthday, and 
Wedding Presents and School Prizes. 


M UDIES SELECT LIBRARY. —All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S LIBRARY may also be o 

with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER L TBRARY. 

Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) from all Bechet in connexion with the Library, 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ue UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount, according to the supply required. All 
the best new Books, English, French,and German diately on publicati t t 


with Listsof New Publications, gratis an¢ post free, 
*.* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application, 
BOOTH'S, CHURLPON’sS, HODGSON'S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries» 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 
845 


| 

| 
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AMERICAN BOOKS. —A Copy of the Monthly BULLETIN 
of AMERICAN BOOKS Imported b; SAMPSON LOW & CO. will be forwarded to any 
Address for One Year on receipt of Twelve i Stamps, or a Single Number on request. 
Orders for Works not in Stock supplied in Six Weeks. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, English, Booksellers 
and Publishers, Crown Buildings, 148 Fleet 


FRB LARGE PHOTO-PICTURES, for CHRISTMAS 


and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A Series of One Thousand of the best _ Ehetesraphe ever produced—comprising the finest 
and A Scenery of the World. 


APPROPRIATE PORTFOLIOS AT LOW PRICES, 
Sold by the principal Booksellers and Printsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
TREFOIL: Verses by Three. 
London : LonGMANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW POEM BY MR. R. B. HOLT. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


By Roserr B. Horr. 
By the same Author, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 
KYNWITH, and OTHER POEMS. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW EDITION OF SIR BERNARD BURKE’S WORK ON THE ROMANTIC 
AND CHANGEFUL FORTUNES OF GREAT FAMILIES, 
Just published, in 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 


VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES. By Sir Bernarp 
Burke, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. New Edition, remodelled by the omission 
of irrelevant chapters and enlarged by the introduction of new and interesting 
Narratives in fuller exemplification of the main purpose of the work, viz. to record 
the memorable changes of fortune of our great houses. 
London : Lon@MAns, GREEN, and CO; and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In 18mo. with 100 Woodcuts, price One Shilling, 


(THE STEPPING-STONE to ARCHITECTURE; a Series of 


Questions and Answers explaining in simple language the Principles of Archi- 
tecture from the Earliest Times. By THomMAS MITCHELL. 


Uniform with the STEPPING-STONE to KNOWLEDGE. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY DR. E. H. GREENHOW, 
Just published, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
N CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, especially as connected with 
GOUT, EMPHYSEMA, and DISEASES of the HEART. By E. HeapLam 
GREENHOW, M.D. F.R.C.P. &c. Consulting Physician to the Western General 
Dispensary, Senior Assistant-Physician to the Middlesex Hospital. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In course of publication, 


HE BRITISH INDIA CLASSICS, with Introductions and 
Notes adapted especially to the Requirements of the Natives of India. Edited 
7. J, JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon. late Principal of the Elphinstone Institution, 
mibay. 
Now ready :— 


SCOTT'S LADY of the LAKE, Cantos I, and II. price 2s, 


sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 
GRAY’S POEMS, price 2s. sewed, - 2s. 6d. cloth. 


“ These Editions, though more ial fresh beauties in the original, 
designed for the benefit of students in our po “without a consciousness of having before 
Indian hove merits which recommend overlooked difficulties and missed the full 
hem to al 


English readers. Few, we appre- force of the Author's meaning.” 
hend, could glance over the notes on even so Educational Times. 
familiar a strain as ‘Gray's Elegy’ with- 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Just out.—LBy Royal Letters Patent. 


W HIST.—THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 
W HIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “Cavenpisu.” 


Containing the Club Code. The Iands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 
y the same Author. 


W HIST, the POCKET. GUIDE to. 6d. 


WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 64. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. 6d. 


London: Tuomas De La Roe & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stati 


BEZIQUE.—THOMAS DE LA RUE & COS BEZIQUE 
PLAYING CARDS, in Sets, with POCKET GUIDE, by Cavenvisn; and Counters 
complete in Various styles. s.—Ketail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 

Just published, 


"THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED 


LETTER DIARIES for 1869, in several Sizes, and in a great variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and Statione rs. 


| YIOMAS DE LA RUE & CO/’S PLAYING CARDS.— 

The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality) ; ditto, Harrys (second quality); also, 
the cheaper varieties, Palace, Figured, and Coloured Highlanders. 


CLEKICAL ALAANACKS FOR 1869, 
GILBERT'S CLERGYMAN’S ALMANACK. Cloth, 2s. 64. ; 
roun tuck, 5s.; morocco, 63.; with lock, 83. 
THE VESTRY ALMANACK. On a sheet, 6d. 


THE A. ERICAL ALMANACK, much enlarged Sewed, 9d.; roan tuck, 2s. 6d.; 
vocco do., 48.; with lock, 63. 


Printed for the Company of Stationers, and Sold by all Booksellers. 


G COLDSMITH’ S ALMANACK for 1869,— legant, useful, 
and portable, it is essentially adapted for the Pocket, not only from i its miniature due, 
Put from its containing a Vast amount of useful and valuable Matter for occasional Reference. 
Price od, 
Published for the Stationers’ Company, and Sold by all Booksellers in a variety of Bindings 
for Presents. 


Second Edition, ls. 6d ; by post, Is. 7d. 
ue CHURCI’S CREED or the CROWN’S CREED? A 


la tier to the Must Kev. Archbishop Manning, &c. &c. By Epmenp 8. Frourxss, B.D., 
Author of Christendom’s Divisions. 
London ; J. ‘I’. Haves, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 


Hew to DISESTABLISH the JRISH CHURCH.—See 


Article (one of a Series) in TUE NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday, December 23. 
Price 5d. unstumped. 


Aaruun Miatt, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. And all Newsagents. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Raymond’s Heroine.” 3 vols. 

“* Raymond's Heroine’ was a good novel. ‘Kathleen’ is a better, Eschewing the un- 
natursl,drawing upon unusual faculties of chegreation. giving free scope to one 
insight into heart and character, the author has relied more than before upon a ]j 
simple portrayal of men and women as they are, and upon a gift of constructiveness w 
she outmatches most od ae compeers. A vein of rare humour runs through her here 
story.” — Saturday Rev 

* All lovers of a good novel will find diversion in the pages of ‘Kathleen.’ It is a work that 
deserves a second perusal. Lightly and closely written, and remarkable for the ingenuity 
of a very unusual plot," Kathleen’ is the strongest and most exciting narrative that we have 
read for many a day.""— Atheneum. 

“A very excellent story, well conceived, and told with consummate art. It is very interest. 
ing, and at the same time healthy, and the characters have life and growth in them. It has all 
the qualities calculated to render a novel popular.”—Jorning Lost. 


THE CROWN of a LIFE. By the Author 


of “Agnes Tremorne,” &c. 3 vols. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wurrry. 3 vols, 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 


* The Woman’s Kingdom’ sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the purest 
kind of domestic stories.”"— Atheneum = ont 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


of Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols, 


“ We feel bound to praise this book. We want our readers to read it for themselves, and to 
get from it the same fresh and rare enjoyment that we have found in its pages.""— Atheneum, 


CHEAP EDITION of A NOBLE LIFE. By 


the Author of “‘ John Halifax,” illustrated by Tenniel. Bound, 5s. Forming 
the New Volume of “ Hurst & Blackett’s Standard Library.’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. ‘sd. 
DELUSIONS, IMPOSTURES, and DECEPTIONS, with 
Remarkable Instances of CRE DULITY. By R. A. Davenport, Esa. 
London: Witn1am Teo, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. ; free by post, 3s. 10d. 


ORIGINS and INVENTIONS; or, Succinct Notices of the 


remarkable Origins, Inyentions, Localities, Titles, Digni' Etymologies, 
Rpithets, Colloquial Phrases, By Wittiam New Edition, 


London: Witt1am Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


CHURCH CONGRESS. 
This day is published, price 3s. 6d. 


Y | ‘HE AUTHORISED REPORT of the PAPERS, PRE- 

PARED ADDRESSES, and DISCUSSIONS of the CHURCH CONGRESS recently 

HELD in DUBLIN. The above contuins the Sermon by the Bishop of Peterborough; the 

Missionary Serm n by the Bishop of Satee and among the other Contributors are the 
ps pe ed of Dublin, Earl Nelson, Dean of Chester, Dean of Ripon, Archdeacon 

others. 
Dublin: Hopogs, Smrra, & Foster. 
London : Simpxin, Marsuact, & Co., 4 Stutioners’ Hall Co Court. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, each 6d. 


KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antnony Trotxope, 


Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London: Virtve & Co., City Road, and Ivy Lane. 
Just published, 12s. 6d. 
THE HISTORICAL MEMOIRS of LOUIS XVIIth, the 
Legitimate Heir to the Throre of France, son of Louis X VIth and Marie~ Antoinette, 


The M-moirs written by Lovis XVIIth. The Commentary by his Sons, Wittias 
Avovustus Meves. 


London: W. Riveway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
Now ready for publication, Fifth Edition, cloth, 12s. 
HERIFF-LAW : a Treatise on the Offices of Sheriff, Under- 


Sheriff, Bailiff, &c.; including their Duties at Elections of Members of Parliament and 
nquiry, Railway Compensation C nterpleader, Wri arrants, Returns, Sale, 
Bonds of Indemnity,«c. By Arkinson, B.A. Uxon., Serjeant-at-Law. 
Hewry Sweer, 3 Chancery Lane. 


MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
1 vol. 8vo. handsomely bound in blue cloth, 5s, 


(THE HOLY CHILD, and other Poems. By the Rev. 


Jenner, M.A. 


“ Full of thought,” “ genuine poetry,” “ of rare excellence,” “extremely beautiful,” are the 
expressions applied by unknown Reviewers to pitces in this volume. 


Publishers, Lonomans & Co. Orders received at all Booksellers’. 


Just published, cloth, 5s.; extra gilt and gilt edzes, 53. 6d, 
(THE BRAEMAR HIGHLANDS: their Tales, Traditions, 
and History. By i Taytor. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. London: & Co. 
Sold by all nary 


Shoitly will be published, in fep. avo. 


A NEARLY LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ODYSSEY 
ma ACCENTUATED VERSE. By L. Bicor-Wituen, M.A., late of 


Oxford and London: James Parker & Co. 
Now ready, Eighth Edition, 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


ON THROAT AILMENTS, more especially the 
Tonsil and Elongated Uvala. M.D., Surgeon to the Ear 
and Orthophonic Institution, Sackville 
& New Burlington Street. 


QORTHOPRAXY. (ép éc, straight ; to make.) By 


Heartner Broo, Assoc. 


This Manual embraces the Treatment of every os ws Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human 
Cavacuitt & Suns; and the Author, 56 Wieapele Street. 


Just published, 8vo. 500 pp. |6s. 


GYPHILIS and LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS. By 


Beakecey Hite, M.B., Surgeon to Out-Patients at the Lock Hospital, Assistant-Surgeon 
to University College Hospital. 


London: James Watton, 137 Gower Street. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, contamimy, additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Netarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, I>. 6d.; by post, ls. 8d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical incular.” 

London: H. 219 Regent Street. 


Fighth Edition, Thirteenth Thousand, 2s. 6d.; post free. Thirty- -two Stumps. 


UNT on the SKIN: a Guide to the ‘Treatment of Diseases 
of the Skin, Hair, and Nails; with Cases. was Surgeon to the 


1 vol. 8vo. 
TPHURSTAN MEVERELL; or, the Forest of the Peak. 


A Romance. Henry Kinge. 
B & Son, Pi Row, London ; and Derby. 


‘ 


y tur Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, werter Square. 
By the seme Author, Second Edition, enlarged, ts 
ON ERUPTIONS AND ULCERATIONS REQUIRING HE USE OF MERCURY. 
“ Mr, Hunt has transter:ed these diseases from the incurable ¢ ass the curable.” —Lancet. 
: ‘I. Ricwanps, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C, 
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December 26, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


On Friday next will be published, 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of SCIENCE. 
No. XXI., JANUARY 1869. Price 5s. 
CONTENTS. 
1, The Ethereal Hypothesis of Light. With Chromo-Lithograph and Three Wood- 
cuts. By JAMES SAMUELSON, Editor. 
2, The Alkaline Lakes of California. By JoHN ARTHUR PHILLIPs. 
3, Experimental Researches on the Mechanical Properties of Steel. By WILLIAM 
FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S. 
4, The Treasures of Siluria. 
5. National Institutions for Practical Scientific Research. By Lieut.-Col. STRANGE, 
F.R.S., Government Inspector of Scientific Instruments, and Dr. R. J. MANN, 
R. S. F.R.G.S, &c. 
6. The Great Solar Eclipse of 1868. With Chromo-Lithograph and Seven Woodcuts. 
By WILLIAM Crookes, F.R.S. Editor. 
7. The Scientific Year. 


CHRONICLES of SCIENCE; including the, Pro- 


ceedings of Learned Societies at Home and Abroad, and Notices of Recent 


Scientific Literature. 
1, Agriculture and recent Agricultural 7. Geology and en ; and the 
Literature. Proceedings of the Geological 
2, Archeology (Prehistoric), and Notices Society. 


of recent Archeological Works. 

3. Astronomy ; with Proceedings of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Two 
Woodcuts, Maps of Martial Hemi- 
spheres, 

4, Botany : Vegetable Morphology and 
Physiology. 

5. Chemistry. 

6. Engineering, Civil and Mechanical ; 
and Notices of recent Engineering 


8. Meteorology at Home and Abroad. 

9, Mineralogy ; with Notices of Mine- 
ralogical and Petrological Works. 

10. Mining and Metallurgy. 
ll. Physics: Light; Heat; Electri- 
city. 

12. Animal Physiology and 
; Notices of recent 
Works, and Proceedings of Natural 
History Societies. 


Works. 


Note on the Royal Microscopical Society. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, royal 4to. elegantly bound in’ cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. FOR 1868. 


Embellished with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER. ROW. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


Contents or tur JANUARY Nemoer: 
Line Engravings. 
I. CHOOSING THE WEDDING GOWN, after W. Morreapy, R.A. 
Il. THE CORN-FIELD, after J. Constance, R.A. 
Ill. LOVE—THE RULER, after E, F. A. Rrerscurs. 
Literary Contributions. 
a (im ARTISTS: their Style and Character, with Engraved Illustrations—Sir J. Noe) 
ton, R.S.A. By James Darronne. 
G AUBENESD FERRARI. 
THE NEW GRAND OPERA-HOUSE OF PARIS. Iilustrated. 
RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR BRITISH ART-INDUSTRIES—KAMP- 
TULICON. By Henry Morray, F.S.A. 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABYSSINIA. 
SCENERY OF THE STAGE—“* THE KING O° SCOTS.” 
PICTURE GALLERIES OF ITALY. PartI. Genoa and Turin. By James Darronne. 
ustral 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 
THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. No.I. Alton Towers. ByS. C. Haut, F.S.A. 
ustrated. 


Now ready, 3s. 6d. 


JOURNAL of the STATISTICAL 
Vol. XXXI.—Part IV. (DECEMBER 1868). 
Contents : 

t. Brown. Opening Adress to Section F of British Association at Norwich. 

2. Hevwoop. On the Indians in the Settlement ot Kauyageh in Canada. 

The Cattle Plague in Nortoik. 

4. Mann. Statistics relating to the Civil Service. 

5. Jevta. § atistics of Shipping Casualties. 

6. Professor Jevons. ‘The Currency of the United Kingdom, and International Coinage. 

7. Miscecnanea, Quarterly [ubles, &c. and Analytical Index to the Volume. 
London: Epwaro Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 


On Thursday next, No. CCCCLXIX. price 2s, 6d. 


PPRASER'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1869. 


CONTENTS. 
Educational Endowments. By J.@. | Wanderings Westward. By Francis 
Frrea. FRANCIS. 
The Materials of the Universe. Song from Euripides. 
Bolsover Forest. By the Author of | pyonch’s “ Realities of Irish Life.” 


Log of a Cruise at the Mouth of the 
Hippolytus to Artemis. | Thames. 
Facts and Fictions about Katharine of | The Ministry and the Irish Church. 
Arragon. 
London : LONGMANS, Gum, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


SOCIETY. 


BLAck woop" S MAGAZINE for JANUARY 1869. 
No. DUXXXIX. 2s. 6d. 
Wistortont Sketches of the Reign of George II. Kingishe’ 's ow of the War in the 
». LX.— The Philosopher. Crimea. Part IT. 


Fifteen Louis-d’Or of Beaumarchais. Christian Ritting. 


Quits: a Comedy of Errors, —= The Statistics of the 
W. Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, Is. 
Tv IE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. No, CIX. 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and F. W. Lawson. 

Contents: 

THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. With an Illustration. 


—A Good-by. 
Terible Shock. 
” 


18.—The Sail across the Bay, 

19,—At the Féte. 
COMPARATIVE MYTHOI GY. 
CHRISTMAS EVE. Paraphrased from the Polish of Count Krasinski, by R. Lrrron. 
FROM AN ISLAND. Vat IL 
ON RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. By the“ Unpeveropen Cortecror.” Part I. 
TILE VEUM : With the ‘True Story of a Trial in 1451, before that ‘Tribunal. 
LETTICE LISLE. With an Illustration. 
Chapter Witch-Clover. 

»  M.—Tangling in One's Heart. 

»  15.—Man is a Hunting Animal. 

” 16.—An Appeal. 

London: Saivn, Exper, & Co. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MAGAZINE, 


SAINT PAULS for JANUARY. Price 1s, 
Contents: 
THE _SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the of “ Mahbel’s Progress,” &c. 
Chapter 19.—* Goo bye, old Home!" Chapter and Seck. 
Chapter 21.—On the Grotenberg. 
THE UPSHOT OF THE ELECTIONS. 
UNCLE CORNELIUS HIS STORY. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
THE STORY OF ROSINA: an Incident in the Life of Frangois Boucher. 
EARTHQUAKES, 
CHKISTMAS IN A CAVALRY REGIMENT. By e Parvate Dracoon. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRKiSH MEMBER, By Antnony Trotsore. With an 
Illustration. Chapter 58.—Kara Avis in Terris. Chapter 59.—The Earl's Wrath. 
Chapter 60.—Madume Goesler’s Politics. Chapter 61.—A) other Duel. 
London: Vinror & Co., Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


“UNDER the CROWN,” the New Illustrated Monthly 
Magazine. No. I. wanu ARY) now ready, price Is. 
INTENTS 


1. INTRODUCTORY. 
2. A FORTNIGHT IN PORTUGAL. By F. T. Parorave. 
3. B\LLAD. By J. R. Prancné. Illustrated. 
4. LIFE OF SIR THOS. SEYMOUR. By Jonw Macrean, F.S.A. 
5S. LITTLE FRANCE, A Seriai Tale. By Cuas. H. Ross. 
6. DRACHENFEL-: a Legend. By A. Excersacn. Illustrated. 
7. FALLACIOUS INFERENCES, SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC, By W. R. Gaes. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ENGLISH STAGE. By Tom Tavror. 
ELECTRIC FOGS. By Dr. Parpson, 
FROM MAGDALA,. By Conset Camexnon, Tllustrated. 
PERSONAL KECOLL CTIONS OF LORD BYRON, By An Octoornanian, 
12. FRIENDS, AND HoW TO TEST THEM, By C. Seans, Lancaster. 
13. CHARITY, A UNIVERSAL CRY, 
London: Groumsrives & Sons, Paternoster Row. 


Also full Accounts of the various Exhibitions in London, and a Sketch of the State 
im Scotland and the Provinces; Art-Gossip and Notabilia, &¢. &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 
For JANUARY, with Eight Illustrations, 1s. 


Contents: 
M. OR N. B J. Wavre-M , Author of “Digby Grand,” “Cerise,” 
Chapter and Early. 
Ryfe. 
CO-OPERATI¥FE STORES AND SMALL ECONOMIES. 
LUCK IN FAMILIES, 
THE PEARL OF THE COURT. 
RAwouNs RAID; a Story of the Snow. With Two Illustrations by A. W. 
woper. 


THE PRESENT DAY. Words by Annie Taomas, Music by Exzzaseru Parr. 
NOTES PERTINENT AND IMPERTINENT ON LONDON SOCIETY. The 
Temple Church. By Fuaascis W. Rowsext. 
TRUTH IN WINE, 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS, By A Peareareric. 
The Parliamentary Conflicts of the Reign. 
Olid Oxtord and Young Uxtord. 
THE SEWING MACHINE AND ITS TRIUMPHS. 
“AS IF IT WERE HER FAULT!” Illustrated by James Godwin. ° 
NURSERY GRIEVANCES, 
TO THE OWNERS = SMALL TELESCOPES. By W.T. Lywx, 


F.R.A.S., Royal Observatory, Greenwi 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Every Wednesday, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 1s. 6d. 
SCIENTIFIC OPINION—a Weekl ily Re Record Scientific 


Progress at Home and Abroad—contains Reports 
and Scientific News. The only Weckly Paper devoted to — 
Office, 75 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


No. LX VIII. (JANUARY), 3s. 6d.; to be continued 


Quarterly. 
"THE ~ JOURNAL of MENTAL SCIENCE. (Published by 
Auth ity of the Medico-Psychol Edited by C. 

Contains Original Dr. Sav Dr, Charlton Bastian, Dr. Clay Sh 
Woif, Mr. De Berdt Hovell, | in, Dr. Bacon, Dr. Carl Westphal Urane 
‘Dr. es Rutherford Yecasivonal Notes of the Quarter— ‘views of Ke-ent Books 
Science—Quarterly Report on toreign Psychiatrie, by Dr. Sibvald— Psychological 


Joan Cnorcuitt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
No. I. January 1, 1869—Monthly, 1s. 6d. 


(THE ROYAL MICROSCOPICAL JOURNAL, devoted 


exclusively to the Interests of Microscopical nce in the widest a d most accurate 
sense of the term, will contain : Preevedings of the Royal Microscopical, and 2 rtant Papers 
from other Societies—Contributions trom the ing Histologists of Great Brite in, the Con- 
tinent, und critical Reviews—Descriptions of New Instruments 
= Ap Record Histological Research at Home and 


London : Resear Hanowiene, 192 Piccadilly, 
To be published on January 1, 1869, and to be continued Monthly, Is. 


THE REGISTER and MAGAZINE of BIOGRAPHY. 

The object of this Publication is to furnish a public and permanent Record of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, the Probate of Will lis, with Sher interest; Sion fer 
Events, accompanied by comple.e Indexes of Reference. 

Obituary Memoirs will be given of ul! Persons of Rank or Eminence in Literature, Science, 

or Art, and Orizinal Papers on neglected Biography. Contemporaneous Livg:raphical Publica- 
tions will likewise be critically reviewed. 

The present Number is intended to contain Articles on Henry bi 
Diary ; Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New 
M. Dean Milman; Rossini; the late Archbishop of Canterb ry; Dr. Jeune, Bishop 
of Peterborough; Baron James Re thschitd; William H. 3 Samuel Lucas; and Memoirs 
of other Persons of Eminence recently deceased. 


eaten Fee—Births, Half a Crown ; Marriages, Deaths, or cther Announcements, Five 
mes Nicuors & Sons, 25 Parliament Street. 


BRMANNIA. January 1869, Edited by ArtHUR A’Beckerr, 
Price Is. in ty Matt. Morgan. 


Cont 
1. FALLEN AMONG THIEVES. By a'Beckerr. With a Coloured Illustration. 
The Prologue—A Legacy ot Vengeance. 1. In and near Steisteas Churchyard 
2. Stranger plays with bire—a. The peeps from tie Cupboard—4. 
n er. 
2. IN" THE SCALES. Ry A Gravvare. 
THE COMMENTARIES OF MAJOL BLAKE. By F.C. Borwaxn. With a Coloured 


teresting Personal and Domestic 


I ustration. Cha The Major exi ibits a Portrait, and forgets to Speak of Hi ~ 
We Leare some more ot the Major, and begin to 7 
AX AUDIENCE. CRITICIZED. By Ax Acton. 


THE MYSTERT )US TRAVELLER: a Romance of the Rail. By F. A. Mansnace. 
With a Coloured Lilustration. 

ELC MLONEERING DUDGES; or, the Financial Man of the Period. By M. Laiwe 


Measom. 
IN THE ABYSS. By 


2 


Office, 199 Strand, London. 
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Will be ready on January | next, price 4d.; Stamped, 5d. 


Te ARCHITECT: an Illustrated Weekly Journal of Art, 
Givit Engineering, and Building. Edited by T. Rooen Swrrs, F-HILB.A. ‘To be had 


Tempotary Offices, 4 Monument Yard, London, E.C. 


published, No. XITI., Vol. IV., of 

THE INVESTORS’ MONTHLY MANUAL. 
DOUBLE NUMBER. 

The Proprietors of THE INVESTORS’ MONTHLY! MANUAL, in order to. render it 


th have again decided u) ving a of the Half-Yearly 
the Con mentioned in the M UAL. 


Sold as a Supplement to the ECONOMIST, price 1s.; separately, Is. 4d. 
Office, 340 Strand. 


y. price 2s. 6d., No. I. of 


THE ANGLO-COLONIAL: a & Monthly Magazine and Review 


1. TO OUR READERS. 
2. OUR COLONIES. No. I.—Victoria. 
3. THE PROGRESS OF ACCLIMATISATION. 
4. FORTUNE'S BUFFETS. A Seriul Story. 
Chapter 1.—Plot and Counterplot. 
Unexpected Champion. 
usical Model. 
4.—A Littie Breakfast in Chambers, 
5. THE PITCH LAKE OF TRINIDAD. 
6. THE NEW PARLIAMENT, 
7. A PROPHECY. 
8 BOOKS OF THE TIME. 
9. NOTES ON SCIENCE. 
10. COUNT PETERKIN : a Story of the Opera. 
ll. BRITISH EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES. 
12, COLONIAL TOPICS : India—Australasia—Canada—B: 
Indies—The Cape, 
13. COLONIAL STATISTICS, 


London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street. 


razil— West 


Every Saturday, 6d.; Stamped, 7d. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 
Contents of No. XIII., December 26, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES, 
English Views of Foreign Affairs. 
The “Times” on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
Messrs. Overend and Gurney. 
Mr. Mill's Retirement. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Joseph Paice, of Bread-Street-Hill, Merchant. 
Vagrancy. Halim Pasha. The State of Egypt. 
The Navies of Greece and Turkey. |The Honourable Member for Dungarvan. 
r. J. S. Mill on Criminals and the Police. Gales and Wrecks. 
Dutch Slave-Dealing in Africa. 

The Utilization of Lords-in-Waiting. A Few Electoral Facts and Considerations. 
President Johnson's Message. The National Byzantine Commission.” 
Favourites for the Derby. 

M. Louis Blanc on Mr. Bright. La Mode: Robes. 


Military Administration. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 

=X j The Organization of the American Navy Department. 
REVIEWS. 


“ The Doctor of Beauweir.” 

Mr. Grant Duif's * Political Survey.” 
* Travels in Alaska and on the Yukon.” 
* Leopold I. of Belgium.” 
OccASIONAL NOTES. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. SUMMARY OF NEWs. 


Doré’s “ Enid.” = On the Brink.” 


a OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 


TU RKEY AND Sever. 


THE LEVANT HERALD, 


The Leading Newspaper in Turkey, 
Is published in Constantinople Daily in English and French, and Weekly in English 
for Home circulation. 


It circulates largely throughout the Levant, Egypt, Greece, the Danube Provinces, 
Asia Minor, and Persia, and, besides varied and extensive Correspondence from those 
Countries, publishes exclusive Reports on 


TURKISH AND EGYPTIAN TRADE AND FINANCE 


= of the highest interest to Merchants, and to Holders of Ottoman or Egyptian 
Securities. 
Annual Subscription for the United Kingdom, £2 3s. 3d. Advertisements and 
Subscriptions received by the London Agent, Mr. GEO. STREET, 3J Cornhill, E.C, 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, Vol. II. fep. &vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
To be completed in Four Monthly Volumes. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM AT 


MARION & CO.’S, 
SCHO SQUARE. 
- A SERIES OF FOURTEEN BOOKS, each one complete in itself, Iustrated with 
: Phoiographs suitable for Christmas Presents and New Year's Gifts, Price 
a 10s, 6d, each, or 11s. post free. 
250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always kept in stock. 


22 & 23 SOHO SQUARE, ‘ 


MR. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIAN JOURNAL. 


In the press, 8vo. 


NARRATIVE of the BRITISH MISSION to THEO. 
DORE, EMPEROR ABYRSINIA. With Notices of the Sovereiz, 
Political Moa! Resident at Okarge of of the Mission. sistant 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


:Now ready, Ninth Thousand, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A CHAPTER of AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By the Right 


Hon. W. E. GLApsTonE, M.P. 
*,* A Cheap Edition of the above is just published, price 9d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


HISTORY OF JAVA-THE SPICE 
ISLANDS, 


Now ready, with Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


TRAVELS in the ISLANDS of the EAST INDIAN 
ARCHIPELAGO, during the Years 1865-6 ; a Popular Description of their 
Natural History and Geography, with some Account of their People and 
of Dangers and Adventures among many Tribes. By ALBEKT S. Bickmore, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., and Professor of Natural History in University, U.S. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 


Now ready, in a handsome vol. royal 4to. elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, the 
Cover designed by Robert Dudley, price 42s. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
OUR LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


FROM 1848 TO 1861. 
Edited by ARTHUR HELPS. 


The Illustrations have been selected, by the Royal permission, from the Private 
Collection of Her Majesty, and comprise Eight Engravings on Steel, from Pictures 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., Carl Haag, and other Artists, two Interior Views of 
Balmoral in Chromolithography, and upwards of Sixty highly-finished Engraving: 
on Wood, of Scenery, Places, and Persons mentioned in the Work. The Queen has 
also been pleased to sanction the introduction of a few Facsimiles of Sketches by 
Her Majesty. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 
Now ready, 


BURLESQUES : 


NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. JEAMES'S DIARY. 
ADVENTURES OF MAJOR GA- REBECCA AND ROWENA. 

LAGAN, THE HISTORY OF THE NEXT 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


LONDON: SMITH, pomnsane & CO. 


ATLASES 
By ALEX® KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., F.RS.E., F.R.GS. 


** The latest information presented to us in the most attractive form.”— Tim 
“ The ample iliustrations of reeent discovery and of the great group of “dependencies on the 
British Crown render Dr. Johnston's the best of all Atlases for recent use.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Tle has given us, in a portable form, geography posted to the latest discovery and the ust 
revolution.”’—Saturday Keview. 


Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 
THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. 


A Series of entirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty. 


Il 
Imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, £2 12s. 6d. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. | 


FORTY-FIVE MAPS, CLEARLY PRINTED AND CAREFULLY COLOURED, 
WITH GENERAL INDEX. 


Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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_ DEBENHAM’S VOW. By AMELIA B. Epwarns, Author of “ Barbara’s History.” 


December 26, 1868.] 


The Saturday Review. 


ALFRED TENNYSON, 
POET LAUREATE, 


Messrs. STRAHAN & CO. have much pleasure in intimating that on 
and after January 15, 1869, all Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS will 
issue from their House, 

1. POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. 

2. MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. 5s. 

3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s. 

4. THE PRINCESS: a Medley. Small 8vo. 5s, 

5. IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8vo. 7s. 

6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 6s. 

7. SELECTION from the ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo. 5s. 


STRAHAN & CO.’S MAGAZINES 


For JANUARY (now ready). 


GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman Macreop, 


D.D. Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


1, St. Hildegarde the Martyr. —2. A Day’s Work.—3. A Pair of Friends.— 
4. The Hardwickes.—5. The Party at Strathellan House, 

PAMPHLETS FOR THE PEOPLE. By the Dean of .CANTERBURY. I. The 
Wants of Man in the Matter of Religion. 

PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST, By the Epitor. I. Outward Bound. 

A BALLAD OF WAR. By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 

TOILING AND MOILING: Some Account of our Working People, and How 
they Live. By “ Goop Worps” CommissioneR. I, The Merthyr Iron 
Worker. 

PERCEIVING WITHOUT SEEING: a Romance in Astronomy. By the Rev. 
CHARLES PRITCHARD, late President of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

THE MAN WHO COULDN'T FEEL PAIN: a Legend of the Harz Mountains. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

HEROES OF HEBREW HISTORY. By the Bisnor of Oxrorp. I. Elijah. 

THE CAPTAIN’S WIFE. By FLORENCE FIELDs. 

“NCBLESSE OBLIGE”: an English Story of To-day. By the Author of 
“ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” 

1. Town and Castle.—2. Phoebe’s Walk to the Castle.—3. Lady Dorotla’s 
Boudoir.—-4. The Latimer Family, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Edited by 
Tuomas GuTHriz, D.D. Monthly, Illustrated, 7d. 
THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. By the Author of “The Occupations of a 
Retired Life.” Chapters 9—11. 
THE GOSPEL TO THE DOUBTING. By C.J. Vauenan, D.D. 
THE YEAR. By the Author of “ The Pathway of Promise.” 
AT NEW YEAR'S TIME. By the Epiror. 
WINTER LEAVES. By the Rev. HuGH MACMILLAN, 
“IT Is MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE.” By the Rev. J. 
OsWALD DYKES. 
FORGOTTEN BY THE WORLD. Memoirs of an Englishwoman. Chapters 11—15. 
SHILOH—IMMANUEL—THE LORD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. A Biblical Study. 
By the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE. 
A CHRISTMAS EVENING IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Isapetia 
FYVIE. 
A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By JosepH Truman. 
FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the Dean of CanrerBury. No, III, 
HOPPETY BOB'S CHRISTMAS TREAT. By aCrry May. 
NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. Edited 


by NorMAN Mac Leop, D.D. Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. By GrorGce Mac Donaxp. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY. By Cartes Kinesiey. No. Ill.—Volca- 
noes, 

ICE SONG. By one of the Authors of “ Poems written for a Child.” 

KING GEORGE’S MIDDY. By WILLIAM GILBERT. Chapters 7, 8, 

TALKING FLOWERS. By the Author of *‘ Child-World.” 

THE BOY IN THE BUSH, By Epwarp Howe, II,—Up a Sunny Creek, 

THE OGRE. By the Author of “ Fairy Facts.” 

THE LEAF ON THE GROUND. By M. B. SMEDLEY. 

THE BOYS OF AXLEFORD. By CHARLES CAMDEN. 

THE GERMAN GIRL ON ST. THOMAS'S DAY. 
for Thoughtful Girls.” 

THE CHILDREN OF THE COMMON. By a Natura PHILosoruer, 

LECTURES. By the Author of ‘Lilliput Levée.” No. Il.—The 


I,—Fibbing Bill. 
By the Author of “ Papers 


MINDING WHEN NOT EXPECTING. By the Eprror. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Monthly, 2s. 6d. 

THE NEXT STEP. By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 

J.H. NEWMAN AS A PREACHER. By the Rev. E. T. VavGHAN. 

“LA LANTERNE.” By LuMLEy. 

4N IRISH CHURCHMAN’S VIEW OF IRISH POLITICS. By J.J.Murpny. 

BISHOP BALE. By the Rev. GrorGe Perry. 

MARCUS AURELIUS AND THE TALMUD. By the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, 

THE CLERGY AND SCIENCE. By the Rev. Joun Hannau, D.C.L. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


*,* The Eighticth Thousand of GOOD CHEER, the Extra Number of 
GOOD WORDS for Christmas, 1868, is now ready, price 6d, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ready this day, 


A STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
Beautifully Illustrated, price 1s. 

Also may be had, price 1s. 


STORM-BOUND. The Christmas Number 


of “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE” for 1867. 


is published, No. XVIII. (for JANUARY), 


This day 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an_ Illustrated 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMunD YaTEs. 1s, 


Contents 


5. THE HIGHLANDS OF THE BRAZIL. 
ote With an Lilustration. 


6. CANNOT. 


7. ENGLISH PROTOORAPES. By Ax 
American. No. X 


8. MR. BROWNING ‘KEW POEM. 


1. BREAKING A Ending. By 
Blanche 


Author of &e. 
Chapters “With 

2, MORNING LAND. 

% PAU AND THE SPANISH COURT. | 9 paxcy BALL DRESSES. With « 

4. THE BRITISH PLAYGOER, AND Coloured Plate, and several Illustra- 
ALL THAT IS EXPECTED OF 


10. A HOUSE OF CARDS: Novel. 
HIM. With several Illustrations. Book II. Chapter 5. — Tottering. 
Chapter 6.—Green Island. 


BRITISH SENATORS; or, Sketches Inside 


and Outside the House of Commons. By J. Ewtne Rircuie, Author of the 
“ Night Side of London,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabaré te the Sea. By Captain Ricwarp F. Burton, F.R.G.8., &e. &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. [Ready this day. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Ay 
AMERICAN. 1 vol, 8vo. 
A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. _ By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “ Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 


THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAC 


HUNTER. By Major Bync Hau. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT UNWASHED. | 1 vol. uniform 


with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” 


THE GREAT COUNTRY; or, Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE Ross, M.A. | SKETCHLEY). 1 vol. 8vo. 


ESSAYS in DEFENCE of WOMEN. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled boards. 


THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Complete 
in 1 vol. handsomely bound, cloth, 5s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. (This day. 


MAD: a Novel. By Grorez Manvitte Fenn, Author of 


Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3'vols. (Ready this day. 
NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Mortry Farrow, Author of “Giant 
Despair,” &c. 3 vols. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES : 


Novcuerre Carey. 3 vols. 


A HOUSE of CARDS: a Novel. By Mrs. Casuet Iory. 


3 vols. 
BURIED ALONE: a Novel. By a New Writer. Ja 1 vol. 
(Ready this day. 


HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Fanv, Author of “ Uncle 


Silas,"’** A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH. Groree MacDonap, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE MOONSTONE. Corrins, Author of “The 


Woman in White,” &c. m.. dition, 3 vols. 


CLARISSA: a Novel by Samver Ricwarpson. Edited by 
E. 8. Dattas, Author of ** The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Woon, 


Author of “* East Lynne,” “ The Red Court Farm,” &c. 3 vol 

STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By eum: ArcuER. 3 vols. 
OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. 

THE TWO RUBIES: a Novel. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. 


THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By Epwaxp 


Garrett. 3 vols. 


a Domestic Story. By Rosa 


TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Slall in the Kingdom, each 2s, 
BLACK SHEEP. MISS FORRESTER. 
THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | BARREN HONOUR. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1867. 
SWORD AND GOWN. Also the Second Series for 1808, 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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SUITABLE GIFT-BOOKS. 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS 
COMPLETE 


In 18 vols. handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled edges, with Illustrations, £2 18s. 


Mines and 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, 


Miners. By L. SIMONIN. 1 
6 Plates representing Sections of Mines, and 14 Maps Geologically coloured, 


and 10 Plates printed in Chromo-lithography, Roxburgh 
is day. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of OLIVER GOLD- 


SMITH. By Jounn Forster. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. with 40 Illustrations 
by John Leech and others, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOLY LAND. By W. Hepwortn 


Drxon. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings, 
price 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING—A SELECTION 


from the POETRY of. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING—A 


SELECTION from the POETRY of. Second Edition, crown 8vo. with a 
New Portrait and Vignette Title, 10s. 6d. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 


POETICAL WORKS. Seventh Edition, 5 vols. fep. with Portrait, 30s. 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S' LUCILE. 


Royal 8vo. with 24 Illustrations by Du Maurier, 15s. 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S POETICAL 


WORKS. Collective Edition. Vol. 1. CLYTEMNESTRA, &e., 6s. Vol. Il. 
LUCILE, 6s. 


HON. ROBERT LYTTON’S CHRONICLES 


and CHARACTERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait, 24s. 


HENRY TAYLOR’S PLAYS and POEMS. 


8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 15s, 


THE DIVINE COMEDY—The INFERNO. 


Literally Translated by Dr. CARLYLE. Second Edition, post 8vo. 14s. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by the Rev. ALEXANDER Dyce. 9 vols. demy, including Life, Por- 
traits, and Glossary. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERY, Ancient 


Modern, 
Square fep. with 20 Pages of 


Examples in Lithography, and handsome 
Coloured Frontispiece, 12s, 


CHURCH VESTMENTS: their Origin, Use, 


and Ornament. By ANAsrasta DoLBy. Square fep. with 40 Iliustrations 
and large Frontispiece printed in Gold and Colours, representing a ‘* Pon- 
tifical High Mass,” 21s, 


EGMONT: a Tragedy. By Gorrne. Trans- 


lated by A. D. CoLERIDGE, M.A. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece by Millais, 
Beethoven’s Music, and Schubert's Song, 8s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL CONFECTIONER. By C. E. 


FRANCATELLI. Second Edition, post 8vo. with Coloured Plate, 9s. 


LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By 


J. A. Sr. Jonn. Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


LUTHER’S LETTERS to WOMEN. Col- 


lected by Dr. ZIMMERMAN, and Translated by Mrs. MALcoLM, Crown 8vo. 5s, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. : 


Imperial 8vo, with 160 Engravings on Wood, | 


and | 


By ANASTASIA Do.py, formerly Embroideress to the Queen. | 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A FINE-ART BOOK FOR 1869. 
THE NOBILITY of LIFE: its Graces and Virtues, 


Portrayed in Prose and Verse by the Best Writers. Selected and Edited by 
L. VALENTINE. Elaborate Designs, Headings, and Vignettes, engraved by 
Dalziels, and 24 Pictures printed in Colours by Kronheim and Evans are 
from Original Paintings by distinguished Artists. Post 4to. cloth extra, giit 
edges, 31s. 6d. ; or morocco, plain or gilt, £2 10s, 

“ A handsome quarto volume.”— Times. 

“ Admirably suited as a gift-book for the season.""—Observer. 

“ At frequent intervals the handsomely decorated letter-press is interleaved with excellent 

of colour-printing.”"— Telegraph. 
“ It is a mass of wonderfully clever, aud, to Englishmen, new illustrations in colours.” ~ 
Court Journal. 


THE POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
With 120 Illustrations by J. Everett Millais, A.R.A., John Tenniel, F. R. 
Pickersgill, A.R.A., John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 15s. 

“ Would make an excellent gift for a young lady.”—J/lustrated Times. 


“ The work is handsomely got up, beautifully and profusely illustrated, so that the casket is 
ed in it.” —Notes and Queries. 


quite worthy of the gems preserv. 


ONE YEAR; or, the Three Homes. By F. M. P. 
Crown Svo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


“ It is by far the most perfect story of domestic life that we have met with this a 
NVonconformist, 
“ Any of our readers who may wish to make a welcome present to a growing girl, cannot 
better than purchase * One Year.’ ""—Literary Churchman, 
* Remarkable for the grace of its illustrations.”’—7Z imes. 


ON the EDGE of the STORM. By the Author of 


bad Mori,” ‘Sydonie’s Dowry.” Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth 
gilt, 5s. 


SEA FIGHTS and LAND BATTLES, from Alfred 
to Victoria. Compiled and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE, from Authentic 
Sources. Crown 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 5s. 


“ A scries of popular stories, full of interest for the younce.”— Examiner. 
A famous book for boys, admirably illustrated.” —British Quarterly. 


LOUISA’S BIRTHDAY GIFT - BOOK. 


With 24 pages of Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronheim. Demy 4to. 
cloth gilt, 5s. ; mounted on linen, 10s, 6d. 


a APgaie. chatty volume, and its coloured illustrations are quite equal in merit to the 
xt. — mes. 
“A very ‘presentable gift for a birthday or any other occasion.” —Jilustrated Times. 


RALPH LUTTRELL’S FORTUNES, by RAIL, by 


ROAD, by SEA. A New Volume for Boys. By R. Str. Joun Corser. 
Large fep. 8vo. with Original Illustrations, cloth gilt, 33. 6d. 
“ A story of modern life, with a rich variety of stirring incident.” —Nonconformist. 


THE BASKET of FLOWERS; or, Piety and Truth 


Triumphant. Crown 8vo. with 24 Coloured Illustrations by Edmund Evans, 
from Original Designs, gilt edges, 3s, 6d. 


“ Charmingly illustrated in colours.”"— Times. 

* Asa specimen of modern printing and embellishment, is as elegant as can be well con- 
ceived.”—Beil’s Weekiy Messenger, 

“ The book is an admirable one for little girls.""—London Review. 


ROME and the EARLY CHRISTIANS. By the 


Rey. Wm. WARE. Large crown 8vo. with Steel Frontispiece and Vignette, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE CHILDREN of the SUN, and other Original 


Poems. By Mrs. C. Gemmer (Gerda Fay). With Choice Illustrations, 
Border Rules, &c., by eminent Artists, 3s, 6d. 


THE DAISY and her FRIENDS. By Mrs. F. F. 


Bropewr. With Original Illustrations by Scottish Artists, engraved by 
Paterson, 5s. 6d. 


MY SUNDAY COMPAN'ON: Hymns and Poems. 


Selected and Edited by Mrs. HAwrrey. With choice Illustrations by eminent 
Artists, engraved by Edmund Evans, 3s. 6d. 


GAMES for FAMILY PARTIES and CHILDREN. 


Selected and Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE, Editor of ** The Home- Book of 
Pleasure a». Instruction.” Fep. 8vo. with 100 Illustrations, cleth extra, 
price 2s. 6d. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “CARPENTER'S PENNY READINGS.” 


CHOICE READINGS: containing Fifty-two Stories 
Deeds. Selected and Edited by the Rev. G. T. Hoare. Fep. 8vo- 
, Is. 


WARNE’S POPULAR POETS. 


Large crown 8vo. with Portraits and Full-page Illustrations, superior colours, 
elegantly bound in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, each 3s. 6d 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. 
BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
SHAKSPEARE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


THE CHANDOS LIBRARY. 
A SERIES OF STANDARD WORKS. 
Crown svo. cloth gilt, 1,000 pp. each 3s. 6d. 
THE PERCY ANECDOTES. By Revpen and 


Percy. A Verbatim Reprint of the Original Edition. With Introduction by 
Joun Tres. 2 vols. with Original Steel Portraits, and Index. 


LONDON: BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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STANDARD WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


AIDS to FAITH: a Series of Theological Essa 


Wairers. Edited by Wittiam Tuomson, D.D., Archbishop of 


AUSTIN’S GENERAL COURSE of JURISPRUDENCE; 
or, the Philosophy of Positive Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ays. By Various 
ork. S8vo. 9s. 


BIRCH’S HISTORY of ANCIENT POTTERY and PORCE- 
LAIN: Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, and Etruscan. With 200 Illustrations. 
2 vols. medium 8vo. 42s. 


BLUNT’S UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES in the WRIT- 


pe RA, of the OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS: an Argument on their Veracity. 


BLUNT’S PARISH PRIEST: his Obligations and Duties. 


Post 8vo. 78. 


BLUNT’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES on the EARLY FATHERS.  8vo. 
158. 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited with Notes. 


Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. £2 53. 


CAMPBELL’S LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS of 


ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1838. 10 vols. crown 8vo. each 6s. 


CHURTON and JONES’S NEW TESTAMENT. Edited 


with a Plain Practical Commentary, and Illustrated by 100 Panoramic and other 
authentic Views from Photographs and Sketches. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


CROWE and CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY of PAINTING 
in ITALY, from the 2nd Century. First Series. With 100 Illustrations. 3 vols. vo. 


DARWIN on the ORIGIN of SPECIES by NATURAL 


SELECTION. Post 8vo. 15s. 


DARWIN on the VARIATION of ANIMALS and PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. Lllustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 


DYER’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; from the Taking 


of Constantinople to the Close of the Crimean War. 4 vols. ave. 


ELPHINSTONE'S HISTORY of INDIA: the Hindoo and 


Map. &vo. 18s. 


FERGUSSON’S HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE, from the 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. With 1500 Illustrations and Index. 3 vols. 8vo. 
price £5 15s. 6d. 


FORSTER’S HISTORY of the GRAND REMONSTRANCE, 


1641. 8vo. 12s. 


FORSTER’S LIFE of SIR JOHN ELIOT, 1590-1632. 


Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


FORSYTH’S LIFE of CICERO. With a Selection from his 
Correspondence and Orations. Illustrations. 16s. 


FOSS’S JUDGES of ENGLAND; with Sketches of their 


Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Time of the Conquest to the 
Present Time. 9 vols. 8vo. 


GIBBON’S HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited with Notes by Dean Mirman, M. Gorzor, and Wa. Sauirn, 
LL.D. Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. £3. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Edited with Notes. 4 vols. 8vo. 


price 303, 
GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE ; from t the Earliest Period 
to the Close of the Generation contemporary wi Maps. 8 vols. 


GROTE’S PLATO, and the OTHER COMPANIONS of 
SOKRATES. 3 vols. 8vo. £2 5, 


HALLAWM’S HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE 


AGES. 3 vols. 8vo. 30s.; or 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND; 
Henry VII. to the Death of George II. 3 vols. 8vo. 308.5 or 3 vols. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 8 vols. 


8vo. 36s.; Or 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s, 


HESSE UNDAY: i igi 
SSEY on SUNDAY its Origin, History, and Present 


HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY. 16s. 
HOMER'S ILIAD, rendered into English Blank Verse. By 


Lord Denny. 3 vole. 970. 240.; or 2 vols. post Ovo. 10s" 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the ENGLISH POETS. Edited with 


Notes. 3 vols. 8vo. 22s. 6d, 


LIDDELL'S HISTORY of ROME; from the Earliest Times 
the Establishment of the Empire, 2 vols. 8vo. 289, 


LYELL’S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY; Ra the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants. Woodcuts. avo. 1és, 


LYELL PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the Modern 
of the Earth and its Inhabitants, Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LYELL’S ANTIQUITY of MAN, from GEOLOGICAL 
Tilustestions.” Sve jes Remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species by Variation. 


MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND; from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-1783. 7 vols. 8vo. £4 138.; or 7 vols. post 8vo. 35s. 


MAINE on ANCIENT LAW: its Connection with the Early 
History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. 8vo. 12s. 


MANSEL’S LIMITS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT EX- 
AMINED. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 


MARRYAT’S HISTORY of POTTERY and PORCELAIN, 
MEDLEVAL and MODERN. With Coloured Plates and 300 Woodeuts. Medium évo. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from the Earliest 


‘eriod to Modern Times. With New Preface and Notes.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 188. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from the Birth 
of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


MILMAN’S HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY and of 
the POPES down to NICHOLAS V. 9 vols. post 8vo. £2 14s. 


MILMAN’S ANNALS of ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


Portrait and Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS; 


from the Death of William the wo Gent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1609. Portraits. 
4 vols. 8vo. £3; or 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


MURCHISON’S SILURIA: a History of the Oldest Rocks 
in the British Isles and other Countries. Map and Illustrations. 


NICHOLAS’S HISTORIC PEERAGE of ENGLAND; ex- 
hibiting the Origin and Descent of every Title of Peerage since the Conquest. 8vo. 30s. 


OXFORD'S (BISHOP of) LIFE of WILLIAM WILBER- 


FORCE. Portrait. Post svo. 10s. 6d. 


PERCY on METALLURGY: the Art of Extracting Metals 
of Manufacture. 


fi their O) and adapting them to Various Purposes 
Illustrations. "3 vols. 8v0. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on the Church Questions 


Duy. By Variovs Wuirens. Edited by Geonor Hannay Sumwen, M.A. 


RAWLINSON’S ANCIENT EASTERN MONARCHIES. 
Illustrations. 4 vols. 8vo. each 16s. 


RAWLINSON’S HERODOTUS. 
Essays. LIllustrations, 4 vols. 8vo. £2 3s. 


REED’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on SHIPBUILDIN' G 
in IRON and STEEL. With 5 Plates and 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 


Edited with Notes and 


ROBERTSON’S HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 
from the Apostolic Age to the Death of Boniface VIIL., a.v. 64-1303. 3 vols. 8vo. £2 ls.” 


ROBINSON’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES in PALESTINE 


ont Ge ane ADJACENT REGIONS: a Journal of Travels in 1838 and 1852. Maps. 


SMILES’S LIVES of ENGINEERS, from the 


Posies. Witha and of the Steam Engine 
Portraits and 350 4 vols. 8vo. each 21s. 


and Railway Locomotive. 
SMITH'S DICTIONARY of the LB; its its Antiquities, 
phy, Geography, and Natural History. Illustrations. 


Biogra) 
3 vols. £5 Ss. 


SOUTHEY’S BOOK of the CHURCH. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. _ 
STANLEY’S HISTORY of the JEWISH CHURCH. 2 vols. 
328, 


STANLEY’S HISTORY of the EASTERN CHURCH. 


8vo. 128. 


STANLEY’S COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES of ST. 
PAUL to the CORINT 


STANLEY’S SINAl and PALESTINE, in Connection with 


their History. 8vo. lis. 


STANLEY’S MEMORIALS of WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. Illustrations. 8vo. 


SYBEL’S (Von) HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. vols. 8vo. 
WOOD on the CONTINUITY of SC as declared 


by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. Post 8vo. 6s. 
WORDSWORTH’S GREECE: Pictorial, Descriptive, and 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition, royal 2s. 


Historical. With 600 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[December 26, 1868, 


FULLER’S (DR. THOMAS) WORKS. 


“ Fuller is fuller of quaintness, fuller of wit, and fuller of humour than any of 
the old divines.”—Sword and Trowel. 
FULLER’S CHURCH HISTORY of BRI- 


TAIN, from the Birth of Christ until the Year 1648, endeavoured by 
Tuomas Fuuuer, D.D., Author of “ Abel Redivivus,” &e. With a 
Preface and Notes by Jamus Nicuots. 8 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 


“ The publisher has done the Church of < pens good service by this excellent 
edition of Fuller's ‘ Church Histo History.’’ 


FULLER’S ABEL REDIVIVUS; or, the 


Dead yet Speaking: being the Lives and Deaths of Eminent Divines. 
New Edition, with Notes by W. Nicnors, 2 vols. crown 8vo. illus- 
trated with 43 Portraits, 9s, 


* It is a book for all readers ; and sensible fathers, who desire their sons to draw 
out of the well of English, undefiled, will do well to put it in their a, al 
r er. 


FULLER’S CAUSE and CURE of a 


WOUNDED CONSCIENCE; TRIANA, or a Three-fold Romanza ; 
ORNITHOLOGIE, or the Speech of Birds; and ANTHEOLOGLA, or 
the Speech of Flowers, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


FULLER’S COMMENTS on RUTH and 


NOTES on JONAH. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 


FULLER’S JOSEPH’S PARTI-COLOURED 


COAT; a COMMENT on 1 COR. VI., with several Sermons; and 
DAVID’S HEINOUS SIN, Hearty Repentance, Heavy Punishment. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


*,* These are two of Fuller’s earliest and rarest Works which have 
not hitherto been repriuted. A Copy of the Poem alone has usually 
cost Four or Five Guineas. 


FULLER’S HISTORY of the UNIVERSITY 


of CAMBRIDGE and of WALTHAM ABBEY, with the APPEAL 
of INJURED INNOCENCE. 8vo. ds. 


FULLER’S HOLY and PROFANE STATE. 


8vo. with Portraits, 5s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG. 


SERMONS of MR. HENRY SMITH, some- 


time Minister of St. Clement Danes, London; together with a Pre- 

sr atly to Marriage, God’s Arrow against Atheists, Certain Godly and 

ealous Prayers, &c., printed according to his corrected Copies in his 

Lifetime. Witha Memoir of the learned Author, by Tuomas FULLER, 

B.D. The whole carefully Edited by the Author of “ Glimpses of our 
Heavenly Home,” &c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 

“ For force, freshness, and polish, Smith is bor ating po and the republication of 


his works will be hailed with delight by most readers of religious literature.” 
Sword and Trowel, 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG. 


SPENCER’S THINGS NEW and OLD; or, 


a Storehouse of Similes, Sentences, Allegories, Apothegms, Adages, 
Apologues, &c., Divine, Moral, Political, with their several Applica- 
tions. Collected and observed from Writings and Sayings of the 
Learned in all Ages to this Present. By Joun Spencer. Witha 
Preface by the Rev. Tuomas Futter, D.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
price 12s. 6d. 


“ Asan unexceptionable gift-book both to young and old we commend this hand- 
some edition.” —Standard. 
“ A rich storehouse of quaint sayings, curious learning, and glorious truth.” 
freeman. 
“ Tt is indeed a rich treat to meet with so much sound common sense and practical 
information as these two beautifully-printed volumes contain.” —Zell’s Jlessenger. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG. 


STOWELL’S (Rev. Hugh, M.A.) SERMONS. 


Vol. I. The Passover and other Sermons, with a Memoir of the Author, 
by the Rev. Cuartes Buttock, M.A., Editor of “Our Own Fireside.” 
ol. Il. Sermons preached in Christ Church, Salford. Crown 8vo. 7s. 


*,* Each Volume,'complete in itself, can be had separately. 


* These Sermons are published from the revised verbatim shorthand notes of Mr. 
T. S. Hackett, to whom authority was given by the revered preacher, with instruc- 
tion as to correctness and also as to accuracy of Scripture quotations,” —Odserver. 


~ 


MR. WILLIAM TEGG’S DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE of STANDARD BOOKS, SCHOOL BOOKS, and 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS, free to all Applicants. 


LONDON: WILLIAM TEGG, PANCRAS LANE, CHEAPSIDE. 


WEEKLY DISPATCH. 


TO BE REDUCED IN PRICE, 


ON AND AFTER SUNDAY, JANUARY 3, 1869, 


Tue Prick or THE DISPATCH wit BE 


REDUCED TO TWOPENCE. 


For more than Sixty Years THE DISPATCH has been the leading 
organ of Liberalism in the Weekly Press, 


It was the fearless, independent, and energetic advocate—in times when 
such advocacy received but little encouragement and support from the 
classes in power—of rights which have since been conceded, and of political 
theories which have now become accepted facts. 


Every great victory achieved in the cause of liberty of thought and 
action during the last eventful half century has been aided by the writers 
in THE DISPATCH, whose names are household words with Liberal 
politicians, 


As a Newspaper, a record of the events of the day, it has had no 
competitor for variety and extent of information. 


The largest and most comprehensive Newspaper in the world, it may 
fairly claim that its comments and criticisms have been impartial; and 
that, as the Champion of those who too often would have been otherwise 
helpless, it has been regarded the Friend and Adviser of thousands upon 
thousands whose wrongs have been redressed by the energetic exposure of 
abuses and the successful denunciation of social wrongs. 


In accordance with the principles which have made THE DISPATCH 
the foremost in the ranks of the Liberal journals, and the leader of the 
Weekly Press, the Proprietors have determined upon such a Reduction of 
the Price as will make it the cheapest, as it is already the largest, Weekly 
Newspaper. Although reduced in price, it will contain the same number 


of pages and columns as before. 


New Writers, tried friends of the Liberal cause, will aid the efforts of 
those who have so long laboured ; and the unequalled facilities at command 
for obtaining the latest and most complete intelligence respecting all matters 
of domestic and foreign interest will maintain the supremacy of THE 
DISPATCH as a Weekly Record of News. 


Literature, Science, Art, the Drama, will be reviewed and illustrated ; 
and new and attractive additions will be made to the Special Features 
which have so long distinguished THE DISPATCH from other news- 


papers. 
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December, 1868.] The Saturday Review. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Price Twopence; Stamped, Threepence. 


“In regard to opinion, the Part Matt Gazerre is the most heterogeneous of journals, Ably expressed criticism on nearly all 
sides may be found there............The Patt Matt Gazette has a steady tone or tint, but, except that it is Liberal in its politics, 
it has few dominant opinions. Enthusiasm apart, almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a hearing in the 
world outside has a chance of being heard in the Pann Matt Gazerre too. Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that 
no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability............ ---One of the most striking points about the 
Patt Matt Gazerre has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts—people with the best 
information upon their respective topics....... +++Of all journals the Patt Matt Gazette gives us the most vivid sense of power. 
Its staff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness............In exercising the functions of a 
social and literary police, the Part Matt Gazrrre has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other 
journal ever succeed in doing as much ?............On the whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connexion with the political and 
social reaction to which we have referred, the Patt Matt Gazette is the most important fact of the hour.” 

Tue Contemporary Review. 


*,* From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time 
tts circulation has constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 


vuiiainilh 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


Every Saturday. 
NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET (the first number of which appeared on Saturday, October 3, 1868) is a weekly collection of 
Original Articles, Essays, Reviews, &c., printed in the Patn Matt Gazerte from day to day, and is published for the con- 
venience of persons resident in the remoter districts of Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, and other 
distant places. The PALL MALL BUDGET also contains a complete, concisely written Summary of News. Therefore, it is 
a Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &e. &c. 

The PALL MALL BUDGET is published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. A Special 
Edition, printed on thin paper for the Foreign Post, is published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 


CONTENTS OF No. XI., DECEMBER 12, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Warlike Rumours in Turkey. America and England. 
and Party Politics. Mr, Gladstone's Administration. 
The First Meeting of the New Parliament. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Wanted—A Home Secretary. 
The Forlorn Ones of the Earth. Ex-Clergymen. 
A Ministry of Justice. International Sentimentality. 
Scotch Radical Conservatism. Modern Mistakes about War. 
American Diplomacy and the Mexican War. 
A Short Way with Husbands. Rewards of Racing. 
The Changes in the Ord rtment: The Army in Parliament. 
The New Colonial Defence Ship. 


OccaSIONAL Nores. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


REVIEWS. 


A Study of the Waterloo Cam; . 
“ From the Levant.” “ The Rector and his Friends.” “Greater Britain.” 
“ Le Pére la Vendée,” “A House of Cards.” 


Summary oF NEws, 


Our Mobs. 


CONTENTS OF No. XII, DECEMBER 10, 1868, 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
The Working-Men and Mr. nee Johnson. 
The State of France. Spanish Affairs. Baron Beust or pees 
The Way to Disestablish the Irish Church. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Reorganization : of the Admiralty. 
The Greeks. The “ Perpetual Motion” the the 
“Infants” and their a Lord Stanley's Eastern Policy in W: ‘and Deed. 
Higher Education of Women. 
Professional Ontinale The Country in Winter. 
A French India. Secret Diplomacy, 


REVIEWS. 
About’s Mariages de Province.” 
“Blondel Parva.” “Realities of Irish Life.” Travels Hindoo,” 
Christmas Books. New Books. 7 


SUMMARY OF NEws. 
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The Saturday Review. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


W. BAKER’S BOOK FOR BOYS. 


‘by the SEA; or, the Adventures 
licated to all Boys ran Eight years old to Eighty. By 
Beautifully Illustrated by Huard. 

is day 
ristmas book for such of our hoe ag have a It is full 


the story is admirably 
Old Nursery |“ 


CAST UP b 


SirSam 
extra, — 7s. 6d. 
of incident, 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA: 


Rhymes. Illustrated in Colours, by J. E. Rogers. Imperial 4to. Illuminated 
ver, 9s. (This day. 

“ Nearly the best Christmas book out.”—Saturday Bevinn, 

“ The illustrations alone are worth all praise.” —7'ime: 

“The most splendid and at the same time the most south meritorious of the books, 
specially intended for children that we have seen.” —S; 

“Mr. Rogers’ designs are admirable in themselves. full of (genuine a 
but capable of being enjoyed by any one who is not downright stupi 


will attract children to really good and honest artistic work. that 
indifferent consideration with parents who propose to * educate’ 


Pall ‘Malt Budget. 
A CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


at WENTWORTH GRANGE. By Francis TuRNER PALGRAVE. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated by Arthur Hughes, and an engraved Title-page by Jeens. 
Small 4to. cloth extra, gilt Nag. 9s. 
“If you want a really cood book for youngsters of 
me, of tales as you'll find i in all the this C 
“* The Entertainments * might have extended to the thousand-and-one nights, 
ond still there rte be = longing forthe morrow. Such pretty and poetical stories can never 


sexes and all sou. buy this: as 


excellence of the illustrations. We wish to convey 
than a hint to all who are going to hunt through Core volumes.” 
rated 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 
Otp Boy. With nearly 60 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sydney 
Prior Hall, and a Portrait of the Author. Small 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 
Price 12s, [This day. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES in WONDER- 
CARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel. Crown 8vo. 


“ Avery pretty and highly original book, sure to delight the little world of wondering 
Es Fai may well please those who "have unfortunately passed the years of wonder- 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for My 
Children. By ieee KinGstey. New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with 
Coloured IMustrations, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. 


“Foragift book for the young, in educated circles, it is impossible that the year should 


THE LANCES of LYNWOOD. By 


Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
Coloured Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for HOUSE- 
HOLD READING. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, cloth extra, price 4s.; gilt 
edges, 4s. 6d. The following Volumes are now ready : 

THE PUPILS OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. By the Author of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe.” 

THE HERMITS. By Professor KINGSLEY. 

SEEKERS AFTER GOD: the Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 
By the Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A. 

ENGLAND'S ANTIPHON. By GrorGE MAcponaLp. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


Uniformly printed, 18mo. with Vignette Titles by Sir Noel Paton, T. Woolner, 
W. Holman Hunt, J. E. Millais, &c. Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco 
plain, 7s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 10s. 6d. each vol. 


SCHOOL DAYS. By an OLp Boy. With a Vignette by Arthur 


the 


New Edition, extra fep. 8vo. with 


LA LYRE FRANCAISE, Selected and 
h Master 


arrafged, with by GusTAVE Masson, 
at Harrow School. With Portrait of 


Béranger, engraved by 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. 
Gathered and narrated by the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER, 

THE BALLAD BOOK: a Selection of the choicest British Ballads, Edited by 
“WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS | 


TN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
PALGRAVE. 
‘THE. PRAISE, from the Best English Hymn-Writers. 
THESOBUCDREN’s GARLAND, from the Best Poets. Selected and arranged by 


THE FAIR DOOR Fairy 
Author ot “ John Halifax.” 


THE JEST BOOK: the Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected and arranged 
by Mark Lemon, Editor of “ Punch.” 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS WORLD TO THAT WHICH IS 
TO COME. By JoHN, BuNyAN. 

BACON’S ESSAYS AND.COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. With Notes and 
Glossarial Index by W. ALp1s Wricut, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Fditions, by J. W. CLark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Selected and 


Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with Analysis and Notes, 


by J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A. 
THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From the Best Poets and Musicians. 


Selected and arranged by Joun Huuian, Professor of Vocal Music in King’s | 


oRKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Biographical 
R Migmi DIVPLEXANDER SmiTH. 2 vols. 


“a ASURY SERIES disputes, if it does not carry away, the palm of 
. 6 in which the taste of the publisher, printer, stationer, engraver, 
/ to give additional grace to the productions of writers. 
Illustrated London News. | 


| 
| 
| 
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|. RECENT SOLAR DISCOVERIES. By 
Edited, from the Original 
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NEW BOOKS. 
IMMEDIATELY, A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHTS 


SPEECHES on various QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. 
Professor RoGERS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 25s. 
Mr. Bright's speeches ~ deserve to be studied as an apprenticeship to 
ews. 


“ They contain passages tha pathos. eloquence at impassioned 
chaste, will compare with the best in t! iterature of English oratory,"—Duily Telegraph, 
25 oe, interesting. os eminently instructive, and eminently useful as.models of efficient 
nt of interest, in for seem to 


GREATER BRITAIN: a ‘Record of Travel 


in English-speaking Countries during 1866-7. By CHARLES WENTWorTR 
DILKE, M.P, 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 28s. Sana 
“ The volumes have the advantage of’a manly style and a distinct aim. He describes 
picturesque felicity, and often with considerable humour, the yo \. he sees, and at 
same time discusses with great ability a number of subjects, political, social. and rel 
which are likely to affect the future destiny of the English family. Itis is an cds 
spirited record of travel in lands which have a fascinating interest for Englishmen, anes 
discusses a number of questions which are of the highest moment with regard to —— future 
our zee. It is seldom that we meet with a work so able and suggestive.” —Specta’ 

e look on Mr. Dilke’s style as pretty nearly perfect—it is the lightest for 
vebas oy through some 800 pages without the slightest sense of weariness, and yet it is ee the 
opposite of ‘light reading,’ usually so miscalled, for every word tells; and not merely the 
described, but also the social and political features are brought before the Teader with 
wonderful vividness.’ "Imperial Review. 


THE LIFE and ADMINISTRATION of 


the SECOND EARL of LIVERPOOL. Compiled from Original Documents, 
by Professor YONGE. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 42s. 


“Jt is an ample and satisfactory work, good Ceonahest in style, tolerant in tone. and cast- 
ing a full and steady light upon every Ty po of Liverpool's career. To = of 
tutional py and to politicians, it isa work of yee value. Its informat is fall, 
hich Ai i litical 
r. Yonge’s is a good iness-like p of ic our politica 
graphies as well, perhaps, as it was likely to he s led up by any li ene se under- 
take the task. It is written in plain pene eo ga Jish, and in many ny respects it 
medium between obscurity ‘all Gazette. 
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THE LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Together with his now first Collected. Based on Contem 
porary 


Documents. By EDWARD EDWARDS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 

“Mr. Edwards is intelligent, industrious, and sympathetic, and the world has in his two 
volumes Jarger means afforded it of h ever before. The 
letters and the newly-edited old ones areint mn. ech's career has never been 
traced with knowledge and fulness as in these. '—Pall Me 

n Edwards wrote the work now before us, no com of Ralegh had 
onconformist, 


THE CHAPLET of PEARLS; or, the White 


and Black Ribaumont. By the Author of “The Heir of eye 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 12s, This day, 


REALMAH. By the Author of “ Friends in 


Council.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. [This day. 
“The nobility of Realmah's character so constrains the reader's sentiment, that we an 
him from point to point of his history with deepening interest in. The 
wife and his own death are told so touchingly that we feel we have not been associati 
mere abstractions. Mr. Helps's characters are real men and women, 4 if bo by he 
acquainted with one, and that the intellectual, aspect ofthem. There is scarcely a vee 
these two volumes that has not touches of humour.”— Nonconformist. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. By Harrier 


Martineau. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. [This day. 


ESSAYS in CRITICISM. By Marruew 


ARNOLD. Second Edition, extra fcp. Svo. 68. [This day. 


UNDER the WILLOWS, and other Poems. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Fep. 8vo. 68. (This day. 


FOES of FAITH: Unreali eality, Indolence, Irre- 


verence, Inconsistency. Sermons preac! the Cambridge, 
November 1868. By C.J. Waerlonn D.D., Vicar of 


Fep. 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. day. 


DISCUSSIONS in EUROPE as to ACA- 


DEMIC TEACHING. Inaugural Lecture, by Dr. M‘Cosu, President of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, U.S, S8vo. 1s. 6d. [This day. 


Monthly, 1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CXI. (for JANUARY), was published on Dec. 23. 


CONTENTS : 
1. THE LATE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 7. MUSEUMS FOR THE PEOPLE. By 
By A. P.S. Averep R. Wattace. 
2. ESTELLE RUSSELL. Chapters 1—6. 8.“ A MEETING,” 
3. PEACE OR WAR? 9. PHILOLOGY AS ONE OF THE 


4. CHRISTINGLES. SCIENCES, By F. W. Fanran,F.R.S. 
10. wets RING AND THE BOOK." 


‘MONDS. 


1, LORD LIVERPOOL. 


N. LOCKYER. 


6. STEPHEN ARCHER. By Geronce 
Macponap. 


Monthly Parts, 1s. ; Quarterly Vols. 4s. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY for JANUARY 
was published on December 23. 
CONTENTS : 
ST. LOUIS and CALVIN. Part I. By M. Gumzor. 
To be completed in Three Monthly Parts, and form Vol. V. of the Series. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. LONDON. 


’ ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St.Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, December 26, 1868. 
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